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PREFACE. 



In issuing the Fifth Edition of the “ Tourist's Guide” the 
Publishers venture to hope that it will prove an acceptable 
companion to the Traveller, through a country full of historical 
associations, and teeming with objects of interest, both natural 
and artificial. 

The purpose of the Guide is briefly to indicate whatever is 
worthy of notice connected with the Stations and Districts 
through which the lines of Railway pass, giving such details 
as may facilitate the movements of the Tourist anxious to see 
as much a:> posable within a limited time. At the same time 
care has been taken to secure accuracy in the numerous 'His¬ 
torical fsotes with which the book is interspersed. 

I he numerous lines of railway which have been completed 
during the last two or three years have open* d out to Tourists 
districts abounding in Antiquarian and Historical interest, 
which hitherto have been practically inacccssahle owing to the 
difficult! partmularly the Gay; District of 

Bengal, and Rajpootanl: the seats, respectively, of the Bud¬ 
dhist and the Mahommedan religions. 

Much new mattei has been added in this edition, and the 
whole has been thoroughly revised and corrected to'the | ri¬ 
se nt date. 1 

An Index to all the principal places of interest mentioned 
in the Guide will be found at the end of the book. 


January, iSSj. 
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£ AST INDIA N R A J L IF A I . 

CALCUTTA TO DELHI. 

Howrah. (I lab rah ) the terminus of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, was formerly only a small suburb, its chief importance 
being in connection with the docks for the accommodation 
of the shipping of the port of Calcutta, which are still to be 
found only on this side of the river. Since the opening of 
the railway, it has vastly increased in size and population. 
Its connection with Calcutta is complete by the construction 
of the Hooghly Bridge. 

The Railway Company's Prc>fiises occupy an extensive tivci 
frontage, and include accommodation for the passenger Maine, 
and for the landing and discharging of Goods, Stores, &c. 
formerly the head establishment of the Locomotive Depart¬ 
ment was at Howrah; but, to awake way for ihe increasing 
requirements of the Traffic Department, the l^i >niotive shops 
and the head establishment of that departmH^were removed 
to Jantalpur. 

On leaving Howrah Station, the line passes near the Mams- 
trate’s Cutchcrry, occupied during the last century as the 
Orphanage, since removed to Kiddcrpur. The twain road is 
r an ied over the railway by the Chandmari Bridge, about half a 
mile from the station. The railway premises adjoin the elum h 
:md burial-gotind of Howrah, and the line passes. Over what 
v is the Artillery Ground before the station of Dum-Dum was 
selected as the. head-quarters for that branch of the service. - * 

* The l'ortugittise were, previous to 1750, the great Artillerymen of In¬ 
dia : little: mine than a century hns elapsed since tl»c looming i f tin Mos- 
lein guns w.i- heard on tht? opposite side of the river, wlH-tr the N . w ah <>l 
*'M|ivhivl.il i.l .-ieging old* I'url William, which stood where Inn 

a' - ' 1 *? 1 ' ! lm,sr * s nn ' v ■ Murdiiilal>ad w;v; then tlifc chief f frontier town trf 
the hiijjlis), dominions in North India. 
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Gusery , a suburb of Howrah, are large Cotton Mills, 
which are worked with considerable success. 

After leaving Howrah, there is little to observe beyond the 
rich cultivation of the adjacent country till we arrive at— 

Bally, (BaliJ, the first station, 7 m. The village is situated 
on a small stream or klinl of the same name. The line is 
carried over it by means of an iron bridge, with piers of 
masonry, constructed on Warren’s principle, and supported on 
2,000 piles. To the right were formerly extensive buildings, 
used as sugar works and a rum distillery. On the site of 
these a fine Paper Mill has been built and fitted with first-class 
machinery, for making paper from jute fibre. Nearer the 
river, the old trunk road crosses the khal by a suspension 
bridge, constructed by Colonel Goodwyn, on Dredge’s principle. 

Bally contains several thousand families of Brahmans, the' 
forefathers of some of whom, horror-struck at the execution of 
one Nandkumar. a “ Brahman of the Brahmans,” for forgery 
in Calcutta, in the days of Warren Hastings, rushed to the 
Ganges to purify themselves from the pollution of the spectacle, 
and vowed never to set their feet again within the city. But 
the schoolmaster is abroad, and their descendants may now he 
seen frequenting the rail and city in numbers. Beyond Bally, 
paddy-fields here and there present themselves, intermixed 
with pan or betel-nut plantations, shaded from the sun, and 
the ka/ltf, a tree of the bread-fruit species. 

Connaghur, (Konntiyar) 10 m., is about half-way between 
Bally ami Serampore: it lies in a very populous neighbourhood. 

About the tenth mile, on the opposite side of the river, is 
Titaghufy a fifty years ago, famous for ship-building, 

will :'^fco ton- launched. 

Serampore, (Serdmpur) 13 m., formerly the refuge fur 
insolvent debtors and rogues, was a settlement of the Danes 
from 1755 to 1845.* ♦ 

In 1845, the Danes sold Svrampur to the English for twelve 
lacs. The church with its handsome steeple was built in 1865 
at expense of Ks. 18,500, raised by subscription, of which 
Kf?. (,000 were given by the Marquis’ of Wellesley, There is 


* Tl -• Danes began to trade in liengid In 169S : their okl warehouse-; 
on the banks of the fiver still remain, opposite which la- t century were u, 
I *e seen, in one year, in the course ol nine months, twenty-two snip.-, to u 
tonwge in the Aggregate, of 10,000; hut from 1X15 to 1845, only otic 
v'- ecl enmeyp. Tn*product if Enididi powci Inmns destroyed the trade 
in Indian goods. / 
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so a handsome Roman Catholic chapel, erected by the 
Barrettos in 1766, and a convent. 

Serampur will be ever remembered in connection with the 
Baptist Mission, founded here in 1799- The founders, Carey. 
Ward, and Marshman, are interred in the Serampur burial- 
ground. 1 he Seram pur ( allege , on the banks of the river, is a 
line building, erected in 1S1S, partly from the private funds of 
the Serdnipur missionaries. It has an iron roof, a handsome 
non stain ase, and a well arranged library, containing some rare 
works on India. In front of it stood the house of Dr. Carey 
its site is now sixty feet in the river, which has here cut awav 
much of the bank The Baptist Missionaries also founded 
a newspaper The Friend of India, which lor a long time was 
regarded as the most influential in India. The Serampur steam 
paper mills, the first set up in India, arc now turned into jute 
screws. I here is a considerable silk manufacture carried on 
here, principally in weaving handkerchiefs. 

The view from Serampur of Barrakpur with the Viceregal resi- 
denceand beautiful park, on the opposite bank, is much admired. 

Hotel: Bodry s Hotel, on the river bank. 

< 1 f Baidyabati) 15 m., noted for centuries as 

in.y seai of native doctors, now aij important coal depot: the 
country around is a great supplier of vegetables to Calcutta, a 
hundred boat loads a day are sent down to the metropolis. 

At Pulta Ghat , 011 the east bank of the Hughli, the Grand 
trunk Road meets the river Hughli, and ihc traffic is conveyed 
across to Ghvretty Gh.'u, on the ccmfines of the French territorx 
Close (o iulta. at Monirainpur, are the extensive work, 
recently constructed for supplying Calcutta with water. 

Chandernagore, ( Chandanndgor, i. e., the City of s in 
dal-wood) 22 m., is a flinch settlement, stretching l ,» ni 
the river bank, and , m. inland, i'he mXsulim ”t 
just outside the French boundary. The place which was "um 
marked lot the course ol the line, in the immediate vicinity 

l r , !! 1 nag0rC was claimed by the French authorities, 
and difficulties arose, tor the settlement of which Commis¬ 
sioners were appointed on the part of the .French and English 
Governments. After many months’ of discussion, the : «m e 
dunents presented by the French authorities were so gre..t that 
it was determined to carry the rail overground which waS 
English. I iiis town is the only territory qf In 
lh ■ 1 ' ,!C \ in l, . lc . norl, » of India which vidds her am profit, 

c * reach receiving from the English 300 chests of opium 
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tually, on condition of not engaging in the manufacture of 
that article or interfering with the salt monopoly. The river 
view from the town is very picturesque, commanding a reach 
of the river teeming with rural beauty. 

A settlement at Chandernagore was granted to the French by 
the Emperor Aurangzib in 1688. Thirty yards west of the river 
is the site of the fort, which was strongly fortified, and which 
was taken in 1757 by the English fleet under Admiral Watson. 
The town was restored when the peace was made in 1 863. 
War broke out again in 1794, and the town was again taken, 
to be restored again in 1802. The last restoration to the 
French was in 1816, 

Here is a neat Roman Catholic Church, and, on the banks 
of the river, is another Church, built by Italian missionaries 
in 1726, and still in good preservation, but unused and dis¬ 
mantled. By 1740, chiefly owing to the wise rule of Governor 
Dupleix, Chandernagore had 4,000 brick-houses, while Calcutta 
was composed chiefly of mud hovels ; but Clive crushed the 
design entertained by the French of making Chandernagore 
the metropolis of India.* 

Hotels: Mrs. Baker’s and Gallais’. 

Hooghly, (Hughli) (so called from hogld y reed) 25 m. 
Under the Mnhomedans, Hughli was the great port of West 
Bengal, and had factories erected by the Dutch (in 1625,) also 
by the Danes, French, and Portuguese, and by the English 
(in 1640), for purchasing saltpetre, as the civil war in England 
"aused a brisk demand for this article.f 

In 1742 Hughli was sacked by the Marathas; as lateas 1757, it 
was the commercial emporium and prim ipal granary of Bengal; 
it was stormed in 1757 by the English under Captain Eyre Coote. 

Hughli is indelibly associated with recollections of the 
Portuguese, its first European settlers, about 1540, who in 1599 
built a fort near where the Collector’s cutcherry is now, which 


♦Fur n account of < linnderr.ngorc see “Malleson’s French .Settle¬ 
ments in India." 

+ Previous to tli* ■ founding of Calcutta in 1686, Hughli continued tu 
lie the residence of the English chief and council, job Charnock, sul ^c- 
qucntly the founder of Calcutta, raised here a company uf Portn^ u, c 
infant r for the protection of tin English factory. In 1686, the English 
and Moslem troops fought here, the Uovn was cannonaded by the English 
fleet, and 5°o houses were burnt, with English merchandize worth >o, 000. 
This- was one of Uiccfutses which led to the English settling in Calcutta. 
The Portuguese, the first European settlers in India, have disappeared, 
though, ir. Akhnr s days they excluded the English from the trade uf the 
<lunges, .uid vvc.e then the grea* merchants of Ilugbli. 
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ego of 3J* months, from Sluihjahan’s 
army of Bengal; the fort was undermined, and the Portuguese 
finally, on finding the fort untenable, retired to their ships ; the 
Captain of one vessel, with 2,000 souls on boapd, rather than 
fall into the hands of the Moslems, blew his ship up. 64 large 
vessels and 200 ships were then anchored ofT the town, of 
which only three escaped, the rest were captured, and 4,000 
Portuguese were taken prisoners. No remnant of Portuguese 
power now exists in Bengal. 

The Jniambara at Hughli is well worth a visit. It is in 
charge of a Shiah moulvie. The mosque is a handsome struc¬ 
ture, and there is also a serai for the accommodation of travel¬ 
lers. The entrance is beneath a lofty and massive clock tower. 
The clock chimes are remarkably fine and sonorous in tone. 
In the court-yard is a large oblong tank with a fountain in the 
centre.* 

At Handel , on the banks of the river a little above the town 
of Hughli, there is an old Roman Catholic Chapel and Priory, 
founded A. D. 1599 ,—the oldest Christian Church in Bengal ,t 
built the year Queen Elizabeth sanctioned the establishment 
of the Past India Company; its steeple can be seen from the 
railway station. In consequence of the services rendered by 
the Portuguese to the King of Guur, Bnndel was given to tin in, 
and they built a fort opposite it for defence. In Handel, a 
century ago, there were a nunnery, a boarding school, and 
college of Jesuits, but all have passed away ; the church is 
now only noted for the festiv:^ of the Novena, celebrated in 
November, to which a great number of Roman Catholics 
resort. When, in 1632, Hughli was taken by the Moguls, 
the images and pictures of this church were destroyed by 
command ot the Emperor of Delhi; however, through the 
influence of one of the priests, who was taken prisoner to 
Agra, 777 bigahs of rent-free land were granted to Bandcl by 
the Emperor of Delhi. Bandcl is famous for Cream Cheese. 

Two miles south of the town of Hughli is Chinstira , (Qhi 
ehirah) ceded by the Dutch to the English, in exchange h-r 
Sumatra, in 1826, after they had held it 200 years. The 


' The Imambfura was founded with part of a h .wv let! Iij Mujiami"- 
Mulisin, who died during lost century. The other part of tin iojjnry >.■< 
now-a-days used for maintaining several Madrasah.; in Bengal, and for 
scholarship!, for Muhammadan ■ indents. 

+ Tlie Church w i- burnt during the siege of llirghll; hut du: he.'- nu 
"on tho venr 1599 on ii wa» used whan the liun'ch^diortiy uftei 11*32, 
was rebuilt. 
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had traded in India before the English, showing as 
much energy in trade as in war, and the same indomitable 
spirit as when, in their marshes and mud banks, they resisted 
all the power of Spain; they rivalled the English in trade 
previous to the battle of Plassey, and had a strong fort in 
Chinsura in 1687, when the English had no means of defence 
in bengal. '[’he Dutch Govern - built a church here in 1768, 
at his own expense : it is now used by the English, and contains 
some curious escutcheons of old Dutch Governors, one of 
whom died in 1685. 

A few yards south of the Dutch-Church is the Hughli College , 
built by Monsieur Perron, a French General, who, more than 
60 years ago, acquired an enormous fortune in the Maratha ser¬ 
vice. This college, containing more than 600 pupils, is partly 
supported by an endowment yielding Rs. 50,000 annually, left 
by Muhammad Muhsin ; it has two departments, the English, 
which contains 450 pupils, and the Oriental, with 50 pupils. 

Where the extensive English barracks are now, empty and 
abandoned, were once a fine Dutch fort and gardens, which 
had stood a century and a half, but in 1S27 the fort was 
pulled down. To the north of the barracks is the Armenian 
Church erected in 1695, ;1 time when the Armenians in 

Bengal were great traders and influential politicians; near this 
church is the Dutch burial-ground, where “ the old forefathers 
of the hamlet ” sleep. 

A few miles from Hughli, we pass over the Sdtgaon bridge. 
The small stream Saras7oa/t\ or Sarsuti \ over which this bridge 
is placed, wafted, three centuries ago, large vessels on its 
bosom. It was formerly a wide branch of the Hughli, which 
commenced at Tribeni, flowed west of Chinsura and Serampur 
and joined the Hughli again below the Botanical Gardens. It 
is now a small khal. At that period, Satgaon, now a miser- 
able village of a few huts, was a “groat and noble city,” and, 
like Calcutta, defended by a fort. The foundations of the 
fort arc to be seen near the trunk road bridge, as also the 
ruins of an old mosque, adjacent, to which are some fine 
Moslem tombs. During the last century, the Dutch of Chin¬ 
sura had their country seats at Satgaon, to which they walked, 
in the middle of the day , to dine.* 

* .Satgaon, or Saptagram, i. c. , seven* villages, is‘said lobe n very 
ancient town. lilies >>iwt he Saras \vnti branch of the llughli. After the 
critiques! •>< Rental by the Muh.imncuian* in i2oj, it became the scat of a 
Governor .uni a ini'ni town; but already. iu-tsSo, the S naswati had silted 
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/ U 8' ra h, (Magura) 30 ni. Mugrah is well-known for i^s 
and, which is largely exported to Calcutta for building pur- 
poses. About 1 x /z m. eastward of the station is the famous 
GluU oj Triheni on the Hughli. A pleasant shady road leads 
irom the station to this holy place, which is considered by 
tlie brahmans as one of their most sacred bathing-places. 
Bodies are brought from a distance of many miles "to this 
ghat for burial in the holy stream. At Triheni, which is 
well worth a visit, are the ruins of, probably, the oldest 
Mosque and Madrasah in Lower Bengal. They were founded 
in 129S by Zafar Khan, a warrior saint, whose tomb lies 
close to the river. There is a large artificial bund from 
I nbeni, crossing the lirte at the Mugra station, and extending 
for several miles into the country to the westward. The tradb 
tinn is that it was once the boundary between Bengal and 
Orissa. he great ghat was built by Mukund Deo, the Iasi 
KingOt Orissa, (killed 1567.) ‘Tribeni’ means ‘three streams/ 
being at the point where the Saraswati on the west, and the 
Jabuna on the cast leave the Hughli. 

From this point, the railway leaves the Hughli, and bends 
toward the north-west. The Mugrah viaduct is constructed of 
iron, over a stream through which the Damudar, now (lowing 
twuinty miles west, found, a century ago, its passage t<. the 
Hughli river at Nya Serai, north of Hughli, but the channel 
became obstructed by sand, and it has made for itself a new 
lied, entering the river near Diamond Harbour, and forming, 
by its sands, the “James and Mjary ' shoal, the great terror of 
slop-captains. 

Pundooah. (Panina or Prma,) 30 m., a Musalman villaao 
of ? ,ooo families, formerly noted for its manufactories „f 
native paper, marks the northern limit of the growth a! 
cocoa nut tree, which docs not flourish beyond this 
quires the influence of the sc.i breeze. Bandu i wu " 
fomfied with n wall and deep trench 5 miles in Sc„X^ 
the remains of which may he still traced round the to"«V 
11 k 1 ail way station occupies a part ot the site of this wall. 
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m ’ i .i Ti, 11 U r'v • 1 “• r, ’ 1 n,meKe --nil shi^Uuildin, went 

t n dso cal Ud Hu< .mab.,1. «>..! i- 

r 1 r ' 1 V ,sajn Shnh ' k ‘"K of The ancient fame ,.f .V town 


.,11, . . ,.me Miineni ranieoi me inwu 

\ l l m ,hc «« ,(lern proverbial phrase “clever like a .s.-m-.um man, 

• V l( Vmi ' irr. . I li . . . f 1 * 1 1 • * 


A few year 

the • 


« ilv* nirists 01 " and anchors were found ii* flic, lull t%| 
j h ,o.! cr n, ' nr ; aiul in excavating (he foundations ,.f the • ffid.ni 

aln.m'Yc 1 f *‘TT 1 ° f q u < c k-silvcr wore found io die ,-oil at a depth of 

‘ ’ v, llch hfcly iHilmicecf to some ship’s instruments. 
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'i Tower on the right hand, 120 feet high, visible from the 
railway, one mile from the station, is of Buddhistic origin, and 
is well worth a visit, for the view to be obtained from its 
summit, which commands a range over a wide extent of 
country as far as Hughli. An iron rod runs up to the top, 
which the pilgrims, who come here in January, say was Shah 
Safi’s walking stick. Nearly opposite it is the tomb of Shah 
Safi, the leader of the Musalman troops against the Hindus, 
who received a defeat on this spot. A Muhammadan having, 
at u feast given on the birth of his child, killed a cow, buried 
the hones, in order not to give-offence. But the bones were 
dug up by jackals: the Hindus rose en masse, and demanded 
vengeance on the murderer of a cow. The people seized the 
child as the cause, and killed it. The Muhammadan appeal¬ 
ed to the Raja, but could obtain no redress, on which he 
picked up the bones and went to Delhi: the Emperor Firuz 
.Shah II., sent an army under hi? relation Shah Safi, who de¬ 
feated the Hindus in a pitched battle. The battle of Panduu 
took place about A. 1 ). 1300; The battle-field lay to the west 
of the railway station. The tradition goes that the place was 
impregnable, in consequence of a sacred tank (200 yards west 
of the railway station) which possessed the property of restor¬ 
ing to life the soldiers that were killed; but by a stratagem 
of the Moslems, a piece of cow’s (lesh was thrown into it, 
which destroyed its power. Shah Safi, the conqueror, after¬ 
wards lived a life of peaceable seclusion in Pandua, devoted t<> 
religious contemplation. A fine mosque near the Tower, 200 
feet long, contains a raised platform on which Shah Safi 
used to sit.* The outside of the mosque and its pillars inside 
are covered with Buddhistic ornaments. It is one of the old¬ 
est mosques in Southern Bengal. 

On the left hand side, a little west of the village, is a large 
tank, called Pir-Pokhar surrounded by Pirsthans or monu¬ 
ments to Moslem saints. A takir resides near it, and there are 
some tame alligators in the tank : when the fakir calls one of 
them by his name, Fateh Khan, the alligator obeys the < all, 
and comes to the surface, to be fed with offerings of fowls. 
This tank was probably dug 500 years ago;, in parts it is 40 


• Sec an interesting account of this mosque, with the tombs, by Profes¬ 
sor Bloohmann, JountaJ . I tafu / icty of fleugai. Part i , No. I V., 1S70. 
Panel .nth is also called 4 Lit tic Panduah . 7 1 (jre.n Paiuluah , 7 01 'Great 
Puma/ lies north of Maldah, and wa- for a \uny t time the capital of Bengal 
when < nuu Was dew led, / 
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^et deep; it has a pretty appearance. Adjacent is a tank called 
Shimabasan, visited by barren women, who take a fatalt sweet¬ 
meat in their handstand dip it in the water; it it touts back 
to them, they regard it as a sign that they will have a son. 

The Grand Trunk Road is again crossed near Boincnee, 
4 - in. A little beyond Boinchi we enter the Burdwan District. 

Mymaree, (Mai mat i) 52 m. is close to the crossing oi 
the Grand Trunk Road. 

Saktierurh, (Saktigarhj 60 m. Within a nnle of Rurdwaig 
we pass over a noble viaduct of 280 arches, built entirely ot 
brick This viaduct was to provide a passage for the Hood 
water in case of the bursting of the bunds of the Damudur river, 
a catastrophe which’ did Occasionally occur a few years ago, 
but is now prevented by the southern bund of the river being 
removed. 'To the left of it is seen, amid the trees, the steeple 
of a neat church, erected by the late Rev. J. J. \Vcithrecht, 
at a cost of Rs. 10,000, raised by private subscription. A 
noble avenue of trees line the Trunk Road. A mile to the 
left lies Divmular , the sacred river of the aboriginal S.n '-ds, 
which rises in the hills of Ramgarh. and drains about 7- 
square miles of country. The silt held in suspension in the 
Damudar in the rains is estimated at two cubic m« "••'T 1 

<h\bic foot of water. ' .. i.s-.k 

Rassihg over alt iroft bridge aero** the bank. V . 

rises often 20 feci iu the rain^ " c A: • r a | . 

Culan (Kalnah) a great mart on lire Uughl. mtr. and arnu 

Burdwan, fur BonVwmm, or It,,,,/»„:) (,b;{ «.«dlcrt 

Hindu h "1 <>* lhe J V WC - y /n ty ; (K<l!mrs 


in ltinun n "> • „ ,, ■ , n ■, , , 

nefrohrncii! and Rdiring AW/»v, Baths and Beds, a nd a good 


Did: Bungalow.) About a mile from the railway station, in the 
own of Burdwan, is the shrine of Tir Bahrain, or Darwish 
tBahrain SnVka, a saint and a clisiiiv.i.iished Persian poet, who 
died here in 1574 on his way to Ceylon. The shrine looks 
in.,, ., 1;..^ forties-. Outside the tomb of the poet, the re-ting 
!t e *potato.! nut ... Shcr Mm. d„- to* MU«»d ;< 
Nurjahftn, nr, as sire was then laUcd, Mihr (M, 

women). East of the railway station, the field is still point 

out where Shcr Afkim killed Kutb-ud din, Jchangir s 
of Bengal, who had received onlcis to make away with hip 
Slier Afkan was im ncdiauly cut to pieces <1600 A. -.»• • 

The Maharajah of Burdwun is the riches; landlmhlu 
Bengal; his estates, extending seventy-twee miles m len-th 



by forty-five in breadth, pay an annual rental to Government of 
,£400,000. His palace, one mile from the station, is hand¬ 
somely fitted up in the European style. The Dilkhushi palace 
and gardens, about half a mile further, are well worth a visit. 
The house is built on the margin of a noble tank, surrounded 
with beautiful shady walks, and adorned with a great variety 
of flowering shrubs and plants; it occupies a large space ol 
ground and has had large sums expended upon it by the late 
Raja. There is a Menagerie in the garden, liberally supported 
by the Maharajah. The founder of the Burdwan family was 
Aboo Rai Kshattrya, who emigrated into Bengal from the 
Punjab about the year 1630. 

Among the objects worth notice in Burdwan, may be men¬ 
tioned the tank opposite the church, on the right side of the 
road, which was the receptacle of the bodies of many mur 
dcred travellers in days of Thug notoriety, when they were 
strangled on the high road, and their corpses, still warm, were 
flung into it. Burdwan being 93 feet above the sea level is in 
a healthy and dry situation, but the epidemic fever of Bengal 
has of iale years committed great ravages. On the left, a 
mile from the station, on the trunk road, are to be seen 108 
temples of Siva, belonging to the Burdwan family, built by a 
former Raja of Burdwan. The country beyond is uninterest¬ 
ing. A stiff clay and ghutin are the characteristics of the soil 
from Burdwan to Mankur. 

At 8 miles’ distance from Burdwan, we come to the Knanoo 
Junction, 67 m. from Howrah. From this station the Loop 
Line via Rajmahal, branches off to the north, and the pre¬ 
sent Main Passenger Live continues on, via Raneegunge, to 
Sei-tarampore, the junction for the new Chord Line. 

Extensive buildings were commenced at Khanoo in i860 
lor a changing station, but it was afterwards considered advis¬ 
able to have one at a greater distance from Howrah, and 
in a ihore healthy part of the country. Much of this work 
was consequently abandoned, and what had been built was 
utilized as a depot for the Stonp Department, and for the 
head-quarters of the District Engineer. Assensole was subse¬ 
quently fixed on as the site for the changing station. 

Tile Rail v. a;. from Khanoo t.. Raneegunge formed part of 
what was originally called “ The Experimental Line ” and was 
constructed for oqly a single road. Upon the making of the 
Chord Line, the doubling of this portion of the line became 
necessary, bridges, bank! and cuttings had to be widened, and 
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hnnu !:™}'" 6 .'l 10 ^ orm . a continuous double line through 
lim n ' U L a ,n ^ e a h°ve the junction, a short loop 

m 'T t !?^ AIa,n 01 Ch °rd Line with the Loop line. 
.f °or, (Afcvikur), 91 ru., noted for its * suizar trade 


Mo.,., n . V i hi., uuieci 1 or its^suaar trade, 

t ‘ ^station, at Budbud, is a Deputy Magistrate’s eui- 

, Il'i ?o°f c arnvmg at , Mankur, the Grant Trunk Road is 


, a / > 1 0 : ' 'Kim j runh i\oau 

rosMd at Caksaa, near which the Birbhum road hranches off, 

r,ver A '”‘ f l^-banr. Here we come in 
Vf / 0 c * lutl [ a > one ot the *• everlasting hills,” 1,000 feet 
fJ? m ( l 5 en ?f/ s, ^! n to those who can escape from the con- 
imdninf °u° KCS in , Calcutta. The land now begins to 
undulate ; the atmosphere becomes drier and more exhilarat- 
g. ie soil on the ridges is rather sterile, abounding with 

7 "» but . m tht ‘ hollows good crops are raised by a system 
o( terrace irrigation. 

Tr Pa : ne ^S^r,JP t opia K /,urJ 98 m., is close to the Grand 
runk Load. I he Knlipur Cutting, 102 m. is a heavy 
piece ol work. A bridge of one span of 80 feet of brick 
! vot * ls dirown oyer the road : it was begun and finished within 
oui months. The counliy here is most beautiful; as the 
vjsiio! approaches along the railway, east or west, he can see 
j a distance this large span : it was built without any centres, 
'he earth-work underneath being' formed to suit the radius, 
and cut out alter the work was finished. Westward is the heaviest 
embankment on the v hole line from Calcium to Raniganj over 
the vallery of the A'i; > Tu/uAr, <> hich is crossed by a viaduct 
ot seventeen openings ot twenty Hot each. In the neighbour 


ing jungle of Kyrasoie, to the right, peafowls and partridges 


•ne found, while on the left is seen the Damudar river, with 
its white sands. 

The coal formation commences near Kyrasoie, and extends 
as far as Bagsama. covered extensively with alluvium. As in 
all c.»al districts, the soil is barren.’ There is a siding at 
Durgapur, distance 105^ in., which is near the ‘Kerasolc 
shooting ground. 

Undal, 1 15 ni., is the station for the Singurott /rcilicit lit, . 
< obstructed for the accommodation of 1 ho several coal mines 
*n its neighbourhood, belonging to the Bengal Coal Company, 
'he Last India Coal Company, and the Equitable Coal Coin 
pany, b« sides some private mine... 

'iiugarati is striking from its long massive embankment's for 
{‘ > 0 ; L ’ ttm Kdie line against theDamudaw wlyth^iproaehes close 
y a.n ».is in former years indicted immense damage on 
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fc country. The Singaran viaduct is a bridge of fifteen 28- 
feet arches, and three 80-feet spans. Near Singaran, beyond 
the confluence of the Nunia and Damudar rivers, are the 
remains of what is said to be a petrified forest, one similar 
to the petrified forest near Cairo. 

The view on approaching Ranigunge is fine ; hills in the 
distance and table-land in front, with an undulating soil which, 
however, is generally barren, owing to the cutting down the* 
trees; it is composed of a ferruginous clay like that in Assam. 

• The hollows between the waving ground are the parts chiefly 
cultivated; in many places quantities of iron have been found. 

Ranigunge, (the old Shcrgarh) 122 m., has now a con¬ 
siderable European population, composed chiefly of Engi¬ 
neers, other railway servants, and of men employed in the 
various collieries, though Assensole has been made the chief 
station. There is a neat church here with a Protestant burial 
ground attached. 

The Coal-mines afford regular employment for several 
1 thousand men and women, chiefly of an aboriginal tribe, called 
Beauri. The strata above the mines are composed of sand¬ 
stone and thick beds of alluvium. More than thirty species 
of fossil plants, chiefly ferns, have been found in this coal, of 
species similar to those in the Yorkshire and Australian coal. 
The coal lies in the basin between die Damudar and Ajai 
rivers, formed thousands of years ago, when the ocean rolled 
its waves far beyond Ranigunge. The mines extend under the 
bed of the Damudar: they were at cidentally di$< overed, ab jut 
60 years ago, by Mr. Jones, a man of considerable enterprise 
and architectural skill, of which Bishop’s College is a monu¬ 


ment. The place was then infested with tigers and bears ; the 
jungle has since been cut down, the bears and tigers have fled, 
but with the clearing away of the trees, has also departed 
fertility from the spll, as hasoccured in Egypt and othei pi u < ■ 
The quantity of coal now raised annually in Ranigunge i very 
large; the East Indian, Oudh and Rohilkuml, Sind Punjab 
and Delhi, and some minor railways, use this coal >mh, be¬ 
sides a very large trade being done in Calcutta. It is raised 
at a cq|L of about two rupees per ton on the surface: the ex¬ 
pense of establishment, wear and tear, transit, Set:., amounts 
to about six rupees per ton, and it is sold in Calcutta for about 


ten rupees per ton.. 

The'hills of ChOLna, Baharinath, and Pachct have a line ap 
peran.ee from Ranigunge. Bahariifath is only abuiit twelve miles 
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from Ranigunge; it is 1,200 feet high, and is easily accessible 
in a palki. 

Hotel \ Williams.' Hotel. . . 

From Raniganj to Sitanimpur the present mam line, runs 
over a portion of what was the Burrakur Extension Line. 
On this portion of the line there are the stations ofSearsolC, 
124 m., and Neemcha, 125, used only for the coal traffic. 
After leaving the latter station, the railway crosses the Aoo- 
neti/i River, which is bridged on the Grand Trunk Road by 
a suspension bridge, visible from the line about a mile. From 
this, the great Salma Dyke of whinstone is crossed. This 
dyke is of remarkable length, as it extends from the south 
of the Damudar, running northwards for about 80^ miles. 
Much of the stone from this dyke was used in Calcutta 
for road metal, for which it was admirably adapted, but 


expensive to work. 

Assensole, 133 in. Here extensive workshops and engine 
sheds have been erected, and the place is becoming of much 
importance, a large new native town having already sprung up. 

A largo population of railway employes are stationed here, 
and several rows of commodious two-storied houses have been 
built for them. Avery neat building has been erected fora 
Library and Institute; and there Ms also a capital Swimming 
Hath. The site of the station is on a slope ol rising ground, 
ami the works present a very imposing appearance. 

The Assensole rates, which lire held annually, .Me xeiy 
popular with the t alcutt.i holidav-scekeis , the distance is so 
convenient, and the s< enery is a .Mange from the paddy plains. 

Scetarampore, ('.S'.' huo npur) 139 m., is the junction 
station for the extension to the Banlkur branch. 


Barakur, is 6 miles from the junction, and is the station 
lor passengers and goods for Fnrulia, JRnarilnig/i, and other 
places in the district 

The Barakur line may probably be extended hereafter m 
til.: direction of Barasna/h, &c., as between l tlk/pi on tin- 
Trunk Road, and Paras mith, extending to the Damn lai, arc 
ihe Jherie coal-fields. extending over an area of 270 square 
miles, which cannot be profitably worked without -qilway 
communication. The valley of the Damudar is in tad one 
.series of coal-fields extending Co Ramgurh aiul Palamo'v. 

Splendid stone tor building purposes is to be- ubtaindd beu:, 
and a considerable quantity lus already iuimd its way to 
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cutta for some of the public buildings now constructing in 
that city. It is far more durable than the Chunar stone, and, 
on account of its hardness, is expensive to work: but it is a 
stone which, when known, will undoubtedly be extensively 
used in Calcutta, notwithstanding the expense of dressing it, 
and the cost of carriage from the quarries. 

Here is the bridge over the river Barakur .—a work of 
considerable magnitude, which took 14 years to construct. 

About 1856, Sir M. Stephenson endeavoured to establish 
a sanitarium on the top of Parasnath , for the benefit of the 
railway officers, but met with great opposition from the Raja, who 
claimed the mountain, and realises a revenue of Rs. So,000 
from the offerings of the Jain pilgrims, who resort there in the 
months of January and February. Nothing was done until 
i860, when the hill was visited by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, Sir J. P. Grant, who had a road made to it from 
Nimya Ghat. A favourable report was given of the dimate; 
buildings were erected, and it was occupied for ten years as a 
military sanitarium ; but the place .did not offer accommoda 
tion for a sufficient number of men. 'J here i plenf 
shooting in the ^neighbourhood. Close to the station there 
are some interesting Jain temples. 

From the Barakur , the traveller has to#*ake to the old 
modes of conveyance in the Mofhssil, and should make his 
commissariat arrangements as in the days of yore, before the 
introduction of railways. 

A pleasant excursion of a week may be enjoyed along tin 
trunk road from Ranigunge to Parasnath mountain (only 50 
mill's distant from Barakur station), the Sinai of the Jains, 
which is seen towering to a height of 4,530 feet. There are 
ttiik bua.-almcs at Taldanga and Top Chanci, to accommo¬ 
date the traveller, and buildings have been erected on a fine 
plateau on the summit of the mountain, in which 30 visitors 
may be accommodated. Greenway’s dak gbari is available 
from the Barakur, by making previous arrangements in Calcutta. 

Beyond Parasnath, the excursionist who lias time can \ Lit 
the mineral springs of Pitkor and Bctkappi the Dttnwali Pass, 
1,300 leet high, with its magnificent hill $Jopes, varied scenery, 
and a descent of 700 feet in one milethe Kaimflr Hills, 
Rohtls fortress on the Son the Thermal springs of Chanie 
on the upper Course of the Barakur;—extending the trip to 
Gaya, with all its Bpddhisl associations and antiquarian remains 
strewed around "the country, from whence the tourist can rejoin 
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E. I. Ry. All the country, north and west of Ranigunge, 
was once the seat of a great empire, Magadh, the cradle of 
Buddhism. 

The hills north of Ranigunge are part of a range which 
reaches trom Bombay to Rajmahal. In this region we have 
the sources of the Subanrckha, Damudar, Son, and Ajai rivers. 
The Damudar coal-fitid alone embraces an area of seventy 
square miles. The hills continue for 140 miles on to the foot 
of the Dhanwa Pass,—a land of hill and dale, wood and 
water, abounding in scenery interesting to the geologist, and 
the lover of the picturesque. The climate also changes, the 
nights are cool and clear; the damp and fog of Calcutta arc 
left behind. The railway, landing the inhabitant of Calcutta, 
who has been for years inhaling the sultry and fetid atmos¬ 
phere of “ the ditch,” in six hours, in the land of the moun¬ 
tain and dell,—will give a great extension to the pleasures of a 
residence in India. To the sportman also it is not devoid of 
interest, as in the whole district of Pachet with its trap hills, 
from the Barakur to the Dhanwa Pass, may be found tigers 
and bears, the destruction of which would be an act of real 
kindness to the defenceless natives. Palamow , Sirguja, Chut 
tici JYagpore, and Pachet, will afford various subjects of interest 
to the tourist, in connection with their aboriginal tribes, prime¬ 
val forests, and rude border chieftains, who, like the lords of 
the Rhine or the Rob Roys of Scotland, exercised their pre¬ 
datory habits on all defenceless persons. 


---—r 

Krom Seetarampore, 137, m., the Chord Line com¬ 
mences. This line was projected chiefly for the purpose of 
facilitating the coal traffic from the Ranigunge and Kuvhurbn 
lee fields to the north-west and Jabalpur, also with a view to 
the saving of about 64 miles of travelling for the direct mail 
trains, and to gi\e vent to any extraordinary traffic. 

In 1852 Professor Oldham called the aitcntiofi of the 
Government to the advisability of having the country, nearly 
in the track of the present Chord Dine, explored, before it was 
finally determined to adopt the Rajmahal (or Ganges Valley) 
route, now called the l oop Line. 

Messrs. Bourne and Perry were, in the working season of 
1852-1853, entrusted with the prospecting of this line which 
was carried through the Belteah Ghat The descent infc> the 
plains north of this Pass was so' steep tha: the project of a 
line by this tome was abandoned, and the Ganges Valley route 
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Ssgl^ted. In those days of early Indian Railway work, a gra 
dient of i in 200 was considered by the consulting Engineers 
as most formidable. Another route was also explored in that 
season, south from Bhagulpore through the Beerbhoom district 
to join on to the present Loop Line near Synthea ; but this 
line was not adopted, although the minimum gradient on the 
main line would not have been exceeded. 

A few years afterwards, the Railway Company, requiring fuel 
beyond that which the immediate neighbourhood could supply, 
for burning several millions of bricks to construct the bridges, 
i\:c., between Patna and Monghyr, acquired possession of a 
portion of the Kurhurbalee coal-fields. Mines were worked 
there, and the coal carted on to the railway, via the Bctteah 
(Ihdt, through which the Company constructed a good road, 
and this supply of fuel enabled the brickwork to be completed 
within a reasonable time. 

Subsequently the demand for coal for the Locomotive Depart¬ 
ment having greatly increased, it was considered that a din 
communication with the Kurhurbalee coal fields would cause 
an immense saving in the cost of coal, and that coal being of 
superior quality to any other obtainable, it was determined, 
that a Chord Line should be explored, which would, in addi¬ 
tion to those advantages, render it unnecessary to double the 
present Loop Line, a step that would otherwise have been 
necessary in order to provide for such an influx of traffic as 
occurred in 1863-64. 

One of the most favourable Passes in the Kharakpur lhlls 
was the Hulwanghurree Pass, in the Bhagalpur district, several 
miles east of the present line j but while this route was being 
carefully surveyed and levelled over, Mr. Bourne direovered a 
favourable pass more to the westward, called the Nargunjoo 
Pass, and proposed that this one should be adopted. It brought 
the line much nearer the Kurhurbalee coal-fields, and shorten¬ 
ed the direct line still more. The gradients were somewhat 
steeper, but the oilier advantages decided the rase in favour 
of tliis pass,'and the present route was adopted in 1864. 

The entire country, from the Grand Trunk Road near 
Dumrah round to the Nargunjoo Pass, w-is carefully examined, 
with a view to see if more direct or a more favourable line 
could be obtained through any of the ghats, but they were all 
found to be impracticable, without very great expense. The 
line was set ou.t m 1864-65, and the contract for its construc¬ 
tion let to Messrs, llrasscy/ Wylhes and Perry at the end of 
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y The line was opened for traffic on the ist January 1871 
The Chord Line runs for about 35 miles on the ridge of the 
water-shed of the \jai and Barakur rivers. It passes through 
a picturesque but scantily-populated country. 

The first station on the Chord Line is Maijam, 149 m. Near 
this is a large market town, Standee, to which cattle, grain, and 
oil are brought from long distances for sale, and chiefly seiit to 
Calcutta. 

The scenery is very pretty from this station along the line ; 
the bold jungle-covered, conical hill of Boodmah is passed 
before arriving at the next station. 

Jamtara, 158 m. The village is in the Santhal Perganahs; 
a petty Raja resides there, and there is a cutcherry of a 
Deputy Commissioner, who has a bungalow not far from the 
line. There is a missionary station at the village of Sahanah, 
about a mile from Jamtara. 

Khurmatar, 169 m. This was the head-quarters of the 
staff of the lower division of the line during its construction. 
There are prettily-situated bungalows, formerly belonging to 
the Railway Company and to the contractors, near the station. 
The large village of Koraun , where there is some trade, is 
" about four miles from the station, and near this coal is found. 

Leaving this station, the line passes over a more broken 
country, and at the 174th mile the river fyntea is crossed by a 
fine bridge of eight 84-feet iron girder spans. 

Muddapur, 184 in. Refreshment Rcnms. This is an engine 
station, and is the junction for the Kurhurbalec branch, which 
goes to the collieries. 

A mile from the station is Sapha, the residence of the De¬ 
puty Chief Engineer, and about 2 miles further on, the river 
Putro is crossed by a bridge similar to the Jyntea, consisting of 
eight spans 84-feet iron girders. Very sudden and heavy floods 
come down these rivers at times. About four miles further on, 
the hill of falei'i is passed, a place, a few years ago, abounding 
with tigers. 


The Kurhurbalee Branch is a single line over a very 
difficult country, with several gradients of 1 in So 
The first station on the Brandi is Jagadispur, 8 n. from 
Muddapur and 192 m. from Howrah. 

Mohesmunda, 17 m. 

Girhidi, 23 in. 

t'hc branch line goes on from this station to a coal wharf 
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SuiC^Curhurbali, and there is also another small branch into 
Serampore , both of these extensions being for the coal traffic,' 
and leading to coal property in the possession of the Railway 
Company. 

The traveller wishing to proceed to Parasnatli by this route 
must go to Muddapur, where he has to wait 2 hours for the 
train to Kurhurbali coal-mines. He can have an early break¬ 
fast here. By giving notice, 3 days before hand, to the De¬ 
puty Commissioner at Pachamba. near Kurhurbali, a palki and 
bearers can be procured to take him to Parasnath, distant 20 
m. from Girhidi, the railway station of Pachamba: the road 
passes through an agreeable forest country. Palganj , the resi¬ 
dence of a Raja, is 12 m. distant from Girhidi. Before reach¬ 
ing Palganj, the Barakur river is crossed, a bed of sand in the 
dry season. Medhaban , at the foot of Parasnath, looks very 
picturesque, with its Jain Temples and Dharmsala , capable 
of accommodating several hundred Jain visitors. In the cold 
season as many as 50,000 Jains visit this place on pilgri¬ 
mage; the majority are from Central India. All mount by a 
steep ascent to the shrine of Parasnath on the top of the 
mountain; they afterwards proceed by the Chord Line to 
Champanagar, near Bhagalpur, an old seat of Buddhism 
in India. 

The Kurhurbali coal-field has, for the last 15 or r6 years, 
attracted the attention of Government and of private indivi¬ 
duals owing to the generally admitted superiority of its coals 
to any in the field of the Damudar valley, and to its position 
in connection with the Chord Line, enabling it to supply the 
hirge towns in the North-West Provinces. Dr. LcClclland 
first surveyed it in 1848-49, and mines were afterwards worked 
for supply of coal to river steamers at Surajgarh and Monghyr, 
by Mr. Juman. The Railway Company have now resumed 
operations, but the Bengal Coal Company is the chief worker. 
The coal-field includes a superficies of 1 r square miles. The 
inhabitants are principally Santhals, K 61 s, Mundas. Oraons, 
Paharis and low caste Hindus. A trap dyke, 60 feet long, 
runs east and west to the north-east of Kurhurbali; there 
are in all 15 trap dykes in this coal-field. Trap is abundant 
through the country as far as the Rajmahal hills. The 
quantity of coal in the field is estimated at 380 millions of 
tons; assuming the rate of consumption at 250,000 tons a 
year, the Kurhurbali field has a life of about 300 years. 
The East India Railwa ,alone requires for its Locomotive 
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epartmenl one-half of the total quantity 
India.* 


4>l 

of coal raised in 


Baidyanath, 202 m., is the station at which pilgrims coni¬ 
ine by rail to Dcogarh or Baidyanath, have to alight. The 
original name of the place was [esseedec, but the native name of 
Deo gar it was given as guide to pilgrims travelling. About 
100,000 pilgrims come annually to the temples at Deogarh and 
from thence they generally proceed to Puri, to the temples of 
Juggernath, where is the celebrated idol of Vishnu. These pil¬ 
grims carry the sacred water of the Ganges as offerings to the 
idol at these shrines.t 

Simultalah, 218 m., is the station arrived at before enter¬ 
ing the Nargunjoo Pass, and from this to the next one the line 
passes through deep cuttings, only here and there getting a 
sight of the jungle-covered pass. 

Nawadi, 229 m., is an engine changing station, with large 
barracks and houses for the Company’s servants. It is prettily 
situated at the foot of the hills. Between this station and 
Simultalah, the goods trains are generaly assisted by a second 
engine on account of the steep incline through the pass. 

• m this station the line passes for Over 20 miles through the 
estates of the Raja of Gidhor (Jai Mandal Singh) who gave 
the land required for the railway tree to tiro Government. 
The country is highly cultivated, especially on approaching 
Lakkiserai, where poppy and grain cultivation is extensively 

carried on. 1 

Ghidhor, 23O m. Phis station received us present name 
in honour of the Raja, who has a house near this line at the 
village of Putsundah, the original Ghidhor, from which he 
takes his title, being several miles from the line to the west 
of the river Koil 

Jaraui, 245 m. This station is also newly napied after 
a large town on the banks of the Koil, where there is an 
extensive trade. The original name of the place is Mullcypore. 

The Koil river runs close to the line from this intb Lakki 
serai on the west of the line, and on the east the Khurrack- 
pure Hills extend from near the line across to the Ganges. ^ 

Mananpur, 255 m. Good shooting can be had along'the 
foot of the hills to the east: the small hills of Joianuggur are, 

* Sec* Oldham’s Mineral Statistics of India, Coal Mcmorandn of the 
y ieological Survey, vol. vii.. pi. i. \ 

t For an account of Ueogaih, ‘ lluntcc s Uural Bengal. 
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dhe west side of the Koil. Several good specimens of stone 
sculpture were found in their neighbourhood. 

The junction with the Loop Line takes place about a mile 
to the eastward of Lakkiserai, and before crossing the KLoil 
over its splendid iron bridge, immediately beyond which is 
the station of Lakkiserai. 


Returning to Kami Junction we trace the course of the 
Loop Line. The first station is 

Gushkara, 88 m. (from Howrah). A road from this place 
to Cutvva, a large commercial town.on the Hughli, has been 
constructed by Government. 

Beddia, 95 m. Soon after passing the station the line 
crosses the river Ajai. as wide, during the rains, as the 
Hughli at Howrah. The bridge measures 2,200 feet across, 
and consists of ,36 masonry arches of 50 feet span. 

Bulpore, 100 m. At a distance of two miles is the village 
of Surul, the site of extensive Silk Filatures which belonged 
to the East India Company. The remains of the splendid 
Residency were, until very recently, in existence. A metalled 
road of 9 miles leads to Elam Bazar. 

Ahmoodpore, (Ahmadpur) m2 m. This station is the 
nearest point to Soory, from which it is distant about nine 
miles, but the road is not used for carriages, which, however, 
are generally to be had at Synthea station, distant 11 miles 
from Soory, to which there is a good road. 

Ranges of hills in the Santal country are visible from this place. 

Synthea, 120 m., situated on the banks of the river Mor y 
which is here crossed by a splendid masonry bridge (similar in 
construction to that over the Ajai, but of 300 feeV less length) 
consi.-.ting of 24 arches of 50 feet span. The foundations 
of both these bridges pass through .1 superstratum of sand, 
varying from nine to fifteen fed. 

At Synthea a conveyance can be procured to proceed to 
Soory, the capital of Birbhum, 12 miles distant; a cool and 
pleasant residence in the rains: the old cjty of Nagore, beyond 
Soory, is well worth a visit, as well as die mineral springs in 
its neighbourhood.* 

Mullarpore, (Muljrpur) 130 m. A large Mahommedan 
village, lies about a mile to the west of the station. 

* Fora full w&njilt of the jBirbhuin district, -we Hunter's M Annals 
«»f Rural Bengal.” 
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Rampore Hat, (Rampur Hat) 137 m. A changing sta¬ 
tion for engines. It was a few years ago an inconsiderable 
village, but is now rising in importance, as there is a large 
railway establishment here, and much grain is sent front 
hence by rail. 

Nalhati, 146 m. Passengers change here for the Nalhati 
Stair Railway line to Azimganj from whence they can proceed 
to Murshidabad , Berhampur, Bhagioangola, Dinajpur, 

Azimganj, 27 m. from Nalhati, is distant from Murshidabad 
about 6 miles. Gharis may be had at Azintganj by previous 
order, but the river affords the readiest means of communica¬ 
tion. 

The Murshidabad district is one possessing great historical 
interest. Murshidabad was formerly called Maksudabad, and 
became the seat of the Nazims of Bengal from the time of 
J j far Murshid Kuli Khan, who transferred the seat of the 
Government from Dacca to Maksudabad, which he now called 
after his own name, Murshidabad (A. D. 1704). The district 
of Murshidabad passed to the E. I. Company by the grant of 
Shah Alain in 1765, and‘since that period the dignity of the 
Nawabs Nazim of Bengal has become purely titular, and is 
supported by the magnificent allowance of 60,000 per 
annum, paid out of the revenues of India. There are several 
extensive Silk Filatures and Indigo factories in the district. 
The town of Murshidabad is situated on the Bhagirathi, and 
extends for several miles from north to south. The palace of 
the Nawab Nazim is a splendid pile of buildings. There is 
also a college in connection with the Nizamat, "to which an 
English Professor is attached. The house where Sirajud 
daulah was killed is pointed out, as well as the one in which 
the Sets, the Rothschilds of India, lived. 

Muraroi, 156 m., better known in the district as Mooraday. 
the nearest point to fangipur, the station on the Ganges where 
the Government tolls are collected from boats passing through 
tlie Bhagirathi. and where there is a large mart and”extensive 
indigo cultivation. 

The Maheguri Hills, in the Santal Pcrgannahs, 1,600 'feet 
high, 30 miles from Muraroi, were thought of as a sanitarium 
in 1861, but they are only half the height of Parasnath, and 
not so accessible. • , 

Rajgowan, 163 m.. about 200 loet above the plains, close 
to the jungle of Duumikoh. 
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Pakour, 1 70 m. 'J'he station ot Pakour was one ot the 
first places plundered and destroyed by the rebels during the 
Santhal insurrection in 1855. The bungalows of the railway 
officers were plundered and burnt, the Rani’s palace was sacked, 
and the native town overrun by the marauders, 8,000 in 
number, armed with bows, arrows, and battle-axes ; many of 
the inhabitants were barbarously murdered. A small fort, 30 
feet high, in the form of a Martello tower, loop-holed for 
musketry, was erected here in 1856 : from it the town of 
Jangipur , 15 miles distant, is distinctly visible, as well as the 
Rajmahal range for 40 miles: a similar tower was erected at 
Rarnpur Hat; both afforded protection to the Railway 
Company’s officials and the officers and detachment of the 
32nd Regiment, when the mutinous companies of the 32nd 
15 . N. I. passed through the place in November 1857. About 
ten miles further, the river Gomani is crossed by a handsome 
viaduct. 

Bijapur, 178 m. 

Bahawa, 186 m., chiefly used at present as a pas¬ 
senger station. It is believed that a considerable amount 
of traffic would be obtained if railway road feeders were 
provided, as there arc many very fertile valleys occupied by 
Santhals in the interior, without any outlet for the produce, and 
valuable beds of coal have been found in the Gomani and 
Bansloi Valleys. 

Soon after leaving this station, the line enters the Sttapahar 
Cutting, carried for a considerable distance through the solid 
rock of basalt with kunkar —a work presenting great natural 
difficulties, and the execution of which was much delayed by 
the extreme unhealthiness of the district and of the season, 
thousands of the Santhal laborers having been carried off by 
cholera. The whole work was also much hindered by the line 
crossing the watershed of the country, where hill streams sud¬ 
denly rise 12 feet in a couple of hours. 

Tin-Pahar, 196 m. At this point, the station oi “the 
three hills,” the line enters the group of hills which form the 
north-east face of the highlands, stretching a considerable dis¬ 
tance south and south-west, and connected with the Vindhya 
Range, and the highlands of the Dekkan. The hills are oi 
moderate elevation, and covered with jungle, but cultivation is 
rapidly extending. The hills arc deadly malarious in the rains. 
They are considered to be of volcanic origin. 

Passengers change carriages here tor the Rujmahol Branch, 
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^^ajmahal, which is situated on the right bank of the 
Ganges, and is reached by a branch ot the E. I. R., 7 miles in 
length, Starting frcm Tin-pahar. It is the first point on the 
line at which the railway “ taps the Ganges,” and but for the 
unfortunate circumstance of the river having changed its 
course so considerably as to leave the town of Rajmahal some 
miles inland, it would, in all probability, have become an im¬ 
portant trading outlet for the produce of the district. As it 
is, it has once again sunk from the temporary gleam of pros¬ 
perity which visited it after the opening of the railway, and 
now barely exists on the memory of its former greatness : in¬ 
dications of the river’s tendency to return to its former course 
have been observable. 

Rajmahal was up to the sixteenth century called Agmahal. 
In 1595, Raja Man Singh, Akbar’s governor of Bengal fixed 
upon Agmahal as his residence, built a palace, and called the 
town that arose ‘ Rajmahal’ or ‘ Akbarnagar.’ Shortly after, 
Dacca was made the capital of Bengal ; but during the gover¬ 
norship of Prince Shah Shuja, son of Shahjahan and brother 
of Aurangztb, Rajmahal became once more the seat of 
government (1639 to 1660). '1 ho ruins ot Man Singh’s palace 

and of that of Shah Shuja still exist. A large portion of the 
ruihs, as well as of the Zenana, were removed by the contrac¬ 
tors of the Railway Company, and used as ballast foi the line, 
but sufficient objects ot interest remain, to make the place 
worthy of a visit by all lovers of antiquity. I he ruins are 
situated two miles north ot the Railway Station, and «omprise 
splendid mosques and a palace. In the vicinity of Rajmahal 
is the cascade of Mutijir. 

The Hindi language begins to lie spoken here instead of 
the Bengali. 

Rajmahal is in the direct route to Maldah, distant about 
20 miles on the opposite bank of the Ganges, c.los<» to which 
are the ruins of the once famous city of Cam* the ancient 
capital of Bengal, on the east bank of the Bhagirathi, extend¬ 
ing eighteen miles in length and six in breadth. The princh 
pat ruins are a mosque lined with black marble elaborately 
wrought, and two lofty gateway walls, 100 feet high, the re¬ 
mains of a fine palace ; but there are many other remaii.s’scat- 
tcred over the vast plain, retaining traces of their original 

* Martin’s (Buchanan, Hamilton’s) Eastern India. vol. ii.. pp. &7'7& 
for an account of the interesting ruins to lie found In t,\ur: also Journal. 
As, So. fungal, for 1S73. 
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chitectural excellence, and attesting the former grandeur of 
the city. Immense quantities of building materials have been 
drawn from this spot, but their removal is now forbidden. 
The greater part of Murshidabad was built out of its ruins. 
About 200 years ago, the Ganges deserted its former course. 
This, along with a fearful pestilence, caused this mighty city 
of former days to be forsaken by its teeming population and 
left to become the lair of tigers. Perua, or Great Panduah, 
about 6 miles from Maldah, is well worth a visit on account 
of its splendid ruins, which are described in Martin’s Eastern 
India, vol. ii., pp. 644-56. 

At Taljeria , between the stations of Tin-Pahar and Malia- 
rajpur there is an interesting missionary establishment, which 
was founded by an exemplary Christian, the Rev. \V. Puxley. 
He was formerly an officer in Her Majesty’s service, but after 
the Crimean war, in which he served, he resigned not only 
this, but the ease and comfort which his own private fortune 
might have afforded him, for the furtherance of the good pur¬ 
pose he had at heart. And here, on the site of one of the 
engineer’s bungalows, in the vale which, from its unhealthi- 
ness, had been designated “The Valley of the Shadow of 
I )eath,” this noble Christian man has established a colony of 
Santhal Christian converts. There are Training Schools for 
Santhal boys established here, an Infant School, and Girls’ 
School. A handsome Church has been recently erected, 
visible 10 m., beyond Tin-Pahar station.* 

Maharajpur, 211 m. After leaving the station on the left, 
may be seen, during the rains, in the distance, a pretty water 
fall, and, in a plain at the foot of the hill, three or four arches 
of a bridge over which the old Mahommedan road from 
Murshidabad to Patna once passed. 

Sahibganj, 220 m., is a pretty station. The encamping 
ground for invalided troops on the march is here, and is covered 
with tents in the cold weather. There is a dak bungalow. 


Previous to the opening of the Northern Bengal Railway, 
through Sahibgunge was the rouh for Darjeeling. It is still 
found convenient for passengers from the North West, but the 
traffic being very small, it is necessary to engage a gharry be¬ 
forehand from Caragola; a steam ferry, in connection with 

* Since this w«s written the Santhal Mission h.'.s been greatly extent!••H, 
and a number o' fa.thfnl missionaries are labouring successfully among 
tin’s interesting people. 
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e train, takes passengers across to Caragola daily (except on 
Sundays.) There are dak bungalows at Caragola, Purnea, 
Kishengunj, and Silligori, at the entrance of the Terai or 
jungle. From Caragola to Silligori is 136 miles by the cart 
road, and up the hills to Darjeeling 30 m. more. 

The road from Caragola to Silligori, begun in 1861, and 
completed at a cost of 12 lacs is in good order; and in 
clear weather, shortly after leaving Purnea town, a magnifi¬ 
cent view is obtained of the snowy range, reaching over a 
space of more than 100 miles, right down to Bhutan, with 
Kinchinjanga towering magnificently far above the rest, his 
head wrapt in everlasting snow. Titalya, an old military 
station is passed on the left, prettily situated on the Mahanadi. 
From Silligori the traveller will proceed by the Darjeeling 
Himalaya Railway . 


About two miles beyond Sahibgunge is a high hill called 
Gangajtersad , overlooking the river, and isolated from the rest 
of the range. Beyond this, about five miles, are the ruins of 
the old fort of Te/iagarh, or Garin, now two miles inland, but 
which once stood on the banks of the river, commanding the 
only road between Bengal and Behar. In former times, it 
was looked upon as the ‘key of Bengal.’ The two extreme 
gates were a mile distant from each other. 

Pirpointi, 234 m., situated at the foot of a detached hill. 

On the summit of a cliff hanging over the river is the tomb of 
Fir Pointi, a reputed Mussulman saint, whence the place takes 
its name. There is a monument trt him erected by a Moslem 
from Medina. The Pathar-ghat rocks in the vicinity are 
excavated into numerous small cells, some of them adorned 
with sculpture, now unoccupied, but formerly the retreats of 
solitary ascetics. 

Colgong, (Khalgaon) 247 m. An old mud fort stood here. 

Abreast of the station, the Colgong group of rocks is seen on 
the left, rising 50 or 60 feet out of the river, their rugged outline 
relieved by scattered trees and bushes most grateful to the eye. 

These rocks are outliers of the Rajmahal hills which are on 
the right bank of the river, affording a most interesting study to 
the geologist. On one of these Colgong rocks a Hindu hermit 
dwelt about fifty years ago, and ministered in a temple built in 
honor of the god Mahadeva, but falling sick, he resolved to. 
offer himself a voluntary sacrifice to the deity ; and, having 
appointed a day, and assembled a vast conepune of people, he 
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ged into the river and disappeared, soon after which the 
temple fell down without any apparent cause, and the spirit of 
the deity was said to have deserted the reck. On the south¬ 
ern rock a Muhammadan fakir fixed his abode, but he died 
about 35 years ago ; and his mantle having fallen on no suc¬ 
cessor the rocks are now abandoned to flocks of pigeons. 

Ghoga, 253 m. The river of that name is here crossed 
by a bridge of 5 spans of 60 feet each. 

Bhagalpur, 266 m., situated on the right bank of the 
Ganges, seven miles wide here during the rains. Bhagalpur 
is a pleasant station; the country undulates, and there are 
many handsome houses of European residents. Near it stood 
Kartiagar , on the site of which is the fort occupied by troops; 
this building was erected before the Christian era by one of 
the Kama rajas. These rajas subsequently became Buddhists, 
and were the rulers of Behar. Near Kernagawan are two 
ancient round towers, about 70 feet high, erected in Buddhist 
times, when Champanagar, 5 miles west of Bhagalpur, was a 
Buddhist capital, the seat of empire. Great numbers of Jain 
pilgrims from Central and Western India still come here in the 
cold weather. The 24 Jain deities are to be seen in the temple. 

Adjacent to the town is the Cleveland monument. Mr. 
Cleveland was judge of Bhagalpur in 1780, and so checked 
the overbearing of zemindars against the Paharis, or hill men 
of Rajmahal, that he became most popular with right-think¬ 
ing natives of all ranks. He established a corps composed 
entirely of Paharis, known as the Bhagalpur JETill Rangers, 
and when he died in 1784, at the early age of 29 years, a 
monument was erected to his memory by the natives, at the 
foot of the hill on which-vands the house known to this day 
as “Cleveland’s House.' 4 

Sultanganj, 281 m. At this station, in 1861, a curious 
Buddhist image, made of copper, ten feet high, was dug out 
in the excavation of a mound containing an old Buddhist 
temple. The country is covered with Buddhist remains, and 
the rock of Sultanganj, which contains a temple of Parasnath, 
is resorted to by the Jains. Within view are the famous 
rocks of Jfi 7 ighira, which abound with curious sculptures in 
basso ••elievo, and on which arc built several Hindu temples. 
Immense numbers of pilgrims come here to take Ganges 
water to Dcogarh and South India. On the mainland there 
is a Muhammadan mosque, and, close by, the Government 
opium godow/is. 
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Burriarpur, 292 m. After passing this station, the line 
bends away considerably to the north, in order to avoid the 
range of rocky hills, commencing near Monghyr, and extend¬ 
ing south and south-east, called the Kharakpur hills, a spur of 
the Vindhya range. The Kharakpur rajas, who li\e there, are 
a family several centuries old, whose history will be found in 
Martin’s Eastern India, vol. ii., pp. 235 43, and Proceedings, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1870, p. 306. Besides many 
scattered hills, there are three very remarkable groups. The 
most northern is an uninterrupted chain, from east to west. 
Adjacent to the south of this ridge, and separated from it 
only by narrow defiles, is an extensive mass of very irregular 
form, and surrounded by a cluster of small hills. To the 
south is an extensive range, stretching far westward, and 
connected with the Vindhya hills. 

Through the northernmost ridge the line passes through a 
tunnel (called the Monghyr Tunnel )—the only one on the East 
Indian Railway. It is 900 feet in length, 23 in height, and 26 
in width, and is cut through clay slate, and very hard and 
compact quartz rock. A portion of the tunnel is lined with 
brick work, as the slate rock is shaky, and the water per¬ 
colates through fissures in the rock at the east end of it. 

Immediately on emerging from the tunnel, we enter the 
station of 

Jarnalpur, 299 m. (Kellner's Refreshment and Retiring 
Rooms.) Jarnalpur lies at the foot of the Monghyr hills, and 
was selected on account of the convenience of its situation 
and its salubrity as the central locomotive station of the East 
Indian Railway. It was then only an insignificant native 
village. The ground was laid out ,».ith work-shops and dwell¬ 
ings on a large scale, and subsequently greatly extended 
owing to the transfer of the whole of the locomotive establish¬ 
ment from Howrah. The works now consist of spacious 
foundries and work-shops of every description needed for 
fitting and repairing the locomotive stock, on a scale not 
unworthy of comparison with the celebrated works at Crewe 
on the London and North-western line. About 500 European 
workmen are employed in these works, for whom, with their 
families, the Railway Company have erected neat and subs¬ 
tantial dwellings. These form the town of Jarnalpur, which 
is laid out in streets and squares, and is placed under muni¬ 
cipal government. 

for the supply of water to their works, „he Railway Com- 
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ny have converted an old jhil into a fine square tank, which 
is further supplied with water by means of a canal cut from 
the base of the hills. 

To show that the Railway Company is not unmindful of its 
responsibility in regard to the large number of operatives 
assembled on this spot, it may be mentioned that an institute 
with a library and reading rooms, a theatre, a swimming bath, 
and other facilities for rational recreation have been establish¬ 
ed. A race course and cricket-ground have also been laid 
out, which, with the charming scenery of the hills in full view, 
afford to the inhabitants a pleasant substitute for the dusty 
strand of Calcutta. Neither have the spiritual wants of the 
people been neglected; a neat church and schools have been 
erected, to which the Railway Company have subscribed 
handsomely. 


Monghyr, 304 ra. is reached by a branch from the Jamal- 
pur station, 6 m. in length. It is a pleasant and healthy 
station. There are here a number of manufactories for the 
fabrication and sale of cutlery and fire-arms, clever imitations 
of English manufactures, but generally of execrable quality. 
The railway has, however, absorbed a number of the artisans. 
The Monghyr chairs are strong and well made, and furniture 
and articles in country-ebony and ivory arc to be had, also 
very neat basket-work, and ornaments in horn and ivory of 
native workmanship. 

.Monghyr, or (Mungb) is the ancient Mudgogiri. The fort 
occupies a commanding position on the extremity of a cliff 
overlooking the Ganges. it was partly rebuilt by Prince 
DanvAl, son of Husain Shah, King of Bengal, about 1498 
A. D. Near the old wall is the shrine of Sh 3 .li NSfah. The 
fort is defended on the land by a wide deep ditch, and is a 
place of great strength. The walls and gates are still in excel¬ 
lent preservation, and there is a very fine mosque, built of 
beautifully moulded brick. Within the walls, which enclose a 
space about '4,000 feet by 3,500 feet, is a lofty mound on 
which formerly stood the citadel, of which there are left no 
remains. There are 2 or 3 large tanks; the roads are lined 
with magnificent old trees. After iiis installation as Nawab 
Nazim in 1760 Mir Kasim removed his capital to Monghyr; 
in 1763 he was dethroned, and after a severe struggle Monghyr 
was taken and the Nawab retired to Patna. Within the 
fort are the offices of the civil station, and the residences of 
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the most of the European inhabitants. In late years, great 
improvements have been made, chiefly through the enterprise 
of private individual, and a pleasanter spot for a short sojourn 
could hardly be met with in Bengal. In the distance are the 
hills before described, near one of which, outlying from the 
range about four miles to the south-east, are the celebrated 
hot springs of Sitakund, the water of which possesses no 
medicinal properties but such as the heat and purity impart. 
The water is greatly prized by the natives, and the springs are 
enclosed and approached by stone pavements. A continual 
bubbling up of the water appears on the surface; in some of 
these springs the heat is so great as to be unpleasant to the 
hand. There is another hot spring at Rishakund and in other 
parts of the district, somewhat hotter than those in Sitakund, 
at a distance of r 5 m. There is a comfortable hotel at Mon- 
ghyr kept by Mrs. Hooley. 


After leaving Jamalpur, the mail line skirts the hilly range 
for nearly thirty miles, passing the stations of— 

Dhurrara, 306 m. Some fine old ruins near this place. 
The fort is demolished. 

Khujra, 317 m. 9 miles beyond the Chord Line Junction 
is passed. 


Lakki Serai, 327 m. (262 m. by the Chord Line,) a sta¬ 
tion on the banks of the river Koil which is crossed by a fine 
lattice girder bridge of 9 spans of 150 feet each. The Koil 
river rises in the Ramgarh district, and is a fine stream in 
the rains. 

From this station the distances by the Chord Line are given. 

After leaving Lakki Serai, the line takes a sharp curve in a 
northerly direction, and at a distance of four miles crosses the 
River Hollohur by a lattice girder bridge of 4 spans of 150 
feet each. The whole of this district is greatly exposed to 
the influence of floods which rise sometimes 12 feet, and the 
line is caniod on an embankment with no less than 532 arches- 
for the passage of the water. 

Burhea, 272 m. 

Mokameh, 283 m. (Kellner's Refreshment Rooms.) 

Barrh, 300 m. A town on the banks on the Ganges. 
Champeli oil is made here. 


Passengers for the Tirhoot State Railway) change at Barrh. 
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short branch runs to Barrh Ghat, 3 m., thence by steam 
ferry to Sultanpur Ghat on the north bank of the Ganges. 
The Tirhoot State Railway, which is instructed on the 
narrow guage, was built in 1874 as a famine relief work. It 
has proved of immense value to the district through which it 
runs, the centre of the Indigo industry. The line runs north 
from the Ganges to Somastipore, 27 m. thence it diverges, one 
line proceeding N.-E. to Durbungah, 50 m., and another N.-W. 
to Mozufferpore, 59 m., the head-quarters of the district. From 
Mozufferpore, an extension is being constructed to Motiharee, 
on the Nepal frontier; and from Durbungah it is proposed 
to continue the railway eastward to .the Northern Bengal Rail¬ 
way, thus establishing a complete northern system, connecting 
Northern Bengal and Assam. Very good sport is to be got 
on the Nep&l frontier. 


Bucktearpore, 311 m. 

Fatwa, 325 m. 

Patna, City , 333 m. This city, the capital of Bihar, 16 
m. broad, and 6 m. long, extends along the right bank of 
the Ganges, and consists of a city, fort, and extensive suburbs. 
The population is almost exclusively native, and the houses 
are densely crowded together. The inhabitants are mostly 
engaged in commerce and banking. In one of the rooms in 
the opium godown was the scene of the massacre of 200 
British prisoners in 1763, in obedience to the order of Mir 
Kasim All' the expelled Nawab of Bengal The rooms are 
still shewn where the massacre of Europeans took place. 
The Victims are buried in the town, and a monument is 
erected over them. Near it stand the old Dutch, Danish, 
and French factories. The opium manufactory at Patna is 
deserving a visit. 

Patna, of late years notorious for its Wahabi conspiracies, 
stands on the site of £a lU>oth r a. th e old capital of North India, 
to which Alexander sent an ambassador. The Muhammadans 
generally call Patna “ Azlmabad,” the name given to the town 
by Prince Azimulshan. grandson of Aurangzib, who was for a 
long time Governor of Bengal and Bihar. In May 1767, 
almost the whole town was destroyed by fiie, when the ware¬ 
houses of the E. I. Company were likewise burned. The 
Son, which now enters the Ganges, 25 miles north, then 
Honed dose to Patna. The old bed may still be traced out. 
A road 60 miles i.i lengtfy, leads to Gaya, a great place of 
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grimage, as many as 10,000 resorting annually to it. 
The whole country abounds with Buddhist remains, images, 
caves, &c. 15 centuries ago, it was the seat and centre of 

Buddhism. 

Bankipore, (or Bank)pur) 339 m. is connected with Patna 
by a pretty road and a long straggling suburb. There are the 
Courts, English College, some pleasant European residences, 
an English Church, a Roman Catholic convent, where a 
liberal education is given, and a high pyramidal building, 
originally built for a granary. There is an external staircase 
to the top, and a remarkable echo within. Bankipore is 
the junction for the Gaya State Railway. 

Dinapore, (Dauapur) 345 m. is the civil and military 
head-quarter of the Patna district, the road from it to Bankipore, 

6 miles long, is lined with houses and cottages. The two 
towns, with Patna, may be considered as forming one city. 
'I'lie mutiny of 1857 in the Patna district originated at 
Dinapore. 


THE PATH A AND GYA STATE PAIL WAY 

Is a short line of 57 miles on the broad guage, and runs 
nearly the whole way over the old Shergh.itl branch of the 
Grand Trunk Road. Starting from Bankipore the first station 
on this line is 

Poonpoon, 9 m. The line crosses here a mountain stream 
of no great size, but hcid in very high esteem as the most 
sacred river in Behar. The station named after the river. 

Masourhi, 19 m. 

Jehanabad, 28 m. The ground about here is low, and 
the line passes over a masonry viaduct of considerable extent. 
Close by the station there are the usual offices of a Magisterial 
Subdivision. 

Makhdumpur, 38 m. 

Bela, 45 1 his is a small village, but to the east- 

nortH-east of it, at the distance of about six miles, there is a 
grcAip of granite hills of great antiquarian interest. The 
group is called Barabar Hills, but the name belongs strictly 
to one of four separate groups, the names of the others being 
Kowadol, Nagarjuni and Dhardwat. The nearest is Kowadol. 
“It is quite inaccessible, as it is formed entire!;, of huge 
masses of granite piled precipitously above one another,'* and 
crowned with a single lofty block that frowujj grandly over the 
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It is said that this pinacle was formerly topped 
by another block, which was so nicely balanced that it used to 
rock even when a crow alighted upon it,” hence the name 
Kowadol or * the crow’s swing.’. It is not known when this swing 
was knocked down on the rocks below. On the northern face 
of the hill there are numerous carvings of Hindu divinities, 
such as Kara Gauri, Mahisasura, and others, as also of some 
Buddhist figures. At the foot of the hill there was formerly 
a temple of hewn granite, and a large village, the site of which 
is indicated by the remains of brick houses, hewn stones, 
broken pottery, and some Muhammadan graves. The name of 
the village was Samanpur. A similar temple also existed on 
the east side, and several of its carved pillars are still stand¬ 
ing, as also a colossal figure of Buddha, which measures 8 
feet in height, the breadth across the shoulders being four feet. 

'l*o the north-east of the last occurs the Baribar group. It 
comprises several hills, of which the Bardbar Hill is the high¬ 
est. The more conspicuous among the others are Sandagiri, 
the Morali, and the Siddhesvar Hills. The last has on its crest 
a Sivite temple of the 7 th century. The Barabar Hill encloses 
a quadrangular basin 400 yards by 250 yards, and right across 
it there runs a small streamlet of clear water. There are 


also two small tanks, the water of which passes under ground, 
and re-appears on the plain on the north side, where it is 
called Piitdlaganga. The basin is surrounded by hills, except 
in two places, where stone walls were built to form a strong¬ 
hold. Facing this basin there are four Buddhist caves of 
great age. The first is named Karnachaupur. It measures 
33 by 14 feet, and has an arched roof, the extreme height of 
which is 12 feet, It was excavated by order of the Emperor 
Asoka in the 19th year of his reign, in B. C. 245. lhe se¬ 
cond is called Sitddmd. It has an Egyptian doorway, and com¬ 
prises a wall 32’9" by 19' 6", and a circular apse or sanctum at 
one end. It is older than the last having been built on the 121I1 
year of Asoka’s reign, (B. C. 252). The circular room has a 
diameter of Tp feet. The third is the Lomasa Risht cave. 
Its size and arrangement are very like those of the last, and 
from its make it is believed to be of about the same age as 
the las', two; but it has no inscription in the lat character to 
show this. The entrance of this cave was enlarged and 
sculotured at a later date, and from two inscriptions on the 
sides of the doorway it would seem that the additions were 
made between the 3rd ^nd the 4th century, 't he fourth is 
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S>!on \ VlSZ i mi/ / a , cavc - Ittoois double-chambered like the 
second, and of the same date, (252 B. C). 

To the east of Bardbar occurs the Mgdrjuni hill. It is of 
smaller extent and less height. On its northern side there are 
three caves of the time of Dasaratha, grandson of Asoka, 
J ho ascended the throne of Magadha, B. C. 214. The largest 
cave .s now called Nd.drjuni, but in the /*/ inscrS 

sS[ld g a? ‘V tS T! ne r ,S G °c piyd ' ° r “ the milkmaids’ cave.” 1 It is 
a flight o' Ml ! Clg °/ 50 feCt ab0V0 the P lains > accessible by 
ir hr q ii andmeaSUr f' 46 5 " ]) y I 9 2 ". the ends being 
H ° hef are the or “ the well cave,” and 

snm : ( i ra 'i C ' T1 l^ are pf small size, but of about the 

a ," ;iS ., ast - A1! diese have doorways of the Egyp- 
tian style, broad below and narrow above. 

olJ. l o m hi , n is situated t0 die north-west of Bardbar 
nn “ , ,ey ° ml - J level P* a ' n ‘ It is formed of two narrow 

ranges of hills running east and west, having a few spurs and 

5 ™ ^ Tal'ji, Gitreyd andVtl/f ?oX! 

iijin- h , .W Se f OIKl '“se there are some masonry terraces, 

sidP^7nK°lT W -'u CeSt0theheight0f 80 fcet against the hill- 
dc, a laige brick mound (the site of an arched , 'nufva), and a 

1 rofnsion of Buddhist and Hindu sculptures scattered every- 
Ibcre are also several tanks, one of them, the Chn>:- 

aokhor rat, being 2,000 feet long, and 800 feet wide. 

Cnakund, 51 m. A small village. Three miles beyond 
it there is, on the right-hand side, an isolated hill, C41 feet 
high and of precipitous sides. It is named PretasiaU. “ the rock 
° departed spirits," from the circumstance of the Hindus 
c iTermg funeral cakes to the manes of cheir ancestors rm >1 
‘OP of it. The word preta also means a ghos^n^ T C 
people imagine that the presiding divinit/of ih d c0mirion 

erwsrsr. a 

ye G a ;r tt u*“ o Princc " AhaiyrB 4 r en,) ’ 

there once lived at this place a demon n 1 . r .1 

of finvi 1, , } • . uemon 01 Aura of the name 

bad TtSnJ a V ? d ms t0 ri 80 rou S austerity. ami 
! .r his ensured 

advice brT 1 ? Bods were annoyed at this, and sought,the 

adon ,S? h "' a “«* > bis advice ijcurrt the ,V 

fores so ,V’ M1 ;, * he demon could not b.- overcome by 
c sll lu tgom was resorted to of making him lie 
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bstrate in order that a religious ceremony might be 
performed, and when he was in that position to sit upon, 
and to so belabour him, as to make ,him immovable. 
A huge stone was also placed on his head, and Vishnu, putting 
his feet thereon, so pressed him down as to keep him fixed for 
ever. The demon was of such colossal dimensions that in his 
fall his head covered the town of Gaya, and the navel lay at Jaja- 
pur. Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, in his work on Buddha Gaya, takes 
this story to be an allegorical representation of the spread of Bud¬ 
dhism, and the final overthrow of that religion by the Hindus. 
Certain it is that the town dates from remote antiquity, and was 
the earliest headquarters of Buddhism. Situated on the west 
bank of the Phalgu river, it is so hemmed in by hills on three 
sides, as to appear like a natural fortress, and before the days of 
artillery must have been a place of great strength : it was at 
one time the capital of the Magadha country. There are, how¬ 
ever, no ancient buildings now extant in the town. The most 
sacred in the town is the temple of Vishnupad , and that is some 
three hundred years old. The dancing hall in front of it was 
erected at the expense of the late Sir Raja Radhakanta Deva. 
Both these structures are very good specimens of the style of 
architecture to which they belong. The sacred object in the 
temple is a block of granite, alleged to be the same which was 
placed on the head of the demon. It once bore the intaglio 
carving of a human foot,—the foot-print of Vishnu—but daily 
washings of centuries have now all but entirely effaced it. It is 
on this stone that every Hindu is required to offer a funeral cake 
to the manes of his parents, and a pilgrimage thereto is obliga¬ 
tory. The next temple of note in the town is that of Gadddhara 
or “ the Mace-bearer,” i. e., Vishnu wedding a mace to prevent 
the demon aforesaid from rising from his prostrate position. 
Next to it is the temple of Gayesvari Devi, who appears as Durga, 
with ten hands slaying the buffalo demon. The Temple of 
Krishna Drdrkd in this neighbourhood is also largely visited, 
but it is certainly less than a hundred years old, and has no pre 
tension whatever to any architectural beauty. In it, however, 
are several images of Buddhist divinities which the Brdhtnans 
have utilized for Hindu worship. 

To the Hindu pilgrim a tank in the neighbourhood of 
Vishnupad is also of interest. It is lined with stones, and has 
massive flights of steps on all the four sides ; but its water 
is of a greenish dir ty colour. On its west side there is a temple 
dedicated to the sun goer Surya, whence the name of the tank 
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i Suryakund . The two rows of pillars in the vestibule of this 
temple are all curiously leaning, like the leaning tower of Pisa, on 
one side, and seem to have been so built originally. 

Towards the northern end of the town there is an isolated 
hill, 372 feet high, which is held in great esteem as the abode 
of a breathing Mahadeo. The divinity is a lingam, about.six 
inches high, and the temple in which he resides is by no 
means imposing, though, being perched on the top of the hill, 
it has a romantic appearance. The mysterious part of the 
lingam is that if the hand be held close over it a distinct 
sensation is felt of wind freely escaping from it. This is due, 
probably, to the bottom of the lingam being seated on a 
hollow space communicating with the cave which opens at a 
distance of about 300 feet from the temple and at a much 
lower level. The cave is low and dark, and the rumour is 
that no one can enter it to any depth without being strangled by 
a demon who occupies it. The heated air of this cave 
finds exit through the interstices between the lingam and the 
yoni in which it is fixed. These interstices are very slight, 
and not easily perceptible to the ordinary pilgrim. The hill 
is named Rdmaslht , and the lingam, Pdtdhsvara. The ascent 
to the top of the hill is easy, there being a flight of steps 
the whole way, broken at intervals by easy slopes. 

The hill on the west of the town attains its highest emi¬ 
nence at the south-western corner, and here it is called 
Brahma Yoni. The height here is 450 feet, and the whole 
distance is spanned by a tortuous line of steep steps, which 
makes the ascent easy. The principal image in the temple 
on the top is dedicated to Sakti, but her likeness is not easy 
to define, as she is not allowed to be seen except from a 
distance, and in very dim light The reason for this mystery 
is that the figure was mutilated by order of the iconoclastic 
Emperor Aurangzebe, and what is now left is not worth seeing 
in broad light. In the porch there arc several images' of Siva 
Parvati, Nandi and others. At the foot of the hill here, there 
is a large Banian tree surrounded by a high wall, and it is the 
site where every pious pilgrim has to perform a sraddh. 

Opposite to the hill, on the other side of the river Phalgu, 
there is a rocky prominence which bears the name of Ru/nagard 
and is largely frequented by pilgrims. The temples here are 
mean and insignificant, but the place must have acquired some 
celebrity eight hundred years ago, as on' 1 of the inscriptions 
fere dates from the 8th year of Mahendra jiala’s reign. 
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ie most remarkable object of antiquarian interest in 
e neighbourhood of Gaya is the great temple of Buddha 
at Buddha-Gaya. It is situated at a distr nee of six miles to 
the south of the town, on the left bank of the Phalgu river, 
here called JVniruujand . I he temple is nearly 50 feet square at 
the base, and 100 feet in height from the granite floor of the 
lower storey to the top of its broken pinnacle. Around the base 
there is a terrace all round, 20 feet high, and from 8 to 12 
feet broad, d he temple is three storeyed, and the roof of the 
1st and the 2nd storeys are vaulted with radiating arches. 
Hie entrance to the lowest chamber has a flat lentel over it, but 
the doors of the two upper rooms are spanned by pointed 
gothic arches. In front of the temple there was formerly a 
three storeyed porch, of which the side walls of the lowest 
storey are now in situ. On each side of the porch there is 
a flight of steps leading to the terrace aforesaid, and over it 
there is a semicircular arch. All the arches have been built with 
voussoirs on the true radiating principle, but cemented with 
clay. Ihese arches are of pre-Muslim era, probably of the 
5U1 century, and bear unmistakable testimony to the Hindus 
having been aware of the principle of, and able to construct, 
radiating arches. The temple itself is believed to be over 
1,900 years old. In the sanctuary of the temple there is a 
large seated figure of Buddha, made of clay and gilt. Thei^ 
was originally a black stone figure here, but that having been 
removed, certain Burmese pilgrims have lately put up this day 
image. The temple owes its sanctity to its propinquity 
to a holy Pipal tree under which Buddha, after his lun<r 
protracted meditations, attained perfection. The tree fefl 
down last year(i88o), and its place has been lately sup¬ 
plied by a seedling. At one time the tree and its adjoining temple 
were surrounded by a richly carved Buddhist railing, parts of 
, u , £ } rc sti11 * n existence. The plastering on the temple has 
Jf tel > bc J en ver y much modernised in course of the rep 
clone under orders of the Government of Bengal, and the 
pace has lost much of its antiquarian interest; but it is still 


worthy of a \ lsit by the lover oi the antique, 
hull details of the antiquities of the town a 


. - antiquities of the town and the district 

will be found in Dr. Rajendraldja Mitra’s work on Buddln- 
Gaya. 


Billta, 356 m. About four miles beyond the station, the 
line crosses the world-famous Son bridge, nearly a mile in 
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1 ') and consisting of 28 spans of 150 feet each. The 
oundations are sunk to an average depth of 32 feet below 
low water level. '1 he Son river, which now flows here, flowed 
in former days 30 miles lower down, close to Patna. 

Arrah, 369 m. a small town, in the midst of the fertile and 
well-cultivated district of Shahabad, of which it is the capital. 

Prom Arrah or Patna is the road to Dehri on the Son, the 
head of the S<bi Canal, where a weir, the largest ever con- 
stiueted has oeen made across the river. It is in one unbroken 
length of masonry, 2 miles in length and 8 feet high: the 
river in flood rises Sj / 2 feet over the crest of the weir and 
iiischaiges about 750,000 cubic feet of water per second, 
the canal when completed will be about 1,120 miles in length, 
21 7/2 miles being navigable, and about 900 miles distributary, 
branching off to Patna, Clmnar, Benares, Buxar, and Arrah. 

1 . total irrigable area is about t, 100,000 acres. The total 
estimated cost is 210 lacs, and to pay a revenue of 8 per cent. 
It is probable, however, that when completed it will be found 
la the cost has been under and the revenue over-estimated, 
lhe town of Arrah, now 12 m. south of the Ganges, 
was formerly situated on the southern bank of the river. 

, ‘ aim 10 attention rests mainly on the fact that it was 

tic cue of one of the most remarkable of the many in¬ 
stances oi heroism which occurred during the mutiny of 
'"5 7 , known as the defence of Arrah. Near the residence 
ot Mr. Boyle, the District Engineer of the Railway, then 
m course of construction, was an upper-roomed buildin- 

M aS rv ? tore ; hou * c> . into whirh Ml Boyle, accompanied 
by Mr. Wake, the Magistrate, the other Europeans of the 
station, and about fifty Sikh solders, retired on the approach 
of the rebel sepoys in July 1857, and in which thev maintain- 
cd their position for a week against 3 onn ' * 

muskets and two small cannons, one of which vis'/lib l""' 
the roof of Mr. Boyle’s home. During thaf tmfe me'rv 

the Sikhs to forsake the house'. 


bu, without success; an incessant fire' ids k p, nm mrom 

-™ d —tortiin, ' WOK, dug: 


1 ,11, . , ‘uv:niiint*s wore mig. 

f ec u- | nd r , were ‘T aUy « heved l) y Major Eyre’s field 
lon e Wonderful to relate, during the siege only one alan, 

a Sikhj was severely wounded, and two or three got scratches. 
' 1 • J 00m bucks. One hardly knows which moM to 
• nmire, the pluck of the little band of Europeans, or the 
Gitv and untiring patience of the Sikhs. 
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It is pleasant to know that Mr. Boyle’s heroism was reward¬ 
ed by Government by the gift of a valuable jaghir ; in addi¬ 
tion to which he has recently been made a Companion of the 
Star of India,— an honor the more prized because it has been 
conferred upon so few other than Government servants, 
either civil or military. 

Behea, ( Bihiah ) 383 m. a station situated on the northern 
border of the great Jagdespur jungle, in which the rebel Ivooer 
Singh (whose residence was at Jagdespur) and his forces hid 
themselves during the mutiny of 1857, and from which they 
were not thoroughly dislodged until the jungle was cut down. 
This work was performed by • Mr. Henry Burrows, the con¬ 
tractor for that portion of the line, who received the right of 
proprietorship of the jungle, comprising a large extent of land 
and numerous villages, as a reward. He has a handsome 
castellated residence at Behea, standing in beautiful park-like 
grounds, which may be seen to the left of the line, a little 
before entering Behea Station. . 

Ragunathpore, 39a m. 

Dumraon, 402 m. is the residence of the Raja of that 
name. The Rajas are called ‘ Ujjainiah ’ as coming from 
Ujjain. The family is old. They gave the emperors of Delhi 
much trouble till they were totally defeated under Shahjahdn. 

Buxar, (Balesar) 412 m. (Kellner's Refreshment and 
Retiring Rooms). This place is remarkable in Indian history 
for having been the scene of the victory gained by Sir Hector 
Munro over the allied forces of Mir Kasim and Shujauddaulah 
of Oudh, in 1764. The result of this victory was a treaty 
which gave to the East India Company the sovereignty of 
Bengal and Behur. It is a large Mussalman town, a great 
trade centre, and has several handsome mosques : the fort 
i- s still in good order, and commands the river. The country 
around is rich in grain, wheat, oats, and barley. Buxar is 
regarded as a place of great sanctity, and was originally 
called by a name signifying i; The Womb of the Vedas,” 
the belief being that many of the inspired writers lived in 
the place. Near Buxar, and through the Shahabad district, 
numerous Buddhist sculptures have been found. Three miles 
from Buxar is a fine Buddhist temple. 

Guhmur, .125 m. 

Dildurnagar, 434 m. 

A few miles l eyond, the liver Kurumnasa, the boundary 
between Bengal and the North-West Provinces, is crossed 
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% a masonary bridge of 13 brick arches of 40 feet span, 
ilie river is abhorred by the Hindus; hence its name 
virtue-destroyer. 

^amanea, 443 to, a large native town, in the centre 
l a f e rtll c district he town was founded by Khan Zaman, 
kSfAkbars lebelhous clnefs, who was defeated and 
killed by the Emperor in 1567. It i s the station for 
passengers for Ghaztpur. The Ganges flows close to the 
station in dangerous proximity. It has, during the last ™ 
years, been encroaching at the rate of 12 feet yearly 
Zamanea has furnished, from its ruins, bricks to the 
Railway for ballast. It was once a fine place and one 

Thcre t0 i t,U i° f il ' S - a J klddhist column, 26 feet high. 

T, Ht?A ,m, ?. r i, 0nu ", the Quccn ’ s Co11 ^ IRnares 
I he late I)r. Oldham, who was formerly Collector of Gha- 

SSW.T-* “‘sr cs,in s 10 >he y h is ,„ry Md 

tics of the Ghazipur district. He has given accounts of the 
antiquarian remains at Syedpur on tlie Ganp^ m ir 
near Sycdpur. Ghouspu), !, MrfM 

Syedpur. Ghazipur itself is a large city, 2 m. Ion- r 0 ’ r 6 fn 
circumference. It was known in Buddhist times as Gaiinur. 
..' c - 1 ar M l us Cornwallis, Governor (General of India died at 
Gha^pur in 1^05, on his progress to the seat of war 
Sukuldeah, 459 m. 

Mogul Serai, 470 m. This is the station for Benares 
v.hich is reached by a branch lino 6 miles in length. 

Benares, ( liana res) (Rajghat Station), 476 m 
Hotels: Clark's Hotel, Hunlop’s Hotel. 

Guide Bocks-. Sherring’s Handbook to Benares „ .. 
Newman & Co , Calcutta. * * r$* \\. 

1 he city is situated on the opposite bank of ti. 

Here is a bridge of boats, in or its absence fai boar"''"’ but 
tl.e tram ; and on the other aide, at the RajglS witU 
hack carriages watting to convey passengera to th JC . r ° und 
rather to Stink, the place where all th, " K or 

ate located, a distance of abont 4 „ •] h» 

y , I'-nediatelv above Rajgto UHe site^f thcoUH .“ * 5 ' 

UiTon " e 'd h h h ‘ 8h ' nU<i ram l’ arls '’fa'fori'vhich e's ejected 

". . 
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station of Sekrole consists of a spacious maidan, upon 
which are the cavalry and infantry lines, the civil offices, the 
church, post office, racket court, &c., intersected by good 
roads and surrounded with bungalows of the usual order, 
standing in large compounds nicely laid out and wooded. 
There is also a public garden which is well kept A small 
stream traverses the military cantonment, which is crossed by 
means of a handsome bridge by the road from Allahabad 
to Benares. 

Benares, though its pretensions to architectural distinction 
are comparatively recent, is probably a town of great anti¬ 
quity. It was originally known by the names of Ivasi. 
and Kasika. 

Benares is emphatically the home of Hinduism. The city 
is “ wholly given to idolatry.” Her temples number more 
.than 1 j°°?> exclusive of the numerous small shrines or niches 
occupied by idols, which meet the eye in ail directions. 'I he 
number of idols actually worshipped by the people cannot be 
less than half a million, and may be many more. Bhe holy 
city is situated on the river Ganges, which is here about 600 
yards wide and fifty feet deep, but rises some forty feet in the 
rains, while its width is increased to about half a mile. The 
city extends about three miles along the banks, with an average 
depth of one mile. It is built on a cliff, the summit of which 
is about eighty feet above the river, to which access is gained 
by splendid ghats elaborately constructed of fine Chunar stone, 
and extending nearly the whole length of the river bank ; 
many of these are unfortunately in a ruinous state, owing to 
the sinking of the foundation. Above these rise an amphithe¬ 
atre of noble buildings, many of them four five stories high, 
all constructed of stone, the line being broken by temples and 
mosques. Many of these buildings are palaces of wealthy 
Indian princes, who make periodical visits to Benares to 
purge themselves from sins contracted in less holy habitations. 
“ \Y hen it is recollected,” says an American writer, “ that the 
buildings above are a hundred feet or more long, and four or 
hat the gh&ts are ipighty feet in height, and 
are in themselves constructions of which any city might be 
proud, that this row of-palaces, temples, and ghats extends 
for two miles along the river bank, worthily terminated by the 
masiid of Aurangzib, with its graceful minars. and that the 
whole scene was lighted up by an eastern sun, bringing out the 
gaudy colpH; of the dress of the people, and the gilded orna- 
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ems of the mosques and temples, the reader may perhaps 
understand and pardon the enthusiasm excited in me by the 
splendid architectural effect of this rivet from, which cannot 
bo paralleled or surpassed by any similar scene in India or in 
the world.” 

An early morning drive of three-quarters of an hour—the 
early morning is the best time for the excursion—will bring 
the visitor to the river’s bank at the upper end of the cit'x 
On the way he will pass the Dia s u Kund, a temple and well 
dedicated to the goddess l)uTga. The temple is a lofty and 
graceful building of pyramidal form, the lines being broken by 
numerous turrets or clusters of turrets, the whole being covered 


with elaborate carving, and with carved 


figures 


of all the 


U' -- w m 

arum iU sacred in the Hindoo mythology. The temple stands 
in a small quadrangle, surrounded with an open colonnade, 
Irum the roof of which a good view is obtained of the build¬ 
ing and of the splendid tank adjoining. The porch to the 
tempi., is a u.. :*nt erection. It stands upon twelve elaborately 
< .uved i iliars, and i surmounted by a dome, with cupolas at 
cru,f corner. A hell is suspended from the centre of the 
d mm, which is said to have been presented by a Kuiopvan 
magistrate of Mimporc about 40 years ago. The temple is 
held very sac.red iti Hindoo estimation, and crowds of worship 
pers floclc there daily to pay their de?oti< ns and to strew thcii 
offering", on the shrine of the goddess, to the no small ad van 
ta/ s e of the portly Krahmins who are in charge of the 
ten pi ral ; it.. as well - the spiritual things of the place, and 
who, In- it ohscried, n not above receiving the offerings of 
the infidel ' b 

'J‘o tin visitor, perhaps, the chief attraction lie; in th* 
thousands ot monkeys, ”all living deities,” which crowd the 
outside 01 the budding and house- in the neighbourhood, ant i 
which have given lo ,t ihcname of the -• monkey temp” ' 
I ;nt. fiu, ,U1 fe> fellows they arc, of a rich orange .bnr, 
fioin the venerable polrun.li („ ,|, c “bain: in its menhed 
wnh graceful agility from turret to pinnacle, 


1*.uterine in fun or m anger, and anon leaping to 


arms,” climbing 
grinning and ( 

’he ground to sc imbhf for a few handfuls of lurched O.v 
1 biown lor them by your Brahmin attendant. P.ui jc.mn. 
ikij: t> ‘Mis they must be in tin* crowded district, i>m > mi as 
d-.cv are ut ike laws of mm*, and but tiv Hindu 

vencrucr, the ape, and their Sacred eb 
"'Jtu ah moiestatibn. 
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rrived at the water’s edge, the visitor should engage a 
boat at the Dassa Surned Ghat, one of the principal bathing 
gluts, and proceeding north, notice in succession the palace 
and ghat (150 years old) of Ahelyia Bhaie, widow of the 
Raja of Indore; the Moonshee Ghat and palace, a handsome 
structure belonging to the Minister of the Raja of Nagpore ; 
Raja Deegah Puttiah’s palace, 60 years old ; and the Raja 
of Ncttore’s palace, a fine stone building. 

Returning south, we land at the Man Mandir Ghat. 

The Man Mandir , or Observatory of Jai Sing, was founded 
in 1680, and is said to be the most ancient building in Benares. 
It is a large square stone building, rising high above the ghat, 
and although greatly decayed, presents some noble specimens 
of elaborate and tasteful architecture. The chief interest is 
on the flat roof, where there still remain several charts of the 
heavens on stone, and some ot the instruments formerly used 
in astronomical observations. Some of the instruments arc of 
gigantic si/e, but are fast falling to decay. The mural qua¬ 
drant, for taking the sun’s altitude, consists of a wall 11 feet 
high and 9 feet broad, in the plane of the meridian. Another 
instrument for ascertaining the declination and distance from 
the meridian of any planet or star, occupies a space 36 feet in 
length by 4'^ feet in breadth, and there arc the remains of 
other appliances of a similar character. 

The Nepalese temple is at no great distance, and is a 
picturesque structure. 

Re-Entering the boat, we pass the unfinished palace of the 
11:.j. 1 of Ulwar and land at the Afanthaniika Ghat , adjoining 
which is the Burning Ghat. The Manikarnika Ghat is the 
inu..t sacred of all the ghfits in Benares. Near by is the 
Manikarnika ieeii } famous in Hindoo mythology. It is said 


th;o then* it, no sin so heinous or abominable which its waters 
cj inotefface, Immediately above the ghfit isa picturesque 
group ol temples erected by the Raja of Amety. 

Next is-the Hindi a Ghitt, a massive stone structure of grand 
design. It was commenced some 40 years ago, but was never 
finished, as the entire structure has sunk some feet into the 
mirth, and is s’ ill sinking. Next is the Raja ot Nagpove’s 
Ghat and palace, a handsome building of Chunar stone A 
group of Jain temples is near; and just beyond is the Panch- 
,, uh'.ui Ghat, one of the most celebrated bathing ghfits. Above 
t!*i> ghat towers lie grc.it Mosque of AurangAb with its two 
lofty minars. 
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ere the visitor should discharge his boat and proceed on 
foot through the city. 

The mosque rises from the ghat, whose hundred steps are 
worn into deep hollows by the feet of the multitude who are 
continually passing up and down, and was erected on the site 
of the Temple of Vishnu. This Aurangzib demolished ; and 
to signalise the triumph of Islam over Brahminism. employed 
the material in building the mosque. The rninars, “ have been 
deservedly admired for their simplicity and boldness. They 
are only 8^ feet in diameter at the base, and the breadth 
decreases to 7 >2 feet, while they have an altitude of 147 feet 
2 inches from the terraced floor of the masjid to the kulsa or 
pinnacle. The terrace is elevated 80 feet above the river at 
low-water level. Though so slender, they have staircases of 
1 go steps, but the ascent is not devoid of hazard, as they each 
lean 15 inches from the perpendicular. The view from the 
top, however, well repays the trouble of the ascent.' - ’ 

Passing through the chouk, the traveller next arrives at the 
Temple of Bnhcsivar, or Shiva, commonly known as the 
Golden Temple.” Bishcswar is the reigning deity of Benares, 
and receives more adoration than any other idol. The temple 
is a mean edifice, situated in the narrowest and most crowded 
pqtt of the city. 

It i > in the centre of a small enclosure, and consists of three 
small rooms, raised on a stone platform, and crowned with 
three domes, two of which arc said to he overlaid with gold, 
the 'request of Ranjeet Singh.- In each room there is a 
Mahadeo, -a plain conical stone set on end. The Mahadco 
is the deification of the lingam or creative principle The 
worship consists in throwing rice, flowers, &c., on the stone 
which are then washed off by a stream of Ganges wat-i bv 
the attendant Brahmin. None but the priests are allowed to 
utter the inner temple. An adjacent enclosure contains the 
sacred m 1 Well of Knowledge,” ink, w-hbh 

flows the watu mat has been poured over the Mahadco in the 
adjoining temple. The well is a putrid sink, bm is neveuhe- 
itss crowded • nil worshippers. It is surrouuded by a hand- 
some colonnade of forty pillars. 

Immediately to the east ot this colonnade, is th> stone 
fi-rnre of a large bull, about seven fie hiiTi, cedi uled • the 
god Mahadeva. 

Nc<u the Bishcswar temple are the remains of a once 
magnificent Hindu temple to Siva, on the walls of which 
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rangzib erected a mosque. The great gateway and the 
adjoining walls remain. 

The neighbourhood of the Bisheswar is ric.i in temples of 
elaborate workmanship, among which the most worthy of 
notice is one to Annpurna , a goddess who is supposed to save 
from hunger. Hence her shrine is always thronged by beg¬ 
gars. There are also one dedicated to Sanichar (the Planet 
Saturn) and one to the Sun. 

A mile to the north is the temple of Bhaironath —the 
deified Kotwal or Police Magistrate of Benares. The Dandpan 
(or stick), the emblem of authority of this deity, is, strange to 
say, deposited in another temple a short distance off, and is 
itself devoutly worshipped. 

Clo famous well called Kdi-K/tp, or vhe Well of 

Fate. Over the trellis work of the outer wall of the building 
is a square hole, so situated in relation to the sun, that, at 12 
o’clock, its rays, passing through the hole, impinge upon the 
water below. At this hour the well is visited by persons 
wishing to search into the secrets of the future. 

The traveller will now be glad to re-enter his gharry and 
return to his hotel. The afternoon may well be devoted to an 
inspection of the city, with its narrow paved streets, flanked by 
lofty stone houses, and swarming with people, with its 1,000 
temples and 300 mosques, its shrines and holy bulls, its shops 
full of strange merchandize, and its manufactories of kincob 
or gold brocade, for which Benares is famous. If an elephant 
cannot he procured, it will be found best to traverse the streets 
in foot, as many of them will not admit a vehicle passing, 
and an el pliant almost fills the whole space between the 
houses. 


In returning from the city the Queen’s College is worthy of 
notice. It is a fine building in the Gothicstyh . < rected from 
the designs of Major Kittoe. It contains a library stored 
with rare Oriental manuscripts, and an Indian Museum, In 
the beautiful grounds surrounding, is set up a stone monolith 
which formerly stood by the river -ide near Aurangzib’s 
mosque. It is covered with carving qnd inscriptions, and is 
supposed to have been one of Asoca's edict columns. 

An interesting visit may be paid to Sarn ithy the remains of 
a large Buddhist establishment, about 4 miles north from 
Benares. The remains consist of ten or twelve acre's of brick 
mounds which have recently be 11 cleared away in places, 
showing the foundation^ of great thickness. The only build- 
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standing is a round tower, over 70 feet in diameter, and 
about the same in height. It is of stone, filled in with brick, 
the stone casing alone being twelve feet thick; each stone is 
numbered. 1 he exterior is decorated with most elaborate 
carvings of fruit, geometric forms, and other designs. The 
work is \ety deep and sharp. I he ok* city of Benares . stood 
here j immense masses of ruins still remain. This tower is 
on- of the tour great monuments of Buddhism commcmorat 
ing Budas giving the law here.* 

Benares is the southern terminus of the Oudc and Rohil- 
kund Railway. The station is at Rajgh.lt. The line runs 
116 k rt ** e an d populous districts of Oude and 
ko.nlkund to Moradabad,. a distance of .ji6 miles, with 
branches to Byramgli.it, Cawnpore and Ailyghurh. 


O U D HAND ROIULKUND RAILWA V, 
Benares-Lucknow Section. 

Leaving Benares Cantonments the traveller proceeds through 
ohcoporty 7 m. ; Poolpore , ai in.; and Jc’a/^uv ,?S m. to 
Jounpore , the civi' station of which is 35 m. and the City 30 in. 

Jounpore, (Jorntpur) the head quart; is of the civil admim.,. 
ttationof the district. In ( theearliest times Jounpore was held 
by the Bhars a tribe of non-Aryan origin, who occupied the 
whole of the N .rihcrn slope of the Central Ganges plain. 
In the earliest times Jounpore and its district formed a por¬ 
tion of the Ayoodhva principality, but about 1194 A. 1). u 
became the prey of Mahomedan invaders. In 1360 Feroze 
Fogluk encamped at \ hat is now called Jounpore, and bein'.- 
struck with the advantages of the site, he resolved to build 1 
city on the spot. It was the scene of disturbances and mnr 
ders in time of the Mutiny ; in June 1857 the sepoy guard of 
the treasury mutinied and shot ten officers, as well as the 
Joint Magistrate ; but they marched off t 0 Lucknow without 
molesting the other Europeans, who escaped to Benares 

Jounpore abounds in splendid architectural mon-mmi*. 
I he Port of teroze is an irregular building, on the norm bank 
of the river Gootntee: the date of the Fort—of which* however, 
bulc remains but the shell—is about 1300. About 14-0 

Hindoo* ” aaoi ’ n ' ^ ei,art •’Vc Si.-I'iin;’.. "Satnnl City el the 
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constructed the ham warns, or baths, which commemorate 
the name of the greatest of the Jounpore Sultans. In 1418 
was built the Atala mosque : only a screen, 'anked by lagged 
pinnacles, remains of it. The Daribah mosque has a domed 
hall and two wings. The Lai Danvaza built in 1450 by a 
Queen of the day is still in good preservation. The splendid 
bridge over the Goomtee, erected by Mumzin Khan, between 
1569-73, measures 712 feet in length and has 4 large central 
arches with 6 of smaller span on each side. 

Ajodhya, 119 m. owes almost its entire interest to its 
grand traditions. Old Ajodhya has almost wholly disappear¬ 
ed ; the traces of its former splendours are scattered over the 
jungle. It is said to have covered an area of nearly a hundred 
square miles in extent. It was the capital of the kingdom 
of K’ -ala, corresponding to the modern province of Oudh. 
The Court of King Dasaratha one of the heroes of the 
Ramayuna was at Aycodhya. The glories of the old city are 
described in the opening portions of the Epic poem the 
R amayana. Dasaratha was father of Rama, the hero of the tale. 
There are temples, dating from the time of king Vikramaditya, 
which are still visited by thousands of pilgrims. Kosala is 
also famous as the home of Buddhism. The Chinese traveller 
Hiouen Thsang in the 7th century of our era, found twenty 
Buddhist temples with 3,000 monks at Ayoodhya. Many Jain 
temples exist on the site of old Ajodhya, but are chiefly of 
modem construction. Among other architectural relics are 
m- sques of the time of Babar and Arungzebe. The modern 
tmvn contains nearly two thousand houses, and a population 
of about eight thousand, of whom the majority are Hindus. 
Ii < oniains 96 Hindu temples of which 63 are Vaishnavite, 
and 33 Sivaitc; also 36 Nlu.-ulman mosques. The trade is 
.-•i 1 all, hut the yearly fair called Kamnauii attracts half a 
million visitors. 

Pyzabad, 1.m. is the administrative head-quarters of the 
district of the sai n.' name. It stands on the left bank of the 
Gogrn, 7S m. east et Lucknow. The. town is comparatively 
modern. The mausoleum of Baku Begum who died in 1816 
is described as one of the finest buildings of the kind in Oudh. 
'l ire Dilteusha palace adjoining ike tomb was this lady’s re¬ 
sidence. ll is now the opium stoic house. Several other 
MahoPjcdan buildings, including mosques, all more or less in 
a state of disrepair, are to be seen in the city. There are 
many markets in the town, and trade is very active. 
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Zucknow, the next station of importance, will be described 
further on. 


We now return to the E. I. Main line at Mr pul Serai. 

1 he next station is— 

Ahiowid Road, 470 m. Ahrowra is a large manufacturing 
village, 10 ms. from the Railway Station. 

Chunar, ( Chanarh) 490 m. The station is 2 m, from the 

antonments. Between^ Mirzapur and Chunar, rises a range 
of rocky and uneven hills of sand-stone, ending in a rock, 
rising abruptly from the edge of the river to the height of 146 
feet. On this rock is situated the Fort of Chunar. occupying 
a space of 750 yards from north to south, the greatest breadth 
(ab-.it 300 yards) being at its northern face fronting the 
O.tngt s. I lie rampart is from ten to twenty feet high, with 
towers at intervals. A great part of this enclosure is merely 
an 1 pen grass-grown space, with a few fine trees, amongst 
which are the bungalows of the oliicers ; within are also the 
govern;'! s house, the hospital, and tin: State prison. On the 
highest point oi the eminence is the Hindu palace, a massive, 
vaulted edifice, containing a well sunk, to a gre it depth in -the 
solid rock. In a small square court, overshadowed by a 
pipal tree, is u large slab of black marble, c u which, :u.cor<iing 
.0 Hindu belief, the Almighty is seated personally, though 
invisibly, for nine hours every day, removing during the other 
three hours to Benares. The extltior rampart is of no strength 
but the steepness of the face of the rock would make stornTinv 
very hazardous, and a 1 rge number of large rudely-made 
stone cylinders are stored in all parts of the fortress tor the 
garrison to roll down on storming parties. The citadel mount 
ed many cannon, and has a fine bomb-proof powder ma C V7 i nc 
Chunar was a place of importance so early ns i;, 0 w i lon ,, 
v,as held by a gamsem « B»bar ; sinaCh™ it has 
through various hands, and in 1768 was ceded by treaty ' the 
i 1 ,im India Company, and was lor sometime the principal 
depot for artillery and ammunition for the North-Western 
I rovinces. It is now an invalid station for F.urop 1 .11 itoop-s 
though the intense heat in the hot season iil qualifies it for 
such a purpose. 

The town is situated on a slope to the east of the foitiiu a- 
tions. and is entirely built of stone, Outside the town is the 
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tomb of Kasim Sulaimiin and of his son, Musalman saints, 
over whose remains one of the sovereigns of Delhi built a 
splendid mausoleum and mosque. 

The Chtinar stone is fine-grained and light colored, and is 
much used in Calcutta lor sculpture, for which its hai'dness 
durability, and evenness of grain peculiarly adapt it. 

About i l y i m. from the station, the line crosses the Jurgut 
Nullah by a very line bridge of seven arches, each 600 feet 
spans, built of Chunar stone. 

Puhari, 500 m. Between Chunar and Puhari, a dis¬ 
tance of about ten miles, there are no less than 21 bridges 
of from 15 to 420 feet water-way,—the country being cut "up 
by numerous ravines. 

Mirzapore, 510 m. A large but modern town of So,000 
inhabitants, on the right bank of the Ganges, well woivh a 
day’s visit. Mirzapur is a great emporium" of the commerce 
of Central India, and was a great cotton mart. The 
town is built on a very high bank of kunkur (nodular lime 
stone), and its appearance from the river is imposing from its 
great extent, and the numerous mosques and Hindoo temples 
the large and conspicuously-situated houses of Europeans, and 
the handsome ghats leading down to the water’s edge. The 
native town consists mainly of three long, wide, straight 
streets, along the sides of which are trees and wells. Some of 
these arc tasteful specimens of architecture. The temples are 
constructed entirely of a hard sand stone. Some of the orna- 


m utal and fretted work is very elaborate, and highly credit- 
abu- t .. modern Hindu art. The chowk and public gardens 
arc wjl worth seeing, and do credit to the public spirit of the 
u or s. Mirzapore is famous for its manufactures of carpets, 

, W '’° cns ’ < . ottons ' ant l s *lks. The carpet manufactories 
are atserving a visit. 

tolhe «ver, leads to tlu- temple 
7 U;d ;» former days for the number ol 
1 r ° r re< l uen t u, to make offerings on its shrine 

before proceeding on their murderous expeditions A7,w 
miles beyond is a sanatanum maintained at the expense of a 

2 d “ n -. t! ' site of the decried military sta- 

t,on of 1 oral) ms miles iron, Mirzapur, there is a fine w.uer- 
H!l, about 60 feet in height. The view from the hill on which 
it is seated is very fine, A day’s journey from Mirzapur lies 
the valley of the Son, affording some of the most enchanting 
prospects to be met with in any part of India, rivalling in 
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< ^%eauty the scenery of the Swiss valleys. The Singowlic coal 
fields in this valley arc very extensive. 

The next four stations offer no points of interest. 

Nynee, 56 1 id., on the banks of the Jumna. From 
this station the Jubbulpore .Branch for Bombay starts. 
The train runs into Allahabad station before leaving the ihain 
line. 

The river Jumna or famund is more than half a mile in 
width at the point of crossing. The bridge is one of the 
finest works of the kind ever executed; its entire length is 
• 3224 feet. There are 15 openings of 205 feet clear. The 
depth of the piers below low-water level is 50 feet, the rise of 
floods 45 feet. '1 he piers are of stone, the superstructure 
w, ron girders,—two for each line of rails, the top and 
bottom connected by an open framing of diagonal and upright 
bars The railway is carried on the top of the girders. There 
is a public road underneath. In the sinking of the piers the 
Engineers had to contend with immense difficulties, owing to 
the treacherous nature of the bed of the river and the force 
of the current. The bridge is approached from the south by 
an embankment, and from the north by a fine viaduct of 
twenty-four 30-feet arches. 

Two miles after crossing the river, the line enters the 
Allahabad station, 565 m., 300 feet above the sea level. 

Holds: Great EasternTawrie and Staten’s : Kellner’s 
Refreshment, Bath, and Rest Rooms at the station. 

Guide Book: Keen’s Handbook to Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Cawnporc, 2 rs. 8 as. 

Allahabad, the ancient Pray&ga, is situated on the tongue 
of land formed by the confluence of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, and is considered by the Hindus as one of the 
most sacred localities, being a place where three rivers 
join ; only two ot these rivers, however, are visible ■ the 
third is supposed to flow direct from heaven, and Imre 
unseen by mortal eyes, to add its celestial waters. When 
a flilgrim arrives here, he sits down at the bank ot the 
river, and has his head and body-shaved, so that each b ur 
may fall into the water, the sacred writings promising hjm 
one million of years’ residence in heaven for every hair 
thus deposited. After shaving, he bathes, and the next 
day performs shradh, the obsequies of his deceased ances¬ 
tors. January and February are the great months of 
pilgrimage. 
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The Fort , built by Akbar, rises directly from the banks 
of the confluent rivers, which rendered it in former days 
nearly impregnable in that direction. It is built of red 
stone, and is about 2,500 yards in circuit. A Hindoo 
stronghold formerly stood on its site, on the ruins of which 
the present fort was erected by Akbar, A. D. 1572, who 
changed the name of the city to Ilahbas. It was then 
called * IlaMbfid' by which name it is still known to 
natives. Shahjnhan changed the name, which reminded 
people of Akbar’s Ilahi system of religion, to Allahabad, 
“ the city of Allah.” Heber observes : “ It has been a 
very noble c astle, but has suffered in its external appearance 
as much as it has probably gained in strength by the 
modernization which it has undergone from its present 
masters, its lofty towers being pruned down into bastions 
and ravelins, and its high stone ramparts topped with turf 
parapets, and obscured by a green sloping glacis. It is 
still, however, a striking place, and its" principal gate, 
surmounted by a dome with a wide hall beneath, surround¬ 
ed by arcades and galleries, and ornamented with rude but 
glowing paintings, is the noblest entrance I ever saw to a 
place of arms.” The hall of Akbar is a magnificent room 
"272 feet long, now used as an armoury. 

In the middle of the Fort stands a stone monolith, in 
height 42 feet 7 inches, and nearly cylindrical in form, 
erected when Buddhism was the dominant religion in India. 
It hears two Pali inscriptions, obviously of remote anti¬ 
quity. It is one of Asoka’s columns, set up about B. C. 
235, of which another stands in the grounds of the. College 
at Benares, and a third has recently been erected on the 
ridge at Delhi. 

Under the Fort is a temple, entered by a sloping passage, 
tnu roof supported by pillars. The place is rendered hideous 
by monstrous figures of Mahadeva, Ganesh, and other 
objects of worship, and is damp from water trickling from 
its rocky walls. In it is a banyan tree, which is still an 
object of worship. It is at least 1,500 years old, and was 
planted^ when the ground now occupied by the Fort was 
the site of the old city. The Europeans of the station 
took/efuge in the Fort during the mutiny of 1857, and many 
of them fell victims to cholera brought on by privation 
and suffering. 

The principal sight, ajtcr the Fort, is the. .Sami and 
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Gardens of Sultan Khusru, the ill-fated son of Jehangir.* 

1 he Sarai is a line quadrangle, 500 feet square, surrounded 
by an embattled stone wall, inside of which are cloisters 
for the gratuitous reception of travellers. On one side is 
a noble Saracenic gateway, nearly 60 feet high, and about 
50 feet deep, leading to the gardens, which are beautifully 
laid out and well kept. It contains three fine mausoleums 
of stone, surmounted by marble domes, raised over the 
princes Khusru and Par viz, f and the Marwari Begum of 
Jehangir. 

J he city ot Allahabad is of considerable extent, but 
poor and ill-built. The Jami masjid was formerly used as 
an assembly room. Since the mutiny, the European station 
has been transferred to a new site now called Canningtown, 
which has been laid out with wide and handsome roads 
lined with well-built bungalows. Tne station will be one 
of the finest in India when the trees, which form so con¬ 
spicuous an ornament in other stations, are fully grown. 

1 here ^ is also a fine range of barracks and courts of law. 
Allahabad is the seat of the Government of the North West 
Provinces, and Oudh, and the High Court has been transferred 
here from Agra. Besides the Law Courts, the Muir College, 
the Inew Town Hall, and the Roman Catholic Cathedral, arc 
worth mention. 

After leaving Allahabad, the line passes through the rich 
valley of the Doab—the immense area embraced between 
the Ganges and the Jamun.i. rivers, dull and monotonous 
enough to the eye, but rich in historic association. 

To this hundred miles of road the stereotyped remark 
of Thornton, affixed to each of the names that appears 
in his Gazetteer, will apply with little variation—“ The 
road is indifferent, the country level, and partially culti¬ 
vated.” 1 


KhuSru, Jehangii s eldest son, had long been at enmity with hir.; ; and 
on his father s aficc nking himself not safe, fled to the Punjab and 

gathered r. iarg’ army. He was, however, defeated by Jehangir, and 
taken prisoner on the banks of the Jhelum. Jehangir caused 700 of 
Khusru 5 adherents to be impaled in a line leading to the gate of Lahore, 
and the miserable prince was conducted along the line to “receive the 
homageof his servants. lie was kept a prisoner till his death in 1621 

Prince IV'b:. Jehangir’s .rand son, was Viceroy of the Dukhan 
and resided a; but:unpur 'ill his death in 1626. 
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Cawnpore, or ( Kdnhpur , i.e., town of Krishna) 685 111. 

Hotels: Lee’s Railway Hotel; Kellner’s Refreshment and 
Retiring Rooms at the station. 

Guide-Book: Keen’s Handbook to Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Cawnpore. 2rs. 8as. 

When we state that Cawnpore was a large military station, 
the frontier station of Oude, situated in a sandy plain on the 
right bank of the Ganges, frightfully exposed to the influence 
of the hot winds; that the cantonments comprise an area of 
ten miles with a population of 50,000, exclusive of the mili¬ 
tary and European inhabitants ; that there is accommodation 
for 7,000 troops, and that there is a church and an assembly 
room,—we have said about all that could have been said 
about it 20 years ago. But as the scene of some of the worst 
atrocities of the mutiny of 1857, Cawnpore has acquired a 
melancholy interest in the eyes of every Englishman, and 
few •■ til be inclined to pa s through without stopping to visit 
the memorials which exist of those events. The sad story 
is familiar to most of our countrymen. It only remains 
for us to mention the principal places worthy of a visit. 

The first is the Memorial Garden, a large spot of ground, 
enclosed, neatly laid out and beautifully kept, including the 
space on which formerly stood the Assembly Room, the 
building in which the foulest slaughter which disgraced 
those sanguinary times was perpetrated. On a raised 
mound is the memorial erected over the well in which 
“ a great company of Christian people, chiefly w'omen and 
children,” were cast by order of the rebel Nana Sahib. It 
consists 01 a raised circular stone platform on which is placed 
-■ a - u. of a female draped figure with wings, designed by 
iC.ion Marochetti. This is surrounded by a stone gothic 
tCicc11 of beautiful d ;ign and workmanship. At the foot of 
the mound on cither side are enclosures containing the tombs 
ct those who fell at Cawnpore during the mutiny. Many of 
these arc nameless grass-grown mounds, but on others may be 
seen many a well known name ; mingled with the tombs are 
shrubs and flower?, imparting a cheerful aspect to a plate so 
full of melancholy assoeiati•ms. No native is permitted to 
enter here without a permit from the authorities. 

At a distance of nearly a mile, and at least half a mile from 
the river, is the site of the Entrenchment in which General 
Wheeler, with his small band of soldiers, and the European 
and Eurasian residents, were assembled, and for twenty-one 
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iys held the place in the face of a continual fire from the 
Nana’s troops. No vestige of the entrenchment now remains, 
but the well is stilt to be seen (outside the entrenchment) from 
whence, at the peril of their lives, the unfortunate sufferers 
had to procure their supplies of water. A handsome stone 
cross marks the burial-place of those who fell during the 
attack. The Cawnpore Memorial Church, consecrated by 
Bishop Miliman in 1875, stands on the site of the entrench¬ 


ment. 

The atrocity was consummated at the Sate C/iowra Ghat, 
to which, under a guarantee of safety from the Nana, the 
whole party had come for the purpose of embarkation, but ere 
they could leave the shore, fire was opened upon them ; and 
of the whole number, only two, Lieut. Thomson and Private 
Murphy, escaped death. 

The Ganges Canal terminates at Cawnpore; it cost more 
than ^2,000,000 sterling, and has been of eminent service. 


OUDH AND ROHILCUND RAIL WA VS. 

Lucknow-Allyghur Section. 

From Cawnpore the traveller can proceed to Luchina by 
the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway. The distance is 42 rniks, 
and is performed in 2*2 hours. The line passes through a 
perfectly fiat and uninteresting though fertile country. 

Hotels: Imperial; Huzruthgunge; Lochner’sHotel. 

Guide Booh: Keen’s Handbook to Allahabad, Lucknow, 
and Cawnpore. 2: . 8as. 

Lucknow is situated on the banks of the river Gutnti 
which is spanned by a stone-bridge built by Nawab Asaf- 
uddaulah in 1780, and by an elegant iron-bridge brought out 
irom England by order of Ghazi-ud-din Ryder. He died 
before it arrived, and it was not until after the lapse of thirty 
years that U was elected. 1 revious to tne mutiny Lucknow 
was a purely Oriental city, of great extent and picturesque 
appearance. An intelligent American writer, who visited it in 
1856, thus describes the view from the river: “The mv, 
which extends for several miles along the river bank, seemed 
one mass of majestic and beautiful buildings, of dazzling 
whiteness, crowned with domes of burnished gold, while scores 
of minars, many of them very high, lent to the scene that 
very grace for which they are-so famous. T he whole picture 
was like a dream of fairyland. * * * A nearer view of 
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these buildings, however, destroys all the illusion. The ‘ lamp 
of truth’ burnt but dimly for the architects of Lucknow. You 
find, on examination, that the white colOi of the buildings, 
which presented in the sunlight the effect of the purest marble, 
is simply whitewash. The material of the buildings them¬ 
selves is stuccoed brick, and your taste is shocked by the dis¬ 
covery that the gilded domes, of perfect shape and apparently 
massive construction, which so much attracted your admiration, 
are mere shells of wood, in many places rotten.” 

Since the above was written, the wave of mutiny has swept 
over the city. Military and sanitary necessities caused exten¬ 
sive demolitions. The principal buildings still remain, but the 
chief interest attaches to those which bore the most prominent 
part in the great siege. The general features of the city have 
been much altered, and greatly beautified, and no station in 
the North-West can boast finer or better roads, or a more 
generally inviting appearance in buildings and gardens. 

The following are the principal buildings in Lucknow, com¬ 
mencing from the East:— 

The Dilhusha Palace was built by Saadat-Ali Khan as a 
hunting box and country residence, and dose to it he cleared 
away the jungle and laid out a large park, which he stocked 
with herds of deer and other game. It used also to be a 
favorite residence of the ladies of the harem. The Dilkusha 
was the head-quarters of Sir Colin Campbell’s force. 

The Martinurc , also called Constaniia , “ a strange fantas¬ 
tical building of every species of architecture, and adorned 
with minute stucco fretwork, enormous lions, with lamps in¬ 
s' ad of .'yes, mandarins and ladies with shaking heads, and 
all the gods and goddesses of the heathen mythology.” The 
interior contains some handsome apartments, many of them 
v.ith beautifully painted ceilings, but the whole building suf- 
■ the mutineers who occupied it. In front is 

large tank, :,i the centre of which is i lofty column A 
splendid view is obtained from the summit of the building. 
It was erected, ah >ut 75 year ago, at an enormous cost, by an 
eccentric French adventurer named Claude Marline, who ar¬ 
rived in India a private soldier, and died a Major-General, 
worth several hundred thousand pounds. It was said to have 
been originally designed as a palace for the Nawab Asaf- 
ud-chiulah. Mnrtine, however, died before it was finished, and 
lt>!‘[ funds for its end .vment a-, a school, ordering his body to 
be buried in it, to secure the building from confiscation. 
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During the rebellion, the mutineers opened his tomb and 
scattered the bones. 

The Secunitr Jbciglt was built and laid out by Nawab Wajid 
Ali for one of his wives, the Secunder Mahal. It is a garden 
120 yards square, surrounded by a high brick-wall with a 
gateway. Instiinsically there is nothing In it deserving notice; 
its fame arises from the terrible retribution which overtook two 
thousand rebel sepoys who occupied the place, and from 
thence kept up a harassing fire on our troops. It was assaulted 
and taken by the 93rd Highlanders and 53rd Foot, and the 
rebels slaughtered to a man. 

The Najaf Ashraf commonly called the Shah Najaf is the 
tomb of Ghazi-ud-din Hyder, the first King of Oude. It 
derives its name from Najaf, the hill on which the tomb of 
Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed, is built, of which |t is said to 
be a copy. A fund was left by Ghazi-ud-din to keep the place 
in repair. It contains a curious series of miniature pictures 
of the kings of Oude and their favorite wives. It,.was before 
this tomb that the Commander-in-Chicf met with tdc severest 
opposition in the relief of Lucknow. Sir William Peel’s 
heavy guns were brought up close under the walls, which they 
battered for upwards of two hours, and it was here that Briga¬ 
dier Adrian Ilope distinguished himself by going alone to seek 
for an unguarded wicket gate, which he found jusi as our 
troops at last made their entrance by the breach. 

A little to tin left the road leads to 11'in^ field Parky named 

ter the 1 • r. It is beautifully laid out 

ornamented with fine trees, and amongst its attractions has a 
beautiful collection of deer. 

We next pass the Civil Church . and a little beyond, the Chief 
Commissioner’s house. It was here that the gallant Major 
Hodson breathed his lasl, having received his death -wound in 
the attack on the Begum Koti. 

Passing on through the 'Hamit Ganj , a wide and handsome 
street, we reach the Kaiser Bagh. 

The Kaiser Bagh, the great work of the ex-Kings reign, 
was commenced in 184b and finished in iB^o at 0 cost, in¬ 
cluding furniture and decorations, of eighty lakhs. Kaiser is 
the same word as Caesar. Visitors should enter at the nm'th- 
east gateway, which faces the open space in front of the l’ara- 
wallie Kothi. Through this gate, and through a small gate¬ 
way on the- right hand which is now closed up, the captives 
were conducted to their prison. The open court in front of 
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c gate is called the Jilokhana, or place where the royal .pro¬ 
cessions used to form up and prepare to start. Turning to the 
right, through a gateway covered by a screen, we cross the 
Ch - ’n Bagh (so called from the large China vases with which 
it was decorated), and passing under a gate flanked by green 
mermaids, we come to the Hazrat Bagh. On the right hand 
we have the Chandiwalli B.arphiari , which used to be paved 
with silver, and the Khas Am and Bahsha/i Manzil, which used 
to be the special residence of the King. The Badshah Manzil 
was built by Sa&dut Ali Khan and included by Wajid Ali Shah 
in the plan of his new palace. His vi/.ier, Nawab Ali Naki 
Khan, used to reside above the mermaid gateway we have just 
passed under, in order that he might be close to the king and 
obtain instant information of all he was doing. On the left 
we have the large confused pile of buildings called the Choul- 
ksulhire , built by Azeem-oolah-Khan, the royal barber, and sold 
by him to the king for.four lakhs. It formed the residence of 
the chief mahals and of the queen. The rebel Begum held 
her court here, and it was in one of the stables near this that 
our captives were kept for weeks. Proceeding along the road¬ 
way, we pass close by a tree paved round the roots with 
marble, under which Wajid Ali used to sit in the days when 
the great fair was held, dressed in the yellow clothes of a 
fakir. Moving onwards, we pass under the great Lakhi Gate 
(so called from having cost a lakh in building) and come into 
the m .gnificent open square of the Kaiser Bagh proper, the 
buildings round which were occupied chiefly by ladies of the 
harem. In the month of August a great fair used to be held 
here, to which the whole town was admitted, Proceeding 
j athe .lone Bavahdari, now fitted up as a theatre, and under 
the wc u m Lakhi Gate, which corresponds to the eastern one 
just (lesnilietl, w« have on our left the building known as the 
Kaiser Pasund, surmounted by a gilt semicircle and hemis¬ 
phere. It was built by Roshar, ud-daulah, the vizier ot Nnscer- 
ud-din ttyder, find confiscated by Wajid Ali Shah, and given 
by him as a residence to .t favourite mahnl, Mashookul-Sidtan. 
In the under story of this building, the Dhowrera party of 
the captives were confined and from it they were taken to be 
killed. On the right is another jilokhana, corresponding 
to the eastern one, by which wc entered the palace, and 
turning down it, we find ourselv s outside the Kaiser Bagh, 
and opposite the Sjur Danvaza , or Neil gateway, under which 
General Neil was killed by a discharge of grape-shot from a 
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^gun posted ;it the gate of tlic Kaiser Bagh which we have 
just left. 

Between the g.eal quadrangle of the Kaiser Bngh, and 
Chceni Bazar, stand the two tombs of Saadut Ali Khan (called 
after his death by a sort of apotheosis /'annul Aramgbh , or 
the one whose soul is in Paradise) and of his wife Murshid 
Zadi. Both these tombs were built after their death by their 
son Gha/i ud-din Hyder, who thereby displayed a very un¬ 
common amount of filial affection. 

Nearly opposite the Kaiser Bagh, on the other side of the 
road, is the Tarnwalli Kothi , or Observatory, now the Bank 
of Bengal. The space in from is memorable as the scene of 
the massacre of the English captives sent in by the Dhowrcra 
Raja and the Mithowli Raja. A memorial has been erected 
on the Spot, on which are inscribed the names of the sufferers. 

On the banks of the river arc the two buildings called the 
Chair Manzil and Farhat-Baksh. The former was built by 
Naseer-ud-din Ilyder as a residence for the ladies of the 
harem, he occupying the Farhat-Baksh. li takes its name 
from the gilt umbrellas with which its domes are crowned. It 
is now used as a Club House and Public Library. 

The Farhat-Baksh (or Giver of Delight) was the royal 
palace from the time of Saadut Ali Khan, dll Wajici Ali imilt 
the Kaiser Bagh. That part of it which overlooks the river 
was built by General Martine, and sold by him to thc-Nawab 
Vizier. The rest of the building and the gieat throne-room 
itself was built by Saadut Ali Khan. .This throne-room, known 
by the name of the Kasr ul-Sultan , or the Lai Barahdari (now 
used as a Post Office) was set apart for royal durbars ; and on 
the occasion of a new king it was the custom for the Resident 
to scat him on the throne and then to present a nazzur to him 
in token that the British authority confirmed his assumption 
of the government. It was in this room that the attempt on 
the throne by the Padshah Begum and Munna Jan took' place, 
which is recorded by Sir W. Slecman in the second volume of 
his Tourney through Oudh, and it was in pursuance of this 
custom that the insurgents attempted to force the Resident, 
Colonel Low, to present an offering to Munna Jan as he sat 
on the throne, thinking thus to conlirm the usurpe ‘s authority. 

We next proceed to the Residency, the ruins of which, with 
the adjoining houses, ha\e been allowed to remain :«s Lv as 
possible in the state in which they were left after “ the Relief” 
The Residency was built in the time of Safidtlt Ali I f was a 
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three-Storiod house, entirely unsuited for defence ; and 
here for five long months a little band of noble hearts held 
out, with unexampled couragc'and endurance, against hordes 

well aimed, well-provisioned, and ferocious enemies. There 
.ue several other large buildings within the enclosure, which 
was at no place more than four feet high. The house and 
gateway at the entrance was the residence of Colonel Baillie, 
the Commandant at the Military Guard attached to the Re¬ 
sidence, hence its name, now identified with many a glo¬ 
rious deed of heroism. All the buildings are in a terribly 
shattered state, bearing numerous marks of shot and shell, 
and every point has a sad story connected with it. Here 
arc the remains of the portico, in the fall of which some 
score or more of brave soldiers were buried;—here, at the 
noitl: angle of the building, the room where the gallant 

Sir Henry Lawrence was wounded by the bursting of a shell, 
of which wound he died three days after; here the cellars 
where women and children and the sick were driven for refuge 
from the hail of shot, and where so many died. Full of 
melancholy memories is the spot, and we might seek in vain 
for a fitter memorial. At the time of the siege, the vicinity 
was densely crowded with mosques and other buildings which 
gave cover to the enemy, but these have been cleared away. 

Adjoining the Residency, is the Church-yard, where those 
who penshed during the siege were buried. Here is the grave 
of .Sir Henry Lawrence, of the gallant Neil, of Major Ranks, 
and of many a noble-hearted soldier, and deeply touching 
are the inscriptions on the tombs. The Church was near ly 
levelled to the ground during the siege, and has not been 
rti.iored. but the grave yard is kept in beautiful order. 

Not far from the Residency is the Much ha' Bhaican Fort, 
Gnu)': tor its strength two centuries ago. An attempt was 
> '• d< to lortify it on the outbreak of the mutiny in 1857, but 
U was sub .,in juontiy .abandoned," it being considered unndvisa- 
ble to divide the very small force at their disposal for the 
defence of the Residency. 


Passing through tire Rum Dunvaza, a richly decorated 
gateway wc come to the great Imambara, the architectural 
gem of Lucknow. 

• Jt stands on an elevated terrace in an enclosure approached 
by a. magnificent gateway. Ir is the work of Nawab Asaf- 
tid-daulah who js said to have spent incredible sums on it. 
l ire are iiit eels were invited to submit their plans to acompeti- 
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on, Asaf-ud-daulah only stipulating that the building should 
be no copy of any other work, and that it should surpass any¬ 
thing of the' kind over built in beauty and magnificence. Kai- 
fiat-nllah was the name of the successful competitor, and it 
would be hard to say that his conception, as it stands before 
us in the present day, falls at all short of the large and liberal 
stipulations of the monarch. The building is as solid as it is 
graceful, built from very deep foundations, and no wood-work 
is used throughout. The dimensions of the grand hall arc 167 
feet long by 5:: feet 6 inches, and at each end is an octagonal 
apartment 53 feet in diameter. 

Asaf-ud-daulah was buried here. All the interior decorations 
of the building were destroyed by our troops at the taking of 
Lucknow, an is now used as an arsena^ 

On one side of the court is a large mosque, possessing little 
arc.mectural interest. Outside the fori is trie tomb of Shaikh 
Alina a Musalnvin saint of great sanctity (died A. D. j.|6^.) 

Closely adjoining is the Husainabad Imambxra , the only 
architectural work completed by Muhammad Ali Shah, third 
king of Oudh, but though of inferior grandeur to some of 
the works of his successors* it is the rival of any of them in 
beauty of detail. The garden which occupies the quadrangle 
is somewhat disfigured by being crowded with a bail model of 
(he 1 ai, and other small buildings. Tin Husainabnd presents 
a very tine appearanecc when illuminated at night, and in the 
grand days of Lucknow it formed the chief attraction of the 
iVliilvarram. Muhammad Ali Shah juried his mother and 
directed nun if [ Je ^ ur j e( i } n and left a \v\ large fund 
to keep up the splendour of the Imainbara. 

Along will: the Huo.iinabad, Muhammad Ali Shah built a 
roagiuhoMU tank^ which stands by the side of the road 
and b^an a musjid, which was intended to surpass the lumm i 
j] USJ ia in mk, b m whirh he did not livtt to com.,left, j t 
stttnds still unlnuthed, will) the scaffolding gradually lottin 
#«**, ^louohcd siiuc 0,0 day lie .lied oighkti, warfaoo 
“ ateh '«*-* • .w Ms- Of seven 3IO rtl 
’ I v I S.f 0 * ot w,lich he flight look down on his 
finished work the great labyloft that he had built.” ami 

ciijoy K au y a,| d splendour, but the tower only rea. bed 

its founn.siorey. J 

! ^ K | m ‘ ' r i' i::;: ■ 

and 1 ' 1 USl ' sas buili hv Sa&dut Ali Khan, Who mad' n In. 

fijvounic country residence. 1; hr reign the wild fights 
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^^used to lake place here. The native account of the name is 
that Asaf-ud-daulah, while out riding in this direction, killed 
with his horse’s feet a rat, and afflicted by this accident, built 
a tomb over the mortal remains of the rat, and named the 
garden after it (Musa, meaning a rat). Another and more 
probable account is, that the house was built under Saadat 
Ali’s direction by a Frenchman, whose name tradition has lost, 
though it preserves, in the word Musa, a remembrance of its 
prefix, Monsieur. 

There are no buildings in the city itself particularly worthy 
of mention for their beauty, or interesting for their antiquity 
or historical associations. The Canning College and Museum 
are however, deserving a visit. 

The Chouk was built in Asaf-ud-daulah’s time, but of the 
two gates at each end of it the southern one is said to belong 
to an earlier date. It is called the Akbary Darvvaza, and 
native report goes that Akbal Shah himself passed through 
Lucknow on his way to Nepal, and after reducing the Rajah 
of Nepal to submission, returned through Lucknow again and 
; -et up this gate. This story is not supported by history, and 
is for many reason unlikely. A more likely story is that one 
.if the Subadars of Oudh, built and called it by the name of 

the founder of his Sobah. . 

About 2 miles from Lucknow, on the Cawnpore Road, is 
ll,e Alambagh, formerly a garden house of the King ot Oudh, 
the bead-quarters of Havelock and Outram before the relief 
In the garden of the Alambagh is Sir Henry Havelock’s 
tomb,—a plain obelisk with a long inscription. 



225 in., S'tnoda , 239 m., from Benares cantonments, to 

Hurdui, .165 m., the chie ! town and administrative head- 
quartet ; of the district. It was founded 700 years ago. 
A place of no very great consequence in itself, it was chosen 
as a head civil station, immediately after the mutiny on 
account of its topographical position. 

'i'b: succeeding stations arc hardly worth mentioning, until 


»vc conic to 


Bareilly, 


m. The population of this, the head- 
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quarters station of the district, is about 110,000, of whom 
about one half are Hindoos, and the rest Mahometans. It 
is the most populous city in. Rohilcund, and the fifth in size 
in the North-Western Provinces. It stands on the Ramgunga 
river, 96 m. above its confluence with the Ganges. The Canton¬ 
ments contain lines for a battery of artillery and regiments 
of Europeans and native infantry, besides native Cavalry. 
Bareilly was founded according to tradition about 1537. * 

The old town of Bareilly long remained a stronghold of 
the Moguls, on their extreme North Eastern frontier. Bareilly 
remained the capital of the Rohilla race until the conquest 
of the town by the English on behalf of the Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh. In 1801 it became a British possession. 
During the mutiny Bareilly was the centre of disaffection 
tor the whole of Rohilcund. In the beginning of May 
1858, the English forces appeared before the town, and the 
rebels fled. The ruins ot an ancient fortress, founded 
by Barel Deo may be seen in the old town. A second 
fort overlooks the cantonments, and would be a place 
ol refuge in the event of disturbance. The fmaw.1 Jlfusjfd 
was built in 1657- The Nawab of Rampore has a palace 
near the city. Some of the new bazaars are clean and well 
built. Cotton, grain, sugar, are the chief < onimercial staples. 
Bareilly furniture has a reputation in Upper India. It has a 
Government College, and High Schools. 

Chandusi, 39a. in. At this place the main lines strikes off 
to Moradabad; while a branch liny joins the E. 1. Railway 
at Allygurh. Chandusi contains 23,686 inhabitants. It is the 
principal marl for the surrounding parts of Rohilcund, and Ins 
a large trade in. sugar. Near it arc large quarries of Kunkur 
or nodular limestone. 

Twenty-eight miles to the north of Chandusi is Moradabad 
head-quarters of a civil district. Moradabad was founded 
in 1625 by Rustum Khan, and named after Mm ad Buksh 
son of the Emperor Shahjehan. Its principal buddings are 
the fnmma Musjid, and the tomb of Nawab U/muUull.ih 
Khan. Its trade is very considerable. 

Returning from Moradabad to Chandusi, the traveller 
proceeds to 

Allygnrh, 462 m., a town of about 58,539 sot's, «f who n 
about 20,006 are MahOnedans. JKcd, 'which may !>.-con.-.i- 
dered together with Allygurh is a handsome and veil situated 
town, the centre of which is occupied by the hij. site of an 
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old Dor fortress, now crowned by Sabit Khan’.; mosque. The 
/'a/ was captured by Lord Lake in 1803; it • was held by 
t.uieral Perron, the French officer who served under Scindin 
With the fall of the Fort, the whole of the Upper Doab passed 
into die possession of the English, The native troops at 
Aljygurh joined the mutineers in 1857. The principal trade 
; in cotton. Allygurh is the seat of a large and important 
institution known as the Anglo-Mah , r n College, This 
was founded a few years ago by the contributions of Mahomcdan 
gentlemen, aided by a State grant, the prime mover of (he 
project was Syud Ahmed Khan. The College has scholarships, 
iJlov.ships, and other endorsements, to the benefits of which 
even Hindus arc eligible. 


Returning to the E. I. R. atCawnpore, wo start for A-'fa 
passing through another hundred miles of country destitute 
<4 any features worthy of prominent notice. Tn some parts of 
ih roj/l pre ing P„pHo„,ut, Imnh, nl wild anU'lupet} may lie 
seen. ’ 3 

The following unimportant stations arc passed—Bhowporc, 
Roorah, Jheehjitk, Paphoond, Utchalda, Purina. 

Etawah, 77 1 in - (Kdhtn's lifjmhmuit and Retirin' 
Rooms.) Is an insignificant town with a small military canton¬ 
ment. The district was formerly the stronghold of Thu;;;. 

Shekohabad, 806 in., a large town, named after J)ara 
Shf koh, Shall Johan’s eldest son, is the station for Mynpuri. 

Ferozabad, Sr 8 m., formerly a place of considerable ira* 
portmice. surrounded by a wall, of which, however, no trace 
" .W i-xriti. Iu.i;rbuilt by 1 uru/, a eunuch of Jehangit. 

I unala Junction, 838 m, is the changing station for 
• W"') 0 ‘ t/ior, and the Rujputam Railways. 

A branch line of r.j milea length takes you to 

Agra, s.|2 m. 3 

//.VvA.-Lawrieand Staton's; United Service; Great Western. 

Guide hook: Keene’s Handbook to Agra, >r8.1s. 

fhe approach is oy C i rugged ground, broken into numerous 
deep ravines, and has a desolate and harVon appearenesp . but. 
in the dJobinw, Standing out conspicuously on the (-lain, is the 
beautiful iaj, at which (he eye is never weary of looking. 
The country to the west of Agra abounds in sand hills blown 
up by the hot westerly winds, which, after blowin:; across the 
great desert, come charged with sand. 
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Agra, or Akbarabad , the city of the renowned Akbar, * is 
situated on the right bank of the Jamuna. It was a walled city, 
with sixteen gates.; portions of the walls and the ruins of five 
of the gates may still be seen. Its circumference* within the 
walls, may bo estimated at about <)% miles. The civil station 
and military cantonments occupy a large space of giotind, 
but the interest of the visitor centres in the antiquities of 
the place, of which the principal are the Jrimi Masjid, the 
Fort, the Taj, the Mausoleum of Itmad-uddaulah, the tomb 
of Akbar at Secundra, and lastly, Futiehporo Sikri, which is 
some 24 miles from Agra. 

Opposite the principal gateway of the Tort stands the 
Jamuia Mu jid, built by Shah Jehan in the year 1644. It is 
situated on a raised platform, surrounded by red sandstone 
colonnades, crowned with cupolas with white npjruie domes. 

The mosque is a fine structure, built of red sandstone 
inlaid with black and white marble ornaments. The front, 

wlijrh i.-> 1 J'i fed i|i " idtli, i , pien cd by thn.-e nulih .ucliv iy i , 
the 1 <mr;il on. uwr 40 led in width. U is surmounted by 
three domes ami lias elegant cupolas at each coiner. The in¬ 
terior is di‘ ded into three compartments and 1. panelled with 
white mai I tie with red borders. It is inferior in finish 1. • Mime 
other nr .Mpics, but it is b-dd in design and magnificent in its 
proportii ms. 

'I lie Fori, is .1 vast structure of irregular form, on the banks 
of the itvei, a mile and a half in circuit, auiinunded hy a 
wall <’t icd sand-stone no feet iq height with crcnolaied 
b ittldnent and numerous turrets. The outer ditch and ram 
part, formerly sun minding the Fort, have disappeared : the 
innu moat. .40 fed .vide, and paved with stone, still exists. 
We enter by the north gateway, —the Delhi Gate,— an im¬ 
posing structure, Hanked by two enormous towers continued 


* Aldiar was the son of llunv'iymi the -croud' amt grandson of Palwr 
the first Emperor of the Mogul dynasty. He was bom in thbyear 
at Auieiliht in Sind, while Ilunuyttn was tleeing Irrnn the ambit ion of 
Shcr .shith (an Afghan, wlio had conquered Bihar and Bengal,) .md from 
the treachery of bis brothers and his subjects Tlmeiyun escaped into 
Persia; Akbar Was sent lu Kandah.tr where he remained ill 1450, in 
which year his father d- l. t 5*^0, in die eighteenth yen of in f'; , e 
Akbar assumed the supreme power, his territory then con isimg merely 
of the Punjab md the distiiet r -und Delhi. llereigm-i jo v« ' • liunng , 
which time the whole of his hereditftty dominion:- beyond iln Indus, and 
in Hindu 1 an th" Nerbrubla, w t>fought completely uiulei hi* rWay. 

Akbar's name, which he assume'I on Accwon, » as j.j if-ml-din (the Clo y 
p/ iht Faith ) ?1 ..hemmed, Hi r< .rl atiiic, Akbar, si);'iinw f-'.e C/<t n. 
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inwards in a range oi buildings showing a beautiful succession of 
alternate niches mid small arched openings, • covered with 

/♦in" nn mAoii’ T-,_i . 
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carving and mosaic. From the gate a long ‘one ascent leads 
to a noble < ourt-yard, soo toot by 570, surrounded by arcades 
formerly the carousal or tilt yard : on one side is the Dcwan-i- 
or the J udgment seat of Akbar, a splendid brill, r8o feet 
long and 60 broad. It is an open portico or loggia, thereof 
resting on three rows of pillars, connected L>v Saracenic 
arches. In an alcove m the centre of the hall, is the throne 
whence Akbar Pr d judgment; it is a i 

marble beautifully carved in recesses, and containing three 
exquisitely sculptured marble chairs inlaid with mosaics : at 
th foot is an immense slab of marble on which Akbar’was 
ao ustomedgo seat himself when administering justice 

'I I,is tuMall was formerly used as an arsenal and at one 
end were placed the Gates of Somnatk, captured by Lord Ellen 
norough in the Afghan campaign ; they are about 1 2 feet high, 
elaborately carved and inlaid, and said to bocomj osed t ntir« ly 
o» sandal wood. On one of the panels arc three metal bosses, 
said to have been taken from Mahmood’s shield. The -aates 
are now kept in one of the rooms of the Zenana. 

I11 the court oppositethe Dewan-i-ani,is a simple tombstone to 
the memory of Mr. John,Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor, N.-W. P. 
who died in the Fort during its siege by the rebels in 1858. 

A door at the back of the throne leads to the Afitchcc Bha- 
7 uan, on ope side of which is the Dcu an-iMas, or private Hall 
<’i Audience. It consists of an oblong room of white marble 
m<- 1 beautifully sculptured, communicating with an open inar- 
Hf 1 of elegant Saracenic arches exquisitely carved and 
Adjoining is the Undone Bagh, an ini menu? court, 
235 Uy f V et » fancrly the Harem, three sides of which art 
o' ' 1 P» d by the residences of the ladies. It is -urrourtded by 
n , ' olo ' m;ule and ls remarkable for architectural beauty ;lml 


the fourth sid 


is an elegant marble pavilion. This court 


. ‘“ulUd. IJ4IVILIL 

(ouiiijunicatcs With the ^hish Makal } nr baths. 

bout!, of the palace is the ‘ /than -,-r Mahal ':' or palace of V- 
1 son, a m issive building in red stone singular • 
Jy elegant in detail. The bifildin . haj two courts. 

Adjoining (lie Much, ■ Bhafoan is a small mosque fomerlv 
used by the inmates of the palace. 

To the norfli of the J Jew,in idm stands the Moii Majid, or 
Tearl Mosque, as it is poetically and justly termed. “ It is in 
truth (*ft); Mr. Taylor) thep^arl of all mosqueof small dimen- 
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m>> but absolutely perfect in style and proportions. Tt 


ted on a lofty sandstone platform, and front without, nothing 
can be seen but i.s three domes of white marble and gilded 
spires. In all distaht views of the Fort, these dotoes are seen 
like silvery bubbles which have rested a moment on its walls, 
ami which the next hrcc/e may sweep away. Ascending a long 
flight of steps, a heavy .door was opened for me, and 1 stood in 
the court-yard of the mosque on its western side, and the pure 
blue of the sky overhead. 


§L 


“ The three domes crown a corridor open towards the court, 
ami divided into three aisles by a triple row of the most ex 
quisitely proportioned Saracenic arches. The Moti Masjid can 
be Compared to no other edifice that 1 have ever seen. To my 
eye *t is absolutely perfect ; while its architecturelfe the purest 
Saracenic, .hich some suppose cannot exist withmtt ornamen;, 
ii lias the severe simplicity of Doric art, and has in fact nothing 
which can properly he called ornament. It is a sanctuary so 
pure and stainless, revealing so exalted^ spirit of worship, that I 
tell humbled, as a Christian, to think that our noble religion has 
never inspired its architects to surpass this temple to God and 
Muhammad. An inscription records the mosque to have been 
built by .mah khan in 1656.” 1 lie mosque uo upies one >iiie 

"1 a court too feet squat v paved with marble, and surrounded 
by a beautiful marble cloister elegantly 1 .li ved in panels. The 
front ol the mosque is 1 j > feet, the depth 50 feel, with intersect 
iny arches and groined roofs all of nure while marble with or¬ 
naments ot the impli: t and chastest description. It affords ac¬ 
commodation for f»oo worshippers. 

The following graphic description is from the pen of the 
American traveller, Mr. Bayard Taylor:— 

“ Beyond the arsenal, and in that part of the Fort overlook¬ 
ing the Jamuna, is the Monarch's Palace, still in a tolerable state 
of preservation * * * * No part has been utterly des¬ 

troyed, and marks of injury by lime and battle are comparatively 
‘•light. Iliac, a cannonball has burst its way through the 
marble screen of the Sultan’s pavilion ; there, an inlaid bios 
‘ om of cornelian, with lotves of blood-stone, has been wanton- 
ly dug out of i:s marble bed; the fountains are dry. the 
polished fink in the bath of mirrors is empty, the halls ire 
up tenanted but this is alb No chamber, no window ot 
staircase is'w anting, and we are able to re people the ] blare 
with the household ol the Great Kmperor, ,cnd to trace out 
uic <fyiily routine 01 his duties and 11is pleasures. 
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The substructions of the palace are of red sandstone, but 
nearly the whole of its corridors, chambers, and pavilions are ot 
white marble, wrought with the most cxquLite elaboration of 
ornament. The pavilions overhanging the river are inlaid, 
within and without, in the rich style of Florentine mosaic. 
They arc precious caskets of marble, glittering all over with 
jasper, agate, cornelian, bloodstone, and lapis-lazuli, and top¬ 
ped with gilt domes. Balustrades of marble, wrought in open 
patterns of such rich design that they - ■ 

when seen from below,'extend along the edge of the battle¬ 
ments. The Jamuna washes the wall seventy feet below, and 
from the balconies attached to the zenana, Or women’s apart- 
ments, there are beautiful views of the gardens and palm groves 
on '.he opposite bank, and that wonder of India, the Taj, shin- 
like a palace of ivory and crystal, about a mile down the 


stream. 

The most curious part of the palace is the S/tis/t Mahal , or 
Palace of Glass, which is an Oriental bath, the chambers and 
passages whereof are adorned with thousands of small mirrors, 
disposed in the most intricate designs. The water fell, ift a 
broad sheet, into a marble pool over brilliant lamps, and the 
fountains are so constructed as to be lighted bom within. 
Mimic cascades tumbled from the walls over slabs of veined 
m trble into basins so curiously carved, that the motion o! the 
water produced the appearance of fish. This bath must once 
1 , ive realized all the fabled splendours ol Arabian story. 1 lie 
chambers of the sultanas and'the open court connecting them 
.it., (ill d with fountains. 

Though the building is an incrustation of gold, marble, 
and precious stones, water was its most beautitul ornament. 
Within these fairy precincts lies the garden, still overrun 
with roses and jasmine vines, in the midst of which fountains 
pi ly. 'There is also a court paved with square^ of black and 
while marble, s.> as to form a pachiT hoard. 'This game le- 
scmbles backgammon, but instead of i\ n*y pieces being used, 
ji was played on this coW.d board by Akbar and his wives, 
or eunuchs, with girls who trotted from square to square as 
tiie moves were made. On an open terrace in front of the 
Diwan-i-kha*, where Akbar sat on great occasions, is a tala, 
or throne, composed of a slab of black, marble about six feet 
rua e. It is cracked entirely through, whtch my old guide 

accounted for by. saying that when the MaJhrattns took Agra, 

the* Rajah of Bhurtpoff. schted hirnslf on the throne, whore 
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upon u noi only cracked from side to side, but blood gushed 
out of its iop in two places. When Lord Ellenborough was 
Governor-Genera’, of India, he also sat there, causing it to 
shed blood a second time. There are two red stains on its 
surfm c, which sufficiently attest these miracles to all good 
Mussulmans. Opposite the throne is a smaller one of white 
marble, where, if tradition may be relied on, the Emperor's 
fool or jester took his place and burlesqued bis master.” 

Among the wonders of the palace are curious underground 
/ossages, where the ladies of the harem, it is said, played hide- 
and-seek before the emperor clothed only in the garb of Eve, 
dashing through the fountains of water, making the passages 
resound with merriment, while the apathetic boatman, gliding 
down the river, stared up at the lofty walls wondering what the 
laughter meant. One of these passages is said to communicate 
with the Taj, and also an old house in ruins in the canton¬ 
ments, hut no outlet has yet been found. At the end of the 
passage there is a deep well, aid to have been used to put 
the unfaithful ones in when sentenced to death. Two 
soldiers, some years ago, fell down this well anil were i ither 
killed by the fall or were starved to death, as their bodies 
were not found until some days afterwards. The authori¬ 
ties, after this gave orders to have the end of the passage 
bricked up. 

From the Fort we drive to the Tnj , about a mile distant, 
over a good road, which was constructed by the labor of the 
destitute poor during the famine of • <S and which now forms 
the strand of Agra. We enter first the outer court, an oblonv 
enclosure, about 450 feet in depth, surrounded by arcades 
and adorned by four gateways. The principal gateway leads 
into the grand enclosure, a noble quadrangle enclosed with 
lofty red sand-stone walls, with turrets at the angles, and a 
gateway on three sides, the river Jumna forming the fourth. 
The quadrangle measures r,S6o feet from east to West, a id 
1,000 feet from north to south. The principal gateway j> a 
noble structure in red sand-stone most elaborately r ived, and 
inscribed with sentences from the Koran, li is surmounted 
by 26 white marble cupolas Passing through the gateway, 
the first view of the Taj is obtained at the end (-■ a ! ng 
paved pathway, shaded by a beautiful avenue of tall, dark 
cypress trees; in the centre i- a splendid raised mnibU 


thniiiira, with a fountain, and a row of 




d'eau is carried 


born end tot 'd. Tit - whole of the enclosure is beauut’i!:> 
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Id ou with stately trees, shrubs, and flower beds, and is 
kept in good order at the expense of Government. 

The Taj is raised on a platform of red sandstone, measur¬ 
ing 964 feet by 329 feet, one side of which is washed by the 
river. “ At each corner of this vast ckubulra is a tower of red 
sandstone capped with a white marble kiosk. Two mosques 
occup the east and west sides. Like the towers, they are of 
red sandstone, inlaid with white marble, with marble domes. 
The western mosque only was used for prayer. That to the 
east was built as a jawflb or answer to the other, in order to 
preserve the symmetry of the group.” From this platform rises 
a superb terrace of white marble, 313 feet square, in the centre 
of which stands the beautiful pile itself. At each angle is a lofty 
minar, ofexquisite proportions, built of white marble, surmount¬ 
ed by a light, graceful cupola, supported on eight pillars. They 
are about 150 feet in height, and a beautiful view is obtained 
from the top, which is reached by a spiral staircase. 

The plan of the Taj is an irregular octagon the sides facing 
the foui cardinal points, which contain the entrances, being 
each about 130 feet long. The roof is about 70 feet fiotn the 
terrace. Each angle is surmounted by a slender minaret. 
From the centre springs the marble dome (flanked at each of 
the four corners by a light marble cupola), 70 feet diameter, 
and rising to a height of 120 feet: it is surmounted by a gilt 
a , scent, about 260 feet from the ground level. The whole is 
uf the finest Jeypore marble, highly polished, and retaining 
to this day its purity of colour. 

“On each side,” says the writer before quoted, “ there is a 
rand entrance, form ed by t single pointed arch, rising nearly 
to the cornice and two smaller arches (one placed above the 
other) on either hand. * ■ * * * Every part--even 

the basement, the dome, and the upper galleries of the 
minarets - is inlaid with ornamental designs in marble of 
different colour:-, principally a pale brown, and a bluish violet 
variety. Great as the dimensions of the Taj are, it is as 
laboriously finished as one of those Chinese caskets of ivory 
and ebony which are now so common in Europe. Bishop 
Heber truly said : The Pathans designed like Tilansancl 
finished like jewellers.’ It is asserted that the whole Koran is 
thus inlaid in the Taj, and I can readily believe it to be true. 
The building is perfect in every part. Any dilapidations it 
may have suffered are so -.ell restored that .11 traces of them 
have disappeared 
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_ zforc entering the central hall,” continues the same writer, 
(and the visitor cannot do better than follow his example,) “ l 
descended to the vault''where'the beautiful Mumtaz Mahal is 
buried. A sloping passage, whose walls and tloor have been 
so polished by the" hands and feet of thousands, that you must 
walk carefully to avoid sliding down, conducts to a spacious 
vaulted chamber. There is no light but what enters at the 
door, and this falls directly upon the tomb of the Queen in 
the centre. Shah Jehan, whose ashes are covered by a 
simpler cenotaph, raised somewhat above hers, sleeps by her 
side. The vault was filled with odours of rose, jasmine, and 
an dal wood, the precious attars of which are sprinkled upon 
the tomb. Wreaths of beautiful flowers lay upon it, or wither¬ 
ed around its base. These were the true tombs, the monu¬ 
ments for display being placed in the grand hall above, which 
is a loftv rotunda, lighted both from above and below by 
screens of marble and jasper, and ornamented with a wains¬ 
coting of sculptured tablets representing flowers, flic tombs 
are sarcophagi of the purest marble, exquisitely inlaid with 
bloodstone, agate, cornelian, lapis-lazuli, and other precious 
stones, and surrounded with au octagonal screen six feet high, 
in the open tracery ol which lilies, irises, and other flowers 
are interwrought with the most intricate ornamental designs. 

Jt is of marble, covered with precious stones. 1'ioin the 
resemblance o( this screen and the workmanship uf the tomb 
to Florentine mosaic, it has been supposed that it wa., execut¬ 
ed by an Italian architect; and I have even heard it stated 
that the Taj was designed by an Italian artist: one look at 

the Taj ought to assure any intelligent man that this is false_ 

nay, impossible, from the very nature of the thing The Taj 
is the purest Saracenic in form, proportions, and ornamental 
designs. If that were not sufficient, we have still the name of 
the Moslem architect sculptured upon the building. 

The dome of the Taj contains an echo more sweet, pure, 
and prolonged than that in the Baptistry of Pisa, which is the 
finest in Europe. A single musical note, uttered by the voi< <■, 
floats and soars overhead in a long, delicious undulation, 
fading away so slowly that you hear it after it is silent,-- ,-s you. 
see, or seem to see, a lark you have been watt hing. after it i. 
swallowed up in the blue vault of heaven. 1 pictured, to 
myself the effect of an Arabic or Persian lament for the lovely 
Mumtaz sung over her tomb. The response-HI rat would come 
from above in die pauses of the song must escmbU the 
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angels in parar* The hall, notwithstanding 
the precious materials of w men it is built, and the elaborate 
finish of its ornaments, has a grave and solemn effect, infusing 
a peaceful serenity of mind, such as we feel when contemplat¬ 
ing a happy .death. Stern, unimaginative persons have been 
known to burst suddenly into tears on entering it, and whoever 
(.an behold the Taj without feeling a thrill that sends the 
moisture to his eye, has no iense of beauty in his soul.” 

The translation of a Persian MS. thus describes the general 
aspect of the 1 aj 

“ This elegant building is certainly one that can hardly dis 
appoint anybody : it brings to memory tho-.c fairy palaces he 
imagined after - reading the Thousand-and-one Nights, and, 
according to the state of the atmosphere, so does the marble 
tomb assume different colors. Early in the morning before 
the sun is up, it appears light-blue; as the sun rises it lakes 
a roseate hue, and often a bright yellow; when a storm is 
impending, and the dark-blue clouds hang over it, it looks a 
violet color. But, perhaps, its most beautiful phase of all is 
when seen by moonlight. The best place then to see it from 
is about forty yards down the straight walk leading to the 
gateway on the left hand side; it then looks like a (loafing 
palace'in the air, and as you approach it seems to recede; the 
light, by its charmimg indistinctness, ive$ the Taj 
enormous height, and no doubt a person having se n the place 
only by moonlight, might feel a little disappointment in view¬ 
ing ; t by day,—but surely not much. 

Ti c Taj may i!so be seen at night illuminated by blue 
lights, which produce a striking effect. 

T; e i';ij was built by Shah J'ehaii as the tomb of bis favorite 
Begam Muml./. Mahal,* daughter of Niir Jetiln’s brother, 
mother of I) ira Shikuh, Prince Shuj.y and Aurang-.lb, who died 
in childbirth, and is said to have been of surpassing beauty. 
It was commenced in 1630, end is said to have taken 
seventeen years to complete, and to have cost three million- 
sterling. Tavernier says that 20,000 workmen were employed 
twenty-two years in its erection. The following details from 
a p c r ian manuscript are worthy of preservation 

“ The splendid tomp ol Arjinand Banfi Begam, whose title 
was Mum to; Mahal, (i the distinguished of the harem,) 
wa. made in ic.|o of the Ilijr i [1630-31 A. DJ 

4 Or .Mjiirtiii/ IWWf •iW>icvin}cJ u> Ta/ 1 , coniuplccY to Taj-iiibi ; 
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left hand tomb, that of 


This is written on the side of the 
Shah Jchan Emperor :— 

“The magnificent tomb, of the King, inhabitant of the 
two paradises Ri/wan and Khuld ; the most sublime sitter 
on the throne in llleeyn (the starry heaven), dweller in l'irdos 
(paradise) Shan Jchan IVidishah-i-Cia/i, peace to his remains 
heaven is for him ; his death took place the 26th day of 
Kajab, in the year 1076 of the Hijri (or 1665 A.D.) From 
this transitory world eternity lias marched him off to the next. 

Among the workmen who came from divers countt 
to assist in the building of the Taj were the Head Master, 
Sit Muhammad, his salary was Rs. 1,000 a month; the 
Illuminator, Amarnund Khan, an inhabitant of Shiraz’, also 
at 1,000 a month; the Master Mason, Muhammad IJanif, 
from Bagdad, also at t,ooo a month. 


*• A great many workmen were employed, some from Turkey 
l)clhi, Cuttack, and the Punjab, and received salaries 


varying from Rs. 100 to 500 a month. 

“The white marble came from Jcypore in Rajputan'a. 
I he yellow, from the banks of the Ncrhudda ; a square yard 
of this cost Rs. 40. 1 1 

‘'The black marble came from a place called Charkoh 
(four lulls) ; a square yard of this cost Rs. 90. Crystal from 
Chinn; one square yard, Rs. 570. Jasper from the Punjab. 
cornelian from /• \d,id. Turquoises from Thibet. Agate 
from ) i/iiatt. Lapis lazuli from Ccxun • the square yard cost 
Rs. 1,156. Coral from Arabia and the Red Sea. Garnets 
from BuHileUtuud. Diamonds from Pant,ah j n Bundelkand 
[ It is, however, 1 cry doubtful if any of these w, Tc I Kflf1 ‘ 
although, as many of the precious stones have been ,.; r t , 
out by the Jtits md the Europeans when they severally took 
Agia: there may have been a few in some few of the flowers 1 
•I. he plum pudding Slone from JaiAur, ; rock spar from thj 
tVerbudda; the loadstone from Gwalior; the onv\ from 
Persia ; the chalcedony from Villait; the amethyst from Persia • 
sapphires from Lunka (Ceylon); and the red sandstone,' of 
which 114,000 cart loads were used, came from PM wv 
■ >r!ri: manv <#er stones were also used in the inlaymgmf 


'be flowers, which have no name 


m 


our language. Most of 


these were received in lieu of tribute froindiffertnt nations 
under the Emperor’s rule, or were made prese nts, Voluntarily 
or otherwise, by the difu rent rajahs and nawah„. ;: 

•■m.-.h Jchan commenced another mausoleum for himself on 
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the opposite bank of the 1 h r, intending to connect the two 
edifices by a Iiridge, but the civil war which led to his fall cut 
short the undertaking. 

To the north-east of the city, higher up the river, and on 
the opp< ide of it, is the fr.nr. yor “ Garden of 
Rest,” one of the oldest garden enlosures in Agra, in which 
was the garden palace of Nur Afshan. It is now commonly 
called the Rambagfi. , and is laid out somewhat in the same 
style as the Taj gardens, with stone and marble pavilions, 
v, hich are often occupied by pic-nic parties. 

On the left bank of tiie river, near the bridge of boats, is 
the mausoleum of Kawaja Ghias, commonly called the Tomb 
of Itimad-ud-daulah. It stands within a quadrangular enclo¬ 
sure, upon a marble platform. The mausoleum is white 
marble, about 50 feet square and 12 feet high. At each 
corner is a round marble tower, about 40 feet high, surmount¬ 
ed by a marble kiosk. In the centre of the roof is a 
marble canopy, the sides of marble openwork m exquisite 
design—the whole inlaid with mosaic work. In the 
interior is a circular apartment with marble wails and an 
arched marble roof, richly decorated, in the centre of which 
lie the remains of Klnv. jah Ghias Beg, father of Nur Jahan, 
one of the most remarkable characters of Jehangir’s reign.* 
He died in j 627, and the tomb was completed by his daugh- 


( •’ Khwajah Ghias Deg, on the death of his father Khwajah Muhammad 
t'h.nif, fell in adverse circumstanceand fled with Ids wife and two sons 
;.n-l fme daughter from Persia, lie was robbed on the way, and had only 
jv.o mi l. loft upon whi-.h the members of his family alternately rode. On 
Ins arrival hi Kandahar hi wife gave birth (•> ...lothe daughter, who n: 

4 tli. name MihiunnisA (the “sun of women.") In their mi.-fiu- 
, c '” ir '• •' pt'tron in Malik Mrstld, leader of the caravan, by 
*vli"i“ he ajija.-.rs to luv b. cn recommended to Falhpur Sikri. ( ihia-r 
rincrcrl Al.bar s • civic*-. 1 lit wife had ocrossiun to Akbar’s haiom, and 

ccompanied by ln-r y.mngc.c, dauehler. Prince 
Salun (Jahangir) saw her, fell in love with her, mdAkbni, in avoid .can- 
do), married he. quickly to AN KuN Keg Sher Afktin. At A I; bar’s death, 
when Cjldis was IJhvim of Kabul, Mihtunnk*. was with Slier Afkan in 
Kurdw.m. There, as mentioned at page >j, Sher Afk.-n was killed 
by |ah3ngtr’s orders, ant MiluunnKn was a! to Agra, where she 
lived ‘unnoli. oil and rejected 5 will, one of the begums of the late em¬ 
peror. More than live ye os after thedeathof Shcf'Afkan, she no Innmn 
slighted the emperor's proposals, ai d their marrige was < cleWed with 
grer: pomp. She received the tith r-i N.,r Mahal, and later that of N.u 
|ah in. 

Ghias Keg, v.ho hnd received: the title - I Ithnad-ud-daulah (“irui.t of 
the empire”), dual in 1 0?.2, when ho was prime minister 
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ter in 1O2S. The building is unfortunately much out of repair, 
but it is well worthy of a visit. 

There arc many other buildings of interest in and about 
Agra which are worth a visit if the traveller has time to spare. 
A few of them will be briefly noticed. 

The Akbari Musjid (in the city) was originally built by 
Akbar. It has recently been entirely renovated. Its dimen¬ 
sions are, length S4 feel 6 inches, breadth 25 feet. 

The Musjid of Motamid Khan, Treasurer of Jahangir, in the 
Kashmiri llazar. 

The Idgah Musjid . near the Sultanpore road, about a mile 
and a half to the south-west of the fort, was erected by Shah 
Jehan,—tradition says in forty days. It is built of red sand¬ 
stone, and is 159 feet in length by 40 feet in depth. It has 
an octagonal lower, surmounted by a cupola at each of the 
four corners; at the west side are two slender shafts, each 
capped by a graceful cupola. The Musjid stands at the west 
end of a great walled enclosure 566 feet in length by 529 feet 
in breadth. 

'l'he Chini ka Roza is situated on the left bank of the river, 
about half a mile from the north-eastern end of the pontoon 
bridge. The exterior is glazed or enamelled, hence its 
name. It is a mausoleum said to have been built to the 
memory of NVazir Khan Shira/i, who was in the service of 
Jahangir. It is a square building, with a central dome, 
measuring externally 79 feel on each side, and contains 
a beautiful central octagonal domed chamber, in which are 
two brick cenotaphs. 


NQr Jah&n, at her marriage with Jahangir in 1611, was 33 years 
The emperor says in his Memoirs—" Before I married her. I never kr.ev* 
what marriage meant. I have now conferred the duties of the Govern¬ 
ment on lna ; I shall he satisfied if I have a serf of wine and half n ■•cr 
of meat a dny.” She gave the tone to fashion, and invented the 
atr*‘Jah '>tgiri, a kind of rose-water. For many gold ornament 1 she 
laid down new patterns and elegant designs. She took pari iru! n .-are 
i-f orphan girls, and she betrothed more than five hundred, giving cm lj 
a handsome outfit. She lias left a few poems. She had no child , n > y 
Jahangir. Her daughter by Sher Afkan, LadflBcgam, was married to 
1‘rince Shahry.'u, Jahangir’s fifth son. 

Niir jahan’s influence ceased with Jahangir’s Talk in >628 (died at 
Chingizhatti in Iv.T.mii). Shfih Jaii.ui allowed hci a pension of two lacs 
t ir annum. She died ai l.ilior, where she had liv'd since her hushiVud’s 
death, at the age of 72, in 1045, lies buried there n-.ir hei Im .lwnd in 
tIw tomh which she herself had built.— I'KJk: want:'* Ain 

i'ranslaJipn, p, 509. 

. * 1 ij i . ; > j 
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The Kalan Musjid, or “ great mosque," is situated in the 
city of Agra, near the Government dispensary, and is be¬ 
lieved to be the oldest Musjid in Agra. It is built of brick, 
but was originally faced with sandstone. It is 128 feet in 
length and 33 feet 9 inches in depth. There are five archways 
of equal width in the front, and it is surmounted by five domes, 
of which the central one is the largest. 

To the east of the Kalan Musjid is a Hamam— a lofty 
building surrounded by a great dome, the diameter of which 
at its base is 30 feet. 


The Musji'd Mokhannisan (or Musjid for eunuchs) is si¬ 
tuated in the west part of Agra, called Loha ki-mufidi. It 
is very tastefully built of pale red sandstone. I Iigh up in the 
west wall are two large windows filled with beautiful perforat¬ 
ed stone lattice woilc. It has three domes, and an octagonal 
tower ;it each front corner. 


Three miles from Agra, on the Gwalior road, are two con¬ 
spicuous domed buildings. That on the left is Pahlwan's 
Mausoleum, standing in the centre of a square chabutra at 
each of the four corners of which is a beautiful four-pillared 
cupola of red sandstone. The building is surmounted by a 
dome, with a cupola at each corner. Pahlwan is said to have 
held office under Shah Jehan. 

The mausoleum on the right is one of the most beautiful in 
the neighbourhood. It is octagonal in shape, and is raised 
on a lofty platform or chabutra of the same form. On the 
cau side is a fine gateway, the face of which is covered with 
most beautiful carvings. The dome and many other parts of 
i|m building is ornamented with bands of coloured glazed 
tile., 'the walls of the mausoleum arc covered with rich and 
e a lof atc sculptures in -relief. It is said to have been 

unit by, or (or, lhroz Khan, the chief of the eunuchs in the 
court of Shah Jdian. 

'flu re are also several beautiful mausoleums in the irn- 
raednte neighbourhood of the Taj, and the ruins of three 
palaces of nobles in the time of Shah Tehnn, Jahangir, and 
Akbar. 

Ab )Ut eight miles from Agra is Sesj/uim (Sikandrah), a 
village celebrated tor containing the mausoleum of the great 
Akbar (died 15th October 1605.) On the road the ruins of 
many large buildings and tombs may be seen. We quote the 
description of Bayard Taylor 

“ The tomb of Akbar stands in the midst of a large square 
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icier), which has a lofty gateway of red sandstouc in the 
centre ot each oi its sides. From these lour gateways, now 
in a ruinous state, vith the exception of the principal entrance, 
>\hi(.h io uj>wards ot seventy feet high, lour grand causeways 
of hewn stone converge to the central platform on which the 
mausoleum stands. The intermediate spaces are filled with 
orange, mangoe, banana, plum, and peepul trees. In the 
centre of the causeways are immense tanks and fountains, 
rhe platform of white stone, which terminates these magni¬ 
ficent approaches, is about four hundred feet square. The 
mausoleum, which is square, measures more than three 
hundred loot of a side, and rises in five terraces, in a 
pyramidal form, to the height of one hundred feci. Around 
each of the terraces runs an arched gallery, surmounted by 
rows of cupolas, resting on circles of small pillars. The 
material of the edifice is red sandstone, except the upper 
storey, which is of white marble. 

‘A long descending passage leads from the main entrance 
o a vaulted hall in the centre of the structure: light is 
admitted through a few small openings in the dome, barely 
sui tic lent to show you a plain tomb in the form of a sar¬ 
cophagus, with a wreath of flowers lying on it. Beneath it is 
the dust of Akbar, one ol the greatest men who ever wielded 
a sceptre; the fourth descendant in a direct line from 
1 amerlane, the grandson ol Baber the Conqueror, and grand* 
father qf Shah Johan ; in him culminated the wisdom, the 
power, and the glory of that illustrious line. 

“On the summit of the mausoleum, which is open to the 
sky, and surrounded by screens of marble, wrought into 
patterns of marvellous richness and variety, stands a second 
tomb consisting of a single block of fine white marble Thi, 
ts exquisitely sculptured, containing the ninety and nine 
names of God in raised Arabic characters, Infolded in 
elaborate scroll wur.. At each corner of the upper t, m a- 
are tiro marble turrets, the domes of which are covered with 
gilded and enamelled tiles. The screens of marble lilie-cc 
around the rides are arranged in panels of varied design. 

o n'° minarc * s on each side the main entrance of the 

oecundra Bagh have had their tops knocked off, the natives 
say, by order of Lord Lake when lie took Agra* in 1803, 
because some European soldiers fell from the top of them: 
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this I can hardly imagine to have been the real reason, it is 
said the Tats when iHy sacked Agra turned their cannon from 
mere wantonness, and to leave their mark upon these elcga 

minars. This is much more likely to be true. 

At Secundra is also the tomb of the Bcgam bianre, a 
Portuguese lady, who was the wife of King Akbar, and wr° 
no doubt exerted great influence over him towards tolerating 
Christians in the way Akbar is known to have done; this tomo 
was used as a printing office by the Church Mission establish¬ 
ed a t Secundra, and which suffered so terribly during the 

re ^The Orphanage, with its Industrial Schools, is worth a visit. 
This was orginally the Baradari of Sikandar Jodi, and was 
built by hun A. D. 1495. It is a vast square two-storied 
build in", of red sandstone, each corner surmounted D) an 
ornamental octagonal tower. The ground lloor contains about 

forty chambers. . 

About 23 miles from Agra, on the road to Jcypore, are the 
magnificent ruins of Futkhporc SiHri, the Windsor of Agra, 
the favorite residence of the Emperor Akbar, which is easily 
reached by a dak gharry. They arc built on the extremity of 
i low ran^eof red sandstone hills, and arc surrounded by a 
ioftv wall of red stone, battlemented, about six or seven miles 
in nrcuit. Passing through a spacious gateway, we toil up a 
st. e ascent, lined with temains of palaces and buildings, some 
12”^, others shapeless masses of tan sones. 
At the top we enter a spacious quadrangle 360 feet by 80, 
the court of the Dnoan-i-am, a small hall with a deep 
verandah, overlooking ihc court, which is sumnounded by a 
colonnade for the public. We pass through to another court, 
on one side of which is the cut cherry or office, now u*ed as a 
dak bungalow. Here the visitor will do well to deposit the 
well-filled hamper of provisions which, if he is wise, he will 
have brought with him, and proceed to a survey of the ruins 
in company of a Musalmau guide, who is a sort of hereditary 
custodian of the place. . , r i( , t 

The most striking object is the grand mosque and Joint) oj 
Wuiikh Salhn ChisMi, a Mu.-aiman ascetic, in answer to whose 
fr vers a son is said to have been born to Akbar, named 
Ltf n , in honor of the Shaikh and subsequently Emperor of 
Hindustan, under the name of Jehangir. The aspect of the 

fliat f r0 nt is southwards, crowning the principal height, and 

overlooking lire low country, the face of its walls terramaung 
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gigantic gateway—the Jutland Danodza —surmounted 
with cones and minarets. The height of the gateway, from 
the pavement to the summit of the interior outline, is 72 feet, 
and to the exterior summit 120 feet; the gateway is reached 
by a magnificent flight of steps. On the right side of the 
entrance is engraved in bas-relief the following passage-in 
Arabic :—“ Jesus, on whom be peace, has said, ‘The world 
is merely a bridge, you are to pass over it, and not to build 
your dwellings upon it.’" The interior, to which this magnifi¬ 
cent portal leads, is A quadrangle paved with marble, 433" feet 
by 366, around which runs a lofty and majestic colonnade 50 
feet high. On the left side is the mosque, surmounted by 
three fine domes of white marble. It is a grand structure, of 
red stone paved with marble, and the interior walls decorated 
with colour. Nearly opposite the great portal is the tomb of 
the Musalman saint, 46 feet square, of white marble, 
elaborately carved. The Sarcophagus containing the body is 
surrounded with an elaborate marble screen, carved into 
trellis work of surpassing beauty. The tomb is covered with 
an arched canopy overlaid with mother-o’-pearl, the floor is of 
jasper, the walls of pure marble, inlaid with cornelian, onyx, 
and jasper, and the doors of solid ebony. The date -T its 
completion is 1581. Adjoining are the tombs of the women 
and children, and a fine mausoleum containing the tomb of 
Islam khan, the grandson of Salin. Chishti. From the gate¬ 
way of the great mosque we look down on the elaborate 
system of works by which the hill was supplied with water • 
amongst them a large oblong masonry well, said to be of 
unfathomable depth, into which men arc always readv for a 
small gratuity to leap from the summit of the walls, —a height 
of about too feet. 

In the distance may be seen the spires of Bhurtpore. 

North of the Durgah is the house of Abdul Fad, now used 
as a boys’ school. 

Adjoining the tomb are the ruins of the Emperors palace, 
in which is the audience chamber, on one side of which is a 
raised marble throne. 




We visit next the Palace of Bir-Bal , one of Akbar'&fn vorire 
companions. It is an exquisite building, in an almost perter; 
state of preservation, and has been fitted up for the cop 
venience of visitors. It is of two stories; the room: are 
small, but adorned with a profusion of can ire 
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the Emperor’s palace, is the dwelling assigned to 
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his Christian wife Sonara Mahal. It is of simple design, and. 
unlike other Moslem buildings, is covered with paintings in 
fresco. 1 hey are said to represent the adventures of the hero 
.Rustam, as related in Firdausi’s ShaJi-NAmali, a book of which 
Akbar was very fond. Certain niches, however, over the 
doors and windows contain pictures of a different character, 
and certamly have a religious significance. On one side arc 
the Hindu gods and goddesses—the elephant-headed Gunesh, 
Mahadeva, and Lakshmiarid on the other, two tablets, 
almost obliterated, but still sufficiently distinct to show that 
one of them is intended for the Annunciation. Akbar*s lati- 
tude in religious matters is well-known, but we had not given 
bint credit for so much toleration as this would imply. Among 
tin. ornamental, designs of this palace, the Greek cross is not 
unusual, and it is related that when the Jesuits solicited the 
Emperors protection, he replied to them—"What would you 
have? bee I have more crosses on my palace than you in 
your churches. - ’ 1 

N ca , r / _ Lhe Palace of the Christian woman stands the Patuh- 
Aluha. (live palaces), consisting of five square platforms, rest¬ 
ing on richly carved pillars, and rising one above another, in a 
pyramidal form, to a considerable height. The capitals of 
these pillars are finely carved, and each one is of a different 
design. Beyond it is a court-yard, paved with large slabs of 
sandstone, and containing a colossal pachisi board, such as 
has been described in speaking of the palace at Agra. In one 
comer of the court-yard is a labyrinthine building of singular 
design, wherein the ladies of the Emperor’s zenana were 
accustomed to play hidc-and seek, Later researches, however, 
seemed to show that this was the Treasure-house, 
v ‘' . )un,UT * s the Tnoan-i-Khas, or council chamber, 
f eu-oh' u ’ 1M f lVS to ljC a building of two storeys high, with 
iht ‘is hi,IT’V :0mer - ° n enlering ’ howevei - find that 
Hhr ntheSnir, y? exten * l « 1 ; ' ? e do ™ e > ™th a singular 
T, h 1h w ’ '• U1S the hc:Jlt of ' lhe U PP« windows. 

\' J • , an unnieos . e capital of the richest sculpture, 
ilnee times its diameter, with fout stope causeways leading 
to the four c orners of the chapel, where there are small plaf 
forms of the shape of a quadrant. Tradition says that this 
building was used by Alcbar as a place for discussing matters 
of science or religion, himself Occupying the capital .if' the 
centre pillar, while his chief men were sealed in the four 
corners. . ( 
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In this same court is the Guni-ki-Mundi, a pavilion, consist¬ 
ing of a pyramidal canopy of elaboraiely-carvcd stone, resting 
on four pillars, which have a cornice of peculiar design, re¬ 
presenting a serpent. This pavilion approaches as near the Hin¬ 
du style of building as is poossible, without violating the ar¬ 
chitecture of the place, which is a massive kind of Saracenic. 
It was the station of a Guru, or Hindu saint, whom Akbar, 
probably from motives of policy, kept near him. 

The falace of the Sultana of Constantinople is one mass of 
the most laborious sculpture. There is scarcely a square inch 
of blank stone in the building. But the same remark would 
apply to almost the whole of the palace, as well as to that of 
Bir Bal. It is a wilderness of sculpture, where invention 
seems to have been taxed to the utmost to produce new com¬ 
binations of ornament. Everything is carved in a sandstone 
so line that, except where injured by man, it appears nearly as 
sharp as when first chiselled. 

The Mint is an immense quadrangle, half blocked up with 
ruins. 

The Emperor’s Stables are worth a visit. Like the other 
buildings, they are of red sandstone, and very massively built. 
The stone mangels, and the rings to which the horses were 
fastened, still remain. 

On the north side of IMr Bat's palace, a little further down 
the hill, is tin famous Elephant Gate. Akbar at one time in¬ 
tended to make a fortress of the place, and commenced by 
building this gate, which is a ver) noble structure, flanked by 
two octagonal bastions. On each side of the gate is a colossal 
elephant on a lofty pedestal, but both the animals have lost 
their trunks, and are otherwise mutilated. 


A steep paved road, between gardens hanging one belmv 
the other on arched terraces, interrupted occasionally In ruins 
of palaces, leads down the hill to the Elephants'Tower ,a minaret 
90 feet high, and studded from top to bottom with tusks of 'ele¬ 
phants, or stone imitations of them. There is much discussion 
concerning its character, but the most plausible supposition i 
that it was erected by Akbar over the gra\ c of a favorite ele¬ 
phant. It is tailed by the natives the “ Hiran Minor ” < Ante 
lope 'lower). 


Although A.kbar went to the enormous expense of building 
this splendid residence and capital* he did tun long occupy it. 
I’he saint found his devotions interfered wuh by the bustle 
°f the busy city and gaieties of the court. At last when the 
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Emperor wished to surround the hill with a chain of massive 
fortifications, the holy man could no longer restrain himself. 
He told his royal master that he had go n c twenty times on 
pilgrimages to Mecca, and never before had had his comfort 
and quiet so much disturbed ; accordingly he said that either 
the Emperor or he must depart. “ If it be your Majesty’s will,” 
replied the Emperor, “ that one should go, let it be your slave, 

I pray.” 

Akbar, therefore, built the city of Agra, upon what was then 
an unpeopled waste. The court and the townspeople removed 
thither, and Futtehpore Sikri, with its massive palace, its noble 
residences, and its deserted streets, remains to the present day 
a monument of the splendour and wealth of its founder, and a 
testimony to the despotic power which a reputation for sanctity 
has in all ages conferred. 

If the traveller has time at his disposal, a visit to Bhurtpur, 
Mathura , Brinddban , and Govdrdhan will well repay his 
trouble. 

The defences of Bhurt pur, 34 miles from Agra,* the seat of 
SGraj Mall, Raja of the Jits, memorable for its siege and cap¬ 
ture by the British in 1826, have been dismantled, but the 
strength of the fortifications may be seen from the vast remains 
which still exist. The Raja’s palace is within the fort, but it 
possesses no architectural merit. There is a menagerie belong¬ 
ing to the Raja. The country round is very fertile and beauti¬ 
fully wooded. 

D'lg was the scene of a great battle in 1804 between the 
English and Marathas. The-fortress of Dig has been dismantled, 
but the ramparts, twenty feet thick, with their massive bastions, 
a r e still in good preservation ; the Gopal Bhawan, or palace 
of the Kaja, is in a tine garden, 475 feet long by 350 wide, and on 
each side is a remarkably beautiful building. In the centre is 
an octagonal tank, with paths leading to the four buildings. They 
are constructed of a hoc-grained, light-colored sandstone, quar¬ 
ried in the JJliurtpur territory, and for elegance of design and 
perfection of workmanship, are not surpassed in India. 

Govardhan is the sc ene of many a wonderful legend connect¬ 
ed with Hindu mythology. Here is the handsome tomb of 
Raja Runjit Singh. “ On each side of the tomb is a tank, that 
on one side being full, the other, though deeper, is dry, the 
contents having been drunk by Krishna, when heated and 
thirsty. after dancing with his milk-maids, and never since has 

* The KcijpvoUina U.ulwny passes dn nigh bhurtpore. 
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eld any water.” (Slecman.) There is also a magnificent 
palace, built on the margin of the tank by Raja Bui man Singh. 
The design is mo: t' graceful, and the stone carvings of great 
beauty. 

Biindiiban (i. e., forest of tuhl or mint, holy to the Hindus) 
is 6 miles from Muttra, situated on the banks of the Jumna. 
Numerous devotees visit the river at this spot, access to the 
stream being afforded by many fine ghats, which extend for 
nearly a mile arong the banks. There are numerous temples, 
one of which, now in a ruinous state, is cruciform, and three 
stories in height. The number of temples is continually being 
increased by the offerings of rich pilgrims. A very fine group 
of terilples has been built by Seth Lakhmi Chand. 

There is also a Jain temple of great extent and beautiful 
workmanship, but of irregular design. The buildings arc of 
red sandstone, and cover nearly io biggahs of ground enclos¬ 
ed by cloisters. It is said to have cost a crorc of rupees. 

Muttra, 35 m. N. W. from Agra, the Mecca of the Hindus, 
3 ’/ m. in circuit, on the banks of the Jumna, is sacred in 
Hindu mythology as the birthplace of Krishna, and of course 
abounds with ghats and temples. Two large Buddhist monas¬ 
teries existed here at the beginning of the Christian err . 
There is also a ruined fort , once a j>lacc of great wealth and 
splendour; it is still picturesque in its ruins. It is a military 
cantonment, and a cavalry regiment is usually quartered here. 
From Muttra there is a road to AUyghur. 

Agra is the northern terminus of the Sindhia State Railway , 
and of the Agra-Bandekui Section of the Rajpaolana State 
Railways, (narrow gu.igc). 


STXDHIA STATE RAILWAY. 

This short line of 7-1 miles, running from Agra to Gwalior 
via Dholpore, runs parallel with the Grand Trunk Road to 
Gwalior for a distance of 20 miles, crossing the river Cham 
bal over a bridge of 12 spans of 200 feet each, and at a 
height of about 112 feet above the water level. With the ex¬ 
ception of the towns of Dholpore and Gwalior, there are no 
places of interest on this line. 

Dholpore, the capital of the Native State of thai name, 
comprises the old town built about A. 1 ). 1526, anti the 
new town of more recent date, built by the great grandfather 
cf the present chief aftd in which he resides. Three miles to 
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ihc west of the- city is the lake of Machkund, sacred to 
Krishna. This lake covers an area of 41 ceres, and lies in 
a natural hollow of great depth. There are 114 temples on 
its banks, none of an earlier date than the end of the r 5th 
century. Outside the town, to the south, is a mosque with a 
tomb surrounded by a handsome perforated stone screen 01 
pardah, built in 1537 over the remains of the lady Zurina; 
who she was is not known. The tomb of Shah Snratubdal, a 
fakir who is stated to have come to Dholpore about the middle 
of the 16U1 cenfury, is situated on a sandstone hill about a mile 
10 the west of the city. T 1 a cave lower down oh the 
same hill, said to he the residence of a Hindu ascetic, named 
Tduui Sidhi, who is believed by the people to be still alive 
and concealed within its secret recesses. There is a handsome 
mausoleum 10 the north-cast of the town, close to Akbar’s 
send. It was built in A. D. 1006, and is worth visiting. In 
. yt and ornament it re.-enables roughly, but on a much smaller 
scale, the mausoleums of Akbar and itmad-ud-daula in 
Agra. 

Gwalior is the capital of the Maharaja Sindhia, a Mahrntta 
prince. The most prominent object that conies into view 
on entering Sindhia’s territory, shortly after crossing the ib.--.-i 
Chamb.il, is the great hill fort of Gwalior. The isolated moun- 
lain on which it stands is visible for miles from the surround 
ing • ountry. This fort was first taken on the 3rd of August 
1780,by Major Popham of the East India Company's service, 
it wa.> regarded at. so powerful a foi tresi;, that its capture was 
!.• mi <,f b, 1 he Chr fs of India with great astonishment. Since 
1 ■ ipturo it till:; b en garrisoned by liiitlah Hoops. t'lu- 
pl dm on if lop i”. about 1 mile and a half in length with 
an averng • breadth ot about a quarter of a mile. THijfC Arc 

• * 1 . 1 1 Id 1 > 1 m 1 • 1 i 1 . .'iii ii. (4uod loads inlcim-rl ihc plnb.nu 

v. bit h i aboii; 1,000 fc<.t above sea level, the bill itself being 
about .ISO feet higher than the leul of the surrounding plain 

rulino . Til. rriii'||> || ,|M , |H I t lh( pbileiiU jit. on tbc West filM , 
through’ Ihc 7/ gorge, it may also be reached through ihc 
olrl town, iiii'", d at its ha- o on the north mid north wnt The 
! / u/tkar, '■ 1 sitimti Vat the ba.v on thfe south- 
west ade , the Railway station i-. about ^ of a mile di.laiu 
from the Furl and on thu c ;t, quin: close to the Jot Judm 
Bftnwon of F/tufkgh where the Maharaja resides. Thit, bill 
Ivalre- ■ will well repay a vi-it; but it may be necessary to obtain 
ucnmssiou to see ib The IJritish Cantonment of Mour, 
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— erothc r..iitir.il Agont u ide . lies to the east, and is dis 
tarn about a mile from the Railway Station and a couple of 
luilcs iroiii the l 1 ogress. 


<sl 


Returnin' to the E. I. R. at Tundla Junction, v‘e pass- * 
Burham, s 37 m . ’ 1 

Jalcysur { Ja!<ia}-\ Road, 846 tn. 

Hattras Road, 858 m. the Junction for the Muttra • 
j 7 anux^ Li&'it i\athoay\ (Sec Muttra, pa ire Si ) 

Pah, m. 0 7 

Allyghur, [AffoirA] S77 m. [KcUnets Rtfmhmn: /,*,. 
Somna, 890 m.‘ 

Khurja, 904 m. 

Chela, (Bulandshuhur Road) 91? m. 

Secunderabad, 921 m. 

Dadri, 932 m. 

^Gaziabad, 043 m (Kellner's liejrcskment and Retiring 
ktxnu*) wtselj adopted by the Railway as a substitute tor the 
inconveniently long od unpronounceable name <, 7 ,\::c< t o- 
.Uexntigur. the .Sand.-, Punjab, and Jiaihvav branches 
oil here lor Lahore. 

Procl’cding to Delhi, about 12 milek distant, u.-pas: mother 
triumph of engineering skill tho second great bridge over the 
Jumna. Ji >•’ a splendid iron lattice girdei bridge, similar |.»thnt 
over the Jumna at . V.l.ihabad, consisting of 12 spans of 
iect each. Cm ::ng the budge, the line passes linouuh U10 

old foil of Sclmr.iirh, and thus enters the impeli.d city 01 
Delhi, 955 m '" Calc. I la, Moo feel above the sea le\» | 

Ihkh: Unit' il Soivic c-; Star; Noilhbmok; Croat Western 

Ciuidc /*V v d’■* keens llanohool% to Delhi, ,* re 1% 

Modern Delhi, t» Shuhjchimalmd, wn\ built by tho i' nei • , 

Shah Jeluui about the middle of the iii Venieuiih ^ ,1,,.,°,' 
Tt is enclosed bv a wall 01 rampart of red granite, batth-i „ n V 

ed and lurielcd, live und a half inils* in eiuuit. ri K w , 

f dog. rhe principal ’/ " ! 'ich art* the Calcutta, Ka himi" Sion. 

t .ah■ ni. and Delhi l«aU •. 

Jtisiory: I), ton the \>v .tint city i\.,s built, Ddui hai^ 

occupied various site- wnhiri a circuit of tv.ent) mile-. »the 
south and west, »u«l oI which space i- now eovoivd with 
ruins. These change* 1! h i alicj Were nwin ; s.weriuu-> to 


,.iur* 


clcsii 


liu old town#. and \\ 




1 on 







^T^dction of new; sometimes to the ambition of particul; 
^ emperors, who wished to found a more splendid residence 
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than that of their predecessors; sometimes merely to the 
caprice of the sovereign. Wherever the king built his fortified 
palace, there the nobles clustered around him, and the other 
inhabitants of the old city followed the court, both on account 
. ,f the trade which it controlled, and also because their old 
town, being unprotected by the king's soldiery, became ex¬ 
posed to the assaults of the robber tribes. 

General Cunningham says more definitely—“ Tlf6Tuins. : J# # *i. 
surround modern Delhi extend from the south end ot the 
present city to the deserted forts of Rae Pithora and Tughluka- 
bad, a distance of ten miles; the.breadth at the northern end, 
opposite Fiioze Shah’s Kotla, is about three miles; and at the 
southern end, from the Kutub Alinar to Tughlukabad, rather 
more than six miles; the whole area covered with ruins being 
not less than forty-five square miles.” 

The principal street of Delhi is called the Chandi CJtowk. 
Ii is about a mile in length, 120 feet broad, and extends from 
the great western entrance to the palace to the Lahore Gale. 
It is clean and well kept, and adorned with an avenue of trees. 
In this street is the Delhi Institute and Museum, a handsome 
building, erected by Government at a cost of over ^'20,000. 
It contains a fine Library, Reading room and Museum, in 
which are many objects of'great interest. There is also a fine 
Hall or Assembly room. The offices of the Municipality are 
in the "time building. Opposite the Institute is the Clock 
T >er, an elegant gothic ston<_ structure. The other front 
of ihc Institute overlooks lie Queen's Gardens which are 
beautifully laid out and contain a small menagerie. They are 
well worth a visit. 

In the Chowk is the Koisoale, in front of which many noto¬ 
rious rebel, were executed alter the capture of the city. Close 
to it i: the AJosi/uc, where Nadir Shah sat in 1738 and odered 
the massacre m " hi h 100,000 of the Delhi people were killed. 

Another large street intersects the city from north to south, 
commencing from the Kashmir Gale,—-neat to which is the 
Churchy erected by Colonel Skinner, c. whose residence wa-, 
nearly opposite. Beyond is ; ■ surst nnl, a portion cf which was 
Mown up by Lieutenant Willoughby, in 1857, to prevent its 
fulling into the h..n<ls of die rebels. 

0fleets of inluest: —The principal buildings in Delhi are the 


j.Vtt 0 r I'alu’-c, and the J aim Musjid, ail I to thes 
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walk through the principal streets and ba?ars, will well 
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occupy a day. 

The Palace or Citadel extends for a mile along the river’s 
bank. It is i>4 mile in circuit, is enclosed on three sides by 
a wall of red sandstone, 40 feet high, flanked with turrets and 
cupolas. It has two noble gateways—the finest of which is the 
Lahore Gate ; a narrow bridge communicates with the Fort u. 
Selimgurh, on the opposite bank—an old Patban fortress. 
Emcrin., the Lahore Gate, a splendid Gothic arch, in the centre 
°f the tower is succeeded by a long vaulted aisle, like that of a 
Gothic cathedral, with a small octoganal court in its centre, 
formerly ornamented with inscriptions from the Koran, and 
flowers in mosaic work. I his leads to a court-yard Surrounded 
by stone buildings. In front of the entrance, and at a distance 
ot about a hundred paces, is the Nmcbut-khaua, , or music 
hall, a large two-storied building of red sandstone with a gal¬ 
lery for the musicians. Beyond and facing this building is the 
pman-bAniy or hall of public audience. Beresford says: “ it 
is a large hall, open on three sides, and supported by rows of 
red sandstone pillars, fomerly adorned with gilding and stucco 
work, now laid bare. In die wall at the back is a staircase 
that leads up to the throne, which is raised about ten feet 
horn the ground, and is covered by a canopy, supported on 
tour pillars of white marble, the whole being curiously inlaid 
with mosaic woik : behind the throne is a door way by which 
the emperor entered from his private apartments. The whole 
of the wall behind the throne is covered with mosaic painting* 
in precious stones, of some of the most beautiful flowers' 
fruits, birds, and beasts of Hindoostau,” The mosaics ani 
now mostly destroyed. ‘ tUC 
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.blong and its greatest length not more than 


sjxiy iwi. 

-The veiling was once entirely composed of gold and silver 
filigree \vork : for which the goldsmiths of Delhi are still noted. 

In the centre stood the famous peacock throne, so called 
from its hack being formed by jewelled representations of pca- 
16ck’s t lik 1 he throne was six feet long and four feet broad, 
composed of solid gold inlaid with precious gems. It was sur¬ 
mounted by a gold canopy, supported on twelve pillars of the 
same material. Around the canopy hung a fringe of pearls, 
and on each side of the throne stood two chattah >, or umbrel¬ 
las, the symbol of royalty; they were formed of crimson velvet, 
richly embroidered with gold thread and pearls, and had han¬ 
dles eight feet long, of solid gold, studded with diamonds. This 
unparalleled achievement of the jeweller’s art was constructed 
by Austin de Bordeaux, by. command of the Emperor Shah 
job an, who founded the present city of Delhi, and built this 
•palate. The value of the throne is estimated by Tavernier, 
a Frenchman, who saw it, and who was himself a professional 
jeweller, at six millions of pounds sterling.” 

The peacock throne wa. taken away by the Persian Nadir 
bhah; the silver filigree ceiling, the estimated value of which 
was /, 170,000, formed part of the spoil of the Mahrattas m 
1759, by whom it was melted down. 

Adjoining the Dcwan-i-khas stood the Seraglio, of which 
but a small portion now exists, through which we pass to the 
IJam&m, or royal baths, consisting of three large apartment. 
surmounted with white marble domes. The interior i lined 
with white marble with inlaid borders of chaste workmanship, 
die floor is also of marble, and in the centre c>f each room is wv 
a marble bath. 

Tl t Moti Ma jit, or Pearl Mosque, is small and beauti¬ 
fully finishi tl. of pure white marble, but the interior has been 
greatly injured. 

With the exception of the buildings described, scarcely 
any remain? exist within the walls of the palace ofslmh I'huft : 
all has been cleared away since the mutiny, and in their plat e 
magnifi ent ranges pf barracks, for the accommodation <-f 
European troops, have been erected. 

Leaving the palace, we proceed to the JAmi Majid, one of 
the most beautiful mosques in the East. It is situated on a 
small rocky eminent e, overlooking the < it)'. The r mrt, a 
• <juarc of 450 foot, is paved with red atones and is entered on 
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of the three sides by a handsome sandstone gateway, 
approached by a magnificent flight of steps. 1’hc principal 
gateway n on the east. In the centre of the quadrangle is a 
marble reservoir for water. On three deles, the court is skirted 
by a colonnade' of red sandstone with open arches, with 
octagonal vilion^ at each corner. The w . ; is 

occupied by the mosque, which is thus described in Beresford- 
f>elhi : —“ It is of an oblong form, 201 feet in length and 120 
feet broad, and surmounted by three superb cupolas of white 
marble, crowned with culices or spires of copper richly gilt. 
The front of the building is partly faced with white marble, 
and along the cornice arc ten compartments, each ten feet 
long and two and a half feet broad, which are inlaid with black 
marble inscriptions in the Nastaliki character, giving the dale 
of the erection of the building, >620 : the name <-f its founder, 
Shah Jchnn 1 its cost, ten lakhs of rupees ; and the lime 
occupied‘in its erection, ten years! The interior is paved 
throughout with slabs of white marble, three feet long by one 
and .1 ball broad, each decorated with a black border, which 
gives it an extremely beautiful appearance. Bart of the inner 
wall is also faced with plain white marble. Near the Kihla, 
or that pait which indicates the direction of the city of Mecca, 
is a handsome Taq or niche, adorned with a profusion of rich 
frieze woik, and though joined in several places, appears to 
have been rut out of a solid block of white marble, four feet 
high and feet in length. The mosque is flanked by two 
minarets, 130 feel high, composed of white marble and red 
sandstone, 1 la< cd vertically in alternate str'q • s, n id . 
obtained to the top of them by flights of narrow steps o! red 
sandstone in the interior ; at about equal distances there are 
throe projecting galleries, and they are crowned with i. on 
pavilions of white marble.” 

loom the summit a magnificent view is obtained of the citv 
and .mounding country, w.dely overspread with mohumeuts 
and other buildings in various stages of dc< ay. 

V.very part of the mosque is accessible to the visit 
a portion of the square in the north-west 
partitioned off by a beautifully caned white 
beyond which are several rnnm« i > «-! 
dry spurious relics 
hgr.rd. 
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massive structure, erected by Feroz Shall in the 14th century, 
in the Pathan style. 

Emerging from the famous Kashmir Gale, with its bat¬ 
tered portals and crumbling parapets, we follow the road 
leading to the flag-staff tower. On the lefi is the Cemetery , 
in which is the grave of Nicholson, the captor of Delhi, 
immediately above the cemetery is Ludlow Castle , in front of 
which was stationed No. 2 battery, to which was committed 
the task of opening the main breach through which the city 
was to be stormed. Some distance beyond, on the right are 
the ruins of Sir T. Metcalfe's handsome residence on the 
banks of the Jumna; to the left, crowning the height, is the 
Flag staff Tower , in which the ladies of the station with the 
f ugitives who flocked in, were first collected, in the hope of 
immediate relief from .Meerut. Returning south, we come to 
the Observatory (now in rhins,) the hij point on the ridge; 
close by is Hindu Rads house, the main picquet now repaired 
and converted into a convalescent depot for European troops. 
Between the ridge and the city was the great battle field. 

I he British camp lay around the old cantonments, on the 
north side of the ridge, which formed the great strength of 
our position. Near the Observatory is a handsome monument 
erected to the memory of the victims of the Fuitchgurh 
massacre. If bears the following inscription : “ In memory of 
“ the officers and soldiers of the Delhi field force who were 
“ killed in action, or died of wounds or disease between the 
*• goth May and the 20th September 1857. Erected b; their 
t: comrades and Government.” 

Between this monument and the Observatory is one of 
Asoka’s pillars, dating 200 years before the Christian era. It 
heart ihe following inscription: “This pillar was originally 
“ creeled at Meerut in the third century, B.C., by King Asoka, 
“it ..asremoved thence and set up in the Kosliuk Shikar 
i-;' 1 • cc nt * ir Bus by the J’mperor Feroz Shah, A.D. 1360. 

1 brown down and broken into five pieces by the explosion 
“of a powder magazine in 1713-19, “it was restored, and set 

. in this place by the British Government A. D. 1867.” The 
“ visitor should not omit to take a driye round, ‘'the ridge,” 

■ a locality full of erest, and affording a magnificent tiew 
“ of the modern city and the ruins by which it is surrounded. 

Excursions; Three or four days may be well employed in 
exploring the remains of Old Delhi. We will enumerate the 
principal buildings in the order in which they may be visited. 
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caving Delhi by the Delhi (j a/c, we come first to a pillar, 
rising tram the terraced roof ol an ruined building, popularly 
called the Lett or Staff oj Feroz Shah. It is a single shaft 
ol red sandstone, without any joint, measuring about 40 feet 
in height and 10 feet 4 inches in girth at the base, and taper- 
in^ a -title towards the top. “It was originally set up in 
Meerut but was removed from that place by the Emperor 
hero, bhah a Mussulman prince of the Togluk dynasty, who 
ruled in Delhi during the fourteenth century and died ten 
years before Tunoort invasion. All around the Lat are the 
massive rums of the palace and Jumma Musjid, built by Feroz 


.1 • - , 4 uOjlUj w um U\ X L1 u 

at I'r. f l) .which wa ? then the centre of his capital city, 

' 1 he Lat is covered by an inscription in a very ancicn 
< mracier, which, was_ entirely unintelligible to the most learner 


; _ ... 7 ancient 

T , t • ' - entirely Unintelligible to the most learned 

Brahimns eveiim the time of Feroz. European skill has, 

Ac wntinfe Which proves to consist of 
.atmnedmtsfor lie furtherance of religion and virtue, enacted 
o> a king railed Dhumma Asoka Piyadasi, who reigned B. C 
muSt h f e c,1 f n ged his character after ascend- 
n ? hc * h,one ’ ™ he only obtained that dignity by the 
murder of ninety of his relations who had prior claims. 3 The 
column is therefore at least twenty-two hundred years old, and 
the mscnption upon it is, probably the oldest writing in India,” 
in the Pali language. 

j’wrthcr on, two miles from Delhi, is the Parana Kiln, the 
ou 1 a than I*ort of Delhi : it is enclosed by walls 60 feet high 

t b P tio "’ md in thl: »M«e of ei-h 
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suit a gateway, defended by two towers, pierced with loop-hol 
hwas repaired, if not re-built, by the Emperor HumayCin 



ecllem design and rich workmanship. The ft on , : ~,r , , 
sandstone inlaid with slate, marble and eoloured p.be n 1 

brat kas, with open psllared towers at the . om 0 ,x n 0 ■ ifo • 

* ““pWte tamt,. Tlmlowerpiimh 
> , aiv, -d. I here is a noble central entrance and 
n . | b ‘. 1 CT 0l,es ‘ c cntral arch has its lower part of .vhite 

’ !Ubie * °"e Panel on each sidd containing sentences from the 
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and still very perfect. It is crowned by three domes, 
the central one very lofty, the interior of which was elaborately 
painted in colors. 

Ar a little distance is the Slur Mandat a lofty octagonal 
building, three-stories high. It was used by the Emperor 
Humayoon as a library, and it was here that he met with the 
accident that caused his death. 

The interior contains some beautiful enamel and mosaic 
work. There is an open marble cupola on the top, from which 
a fine v lew is obtained. 

The ruins of the old city surrounded the Fort. On the left 
of the road is the building known as the Kala Mahal ; and 
immediately opposite is the Jdmi Musjid, built by Ilumayoon. 

About a mile and half to the south is the Emperor Tlutna- 
i 'aon’s tomb, it stands in the middle of a noble terrace, 200 
feet squar -, and over 24 feet high, supported on every side by 
arches, am! ascended by four great flights of stone steps ; each 
of these arches serve as a niche for a tomb. Each side of the 
mausoleum is over a hundred feet long and contains three 
lofty and deeply-arched recesses, within which arc the windows 
and doorway, the windows fitted with beautifully pierced work 
in red stone and marble. 

It is constructed of red stone inlaid with marble, and sur¬ 
mounted by a magnificent dome of marble. 

“ Within the building, under the dome, is a large circular 
room, in the middle of which is a small white marble sarco- 
phagus, containing the remains of Humayoon. Ilumayoon 
was the son of Bubar, and father of Akbar. He aid not long 
enjoy the empire conquered by his father, for, having been 
depo >ful rebellion, he became a f from 

one Indian court to another, and finally had to take refuge with 
the King of Peuia. At length he treacherously got possession 
of a city b. longing to his protector, and .with the money and 
furc«.' obtained by this act, he succeeded in overthrowing one 
of bis most formidable opponents, his younger brother Kam- 
ran. Having put out Kuinran’s eyes, he continued the re 
conquest of Ills empire, and at last re-established his throne at 
Delhi,, after sixteen years of . x* 1 Six months after wards he 
died, having fallen from I he staircase of his library upon a 
marble floor.” 

The floor is of marble—outside the centre hall runs a corri¬ 
dor leading to four octagonal chambers containing the tombs 
of the tv/o wives of the etnperor. and those of other relations, 
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view is obtained from the roof of the building, 
is ascended by a stone staircase in the walls. 

The mausoleum was erected about the year 1558. It cost 
15 lacs of rupees, and took 16 years in building. 

“This magnificent mausoleum is enclosed in a quadrangle, 
nearly four hundred yards square, which was formerly laid out 
as a garden, with marble fish ponds and other decorations, but 
is now neglected and uncared for. The quadrangle is enclosed 
by a lofty embattled wall of red stone, with towers and four 
fine gateways. Being a place of considerable strength, the en¬ 
closure of this tomb, as well as that of Safdar Jung’s mauso¬ 
leum, weie formerly used as places of refuge by the inhabitants 
of the suburbs during the incursions of the Mahrathas. It 
was here that tlu. king of Delhi took refuge after the capture 
of the city in 18 57, and here he was taken prisoner by Captain 
Hodgson.” 

Close to the tomb and near the entrance to the village of 
Arab-kc ;erai is the Chansal Kttmba , or 64 pillared hall. It is 
built of marble throughout, and has 64 pillars of square form, 
the shah < perfectly plain, with carved capitals, from which sp.ing 
t,wenty-five beautifully arched domes. The building was origin¬ 
ally surrounded by a beautiful pierced screen of white marble, 
wlityh has unfortunately been gteally injured. It contains 
several marble tombs, among others that of Mint a Aziz-Kokul- 
tash Khan, son of the Emperor Ak'mr's foster-father, Alkah 
Khun. A marble sarcophagus cover , his remains. It is a most 
elaborate piece of marble carving , adjoining are the tombs of 
his wife and other relations. 

A little to the west, is a collection of burial places and small 
mosques, the most remarkable structure being the tomb oj 
NiAm-ud-din .1 ain't, a reputed Musalman saint, who died in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. It is a small, but 
very beautiful, white marble building, surrounded by h colon¬ 
nade, the arches of which are very richly carved, and sur¬ 
mounted by a dome in the centre of the building ;The body 0! 
the saint lies in a marble sarcophagus enclosed with a pier* eh 
marble screen. The sanctity of this shrine still attracts pil¬ 
grims from all parts of India, 

This tomb is situated in a marble paved enclosure, on one 
side of which is the tomb of Prinse Afina /e/iur^ir, the son of 
\kb;ir II., who was banished by the English Crovcrnmeni 
hum Delhi on account of frequent atlcmpflp i • mhidcr hi . 
elder brother and excite msurreuion lie lolled himsell by 
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drinking cherry brandy, of which liquor he used to swallow a 
glass an hour, limiting himself to that amount in order to pro¬ 
tract the pleasure and delay intoxication. He was the fa¬ 
vorite son of the emperor, who always believed that he died of 
“sighing.” At his death, the limited resources of the imperial 
pur e were drawn on to give him a handsome tomb in thi-> 
place. It was built in 1832, and is an exquisite specimen of 
marble carving. 

Here also is the tomb of Amir khusrau, the first among 
the Persian poets of India ; he died in the year 135°- The 
tomb is surrounded by a stone screen now defaced with white¬ 
wash. 

Many other tombs lie around, among which the most re¬ 
markable is that of Jehanftra Begum , the eldest daughter ot. 

Shah Tehan. . 

All these tombs are of the same character. I hey are plain, 
square marble structures, about six feet long and two feet high, 
surrounded by screens of that exquisite marble trellis-work, 
which is so beautiful a feature of Musalman architecture. 
The tomb of Jchanara Begum is shaped like the others, and 
like them is surrounded by a screen ; but it is not covered with 
a slab. At its head is a stone, containing an inscription 
dictated by herself, and explaining this peculiarity. It runs as 
follows: “Let no rich canopy cover my grave. This grass is 
the best covering for the tornb of the poor in spirit, the 
humble, the transitory, Jchanara, the disciple of the sect of 
the Chishtis, the daughter of the Emperor Shah Jchan 
When Shah Jchan was imprisoned by his son Aurung/cbe, 
Jchanara voluntarily resigned her liberty and accompanied her 
lather into confinement, where she continued with him till ms 
death. She died soon afterwards—poisoned, it is said, by hei 


sister. t 

Adjoining this “place of tombs,” there is a fine Muqiu, 
built by Ttijjhluk fioo years ago ; it is of red stone, and crown¬ 
ed with a magnificent dome, rising from an octagon, the 
corners of which arc most elaborately carved. It is beauti¬ 
fully carved with Arabic set 

The Baoli, or ivell, close to this interesting cemetery, is a 
large one, about 40 feet square, whose waters are supposed 
to possess miraculous healing power; The depth of water 

'Tin* Chlshtk are a sect of Muhammadan dervi-hes. of uhom Muin- 
P 1 in Chii-hti, who lie.-, buried at Ariir, is the oldest Indian disciple. 
Muln was looked upon as the ptuiou saint of tiw liupcfitl house. 
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libout 40 feet, and the distance from the blink about 35 
feel, making a total depth of over 70 feet. The writer of a 
recently published book says :—“Whilst we were inspecting 
the well, a man suddenly appeared at the top of a mosque 
by the edge of the tomb, ran nimbly down the curve of the 
dome, and sprange feet foremost into the depth, rising in a 
few seconds with his hands extended for bakshish.” 

i he water ot this tank is intensely cold, as, from the high 
buildings with which it is surrounded, the sun shines on it but 
two or three hours a day. 

Leaving Delhi by the Ajmir Gate , we reach, in about two 
miles, the funter Muntcr or Observatory of Jai Singh, the 
scientific Raja of Jaipur, (after whom Jaipur is named) con¬ 
structed about 1730, who erected the similar establishment at 
Benares. It is described by Bcresford in 1S57 

“I he largest ot the buildings is an immense equatorial dial, 
named by the Raja, the Semrat Yuntor, or prince of Dials : 
the dimensions of the Gnomon being as follows :— 

“ Length of Ilypothenuse, 1 tS feet 5 inches. Base, 104 feet. 
Perpendicular 56 feet. 

“ This is now much injured. At a short distance, nearly 
in front of the great dial, is another building in somewhat 
better preservation; it is also a sun-dial, or rather several 
dials combined in one building. In the centre is a staircase 
leading to the lop, and its side walls form gnomons to 
concentric, semicircles, having a certain inclination to the 
horizon, and they represent meridians removed by a cer¬ 
tain angle fiom the meridian of the .ph rvatory. The outer 
walls fotm gnomons to graduated quadrants, one to the cast 
and the other to the west A wall connects the four gnomons 
and on its northern face is described a large auadrilateni 
semicircle for taking the altitudes of the celestial bodies * I v 
mg east and west to the south of the great equatorial dial 
stands two circular buildings open at the top, and each luvin ’ 
a pillar in the centre ; from the bottom of the pillar thirty 
horizontal radii of stone, gradually increasing in breadth till 
they recede from it, are built to the circular" wall; each oi 
these form a sector of six degrees, and the corresponding 
spaces between the radii being of the same dimensions, make 
up the circle of 360 degrees. In the wall, at the spu» c$ 
between the radii and recesses, on either side 01 which arc- 
square holes at convenient distances, to enable the observer to 
climb to such height as was necessary to read ofi' the observa- 
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each of the recesses had two windows, or rather open¬ 
ings, many of which have been since built up. On the edge 
of the recesses are marked the tangents of the degrees of 
the suns altitude, as shown by the shadow of the pillar, 
and numbered from i to 45 decrees. When the sun exceeds 
that height, the degrees arc marked on the radii numbered 
from the pillar, in such a manner as to show the comple- - 
ment of its altitude; these degrees are sub-divided into 
minutes, but the opposite spaces in the walls have no sub-divi¬ 
sions. being merely divided into six parts of one degree each ; 
the shadow of the sun falling on cither of the divisions, shows 
the sun’s azimuth; in like manner, lunar and stellar altitudes 
and azimuths may be observed. 

“These two buildings, being exactly alike in all respects, 
were doubtless designed to correct errors by comparing the re¬ 
sults of different observations obtained at the same instant of 
time.” 

The buildings have been allowed to fall into utter ruin. 

Three miles further south, the enhance facing the road, is 
the Mausoleum of Safdar/an:, vi/.ier of Ahmed Shah, I'.m- 
peror of Delhi in 1748, and Viceroy of Oudh. The Honor¬ 
able Company recognized his family in the Government of 
Oudh, and even allowed them to assume the royal title, both 
<»f which they retained until the time of the mutiny. The 
Delhi Musalmans, however, never acknowledged the superior 
title conferred on the ruler of Oudh by the Company, but 
always considered and spoke of him as a wuzeer, or minister 
of the Padishah. The tomb was erected by his son. 

The mausoleum is about a hundred feel square, having at 
each corner a round minar in two stories surmounted by a 
kiosk. It is elevated on a marble terrace or chabutru , and is 
surmounted by a white marble dome of great beauty on a red 
foundation. The walls are constructed of red nandstone, re¬ 
lieved by layers and arches of marble. The windows, of 
which lucre :;v.. two tiers, are not glazed. There is a fine 
arched entrance on each of the four sides. The intevior con¬ 
tains one large apartment and four smaller ones. The groined 
ceilings in plaster are specially worthy df notice In the cen¬ 
tre of the large apartment, under the dome, is a beautiful 
marble sarcophagus, elegantly carved and highly dished ; 
immediately under it, but beneath the terrace, is a vault con 
taining n grave of plain earth, covered with a cldth strewed 
daily with fresh (lowers. , 
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garden ’ n ' vhlch lhc mausoleum is situated is three 

;n,n an . -1 * y yards , • quare - 11 beer, atone time 
beautiful > laid out, and is still filled with trees The red 

M tn S "T ndi h i: ' !'™" J »» . SSer ™ ° 

rk ei^ VA? nnv • cJ “ », scra ‘ b >- ''“‘ivc travellers. The 

!Z, md co,uains SCTcral 
"" '»■' of H- 

About two miles fro,,, the Kulub, to-the left of the road 

byKtaf r> ~'y 

•pVrn/QUhVi n'i 7 ) , . > ear J 3 3 °* during the rcisjn of 

’^t^*”** ****** 

on lfitfii "fM-nnnH °! ^ vll . Ichee .| s an enormous structure, situated 
on lugh ground, and is built of dark colored .. mite and 

m,pe ™,'c CT rT'is Chunam ’ " hrch Sives itsombre 

tvwels l Ay o fcal Svlm'irl-' 1 "* fou ; ; «■"» 

“ * n-m™ d0 °, r ; an ' J , " ne in " dl turret , ma ' : ',tR i„ ail 

. L L a,< -' three doors leading to the upper story 

aTvt M l i sol i th » cast > and north—the latte, is alone open now 
As you enter, in front and to the right and left, iheic'are tn 
DO tloifitern cimnnHnrt — • • , » L ,lu - 11 ■ 


■ , • .*'•* 1 • i aim icit, ihere are i, 

piUa?&" SUpportcd on sin ^ double, and quadruple 


Btgampur Village, a mile nearer the Kutub, contains 
curious old specimens of Pathan architecture Close hv 
the remains of a square tower and covered K„;iV b ? are 
have been built by Firoz Shah. C building, said to 

1 Ho J\ tliuh _ 


lhc Kulub Mina} and surrounding ruins nr 
from the city of Delhi. It is Wu\ S,!! ’ about i r ms. 
the world. Its form tapers from the b° 1 \ C 'j u,est column in 
it is divided into five stoi 1 h . fV 0 UlC ^bmh, ami 
between which diminKli^ ; f lcav ? balconies tlie distance 
shaft. The cTe t 0 f thi V* W r "°P orUon t0 the diameter of the 
nmnt i t U . f h S V ^ ry ' peculiar and highly artistic n • ;m -c- 

by exaeeentillrh? mUCh t0 lhe ap ‘ ment height of the P ilLr 
but loll K l,e f P e «r' l,v f- Tbelowei story is polygonal, 
; s | L 1I;, t baUony the tninar is lound. Its surface 
stn-J ^ a . the way up. Tl)e flu tings on lhe first 

‘ * ue a ‘tornatcly semicircular and angular, or. the second 
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story they are all semicircular, on the third all angular. 
The first three stories are built wholly of fine red sandstone ; 
the last two are principally white marble and have a plain 
surface. The projecting galleries, which separate the stories, 
are massive and richly decorated, and supported by heavy 
s'one brackets. Around the lower story are six horizontal 
bands of passages from the Koran, carved in the boldest 
relief. The second story contains two such bands, and the 
third, one of them, but there are none above. The whole 
height is now two hundred and forty feet, but there can 
be but little doubt that it was once sixty feet higher. The 
base is fifty feet in diameter, and the summit only thirteen 
feet. The summit is reached by 375 steps, and a magnificent 
view is obtained. 

General Cunningham gives its dimensions as follows:— 

“ The lower story is 94 feet 11 inches in height, and the 
upper story is 32 feet 4 inches, the two measurements together 
being equal to half the height of the column; the length of 
the second story is 50 feet 8inches, the third is 40 feet 9 
inches; the fourth is 25 feel 4 inches, or just one-half of the 
heigh' of the second story. Omitting, then, only the slump 
of the old cupola, the column is just five times its diameter 
in height and the lower story is just two diameters in height. 
The circumference of the base is equal to the sum of the 
diameter of the six stories of the building, the old cupola 
being considered as a sixth story.” 

The same eminent authority gives the following explanation 
of the inscription: — “ In the basement story .there arc six 
bands or belts of inscriptions encircling the tower. The 
upjx.r'fiTost band contains only some verses from the Koran, 
su'd the next below it gives the well-known ninety names 
(Arabic) of the Almighty. The third bell contains the name 
and praise:-: of Mutnuddirt Abul Muzaffar Muhammad bin 
Sam. The fourth belt contains only a verse from the Koran, 
and the fifth belt repeals the names and praises of the Suitan 
Muhammad hm Sam. The lowermost belt has been too 
much injured both by time and by ignorant restorations, to 
admi'-of being road, but Syud Ahmad has traced the words 
Amirul Uu.ira, or Chief of the Nobles. 

. The inscription over the entrance doorway records that the 

mitiar of Sultan Shams-ud din Altamsh, having been injured, 
was repaired during the reign of Sekunder Shah, son of Pchpld, 
by Fath Khan, the sou of Khawas Khan, in A. ii. 909, 
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i). 1503. In the second story, the inscription over the 
J.iro.iy records that the Emperor Aitatnsh ordered the 

ver Jf 'r°’,’l,• ‘ C m,nar > r he belt contains the 

FrX id ft ° r:m rt : s i >cc,,n g the sue tycr on 

Mi Sir .'Vii:' f r “"“I" 8 : V praises of the Emperor 

A 0 door of 'he third Story, the oraises of 

Altamsh are repeated, and again in the bell of the inscription 
round the column. In the fourth story the door-insc"m!on 
thstrtremtmarw.ordered « eret the 

flJ^rlW OVer the IT of lhe «»ry states that 
t’ m , !r r " l Tccn injured by lightning, was repaired by 

in \ ol. iv. of the Report of the Archeological Survey for 

oHein “ 'n^ir i >- M |' lleg J ar lhal lhc Kmub is of Hindu 
; 15 . !,e Id Indus themselves claim the pillar as their 

About,.o feet north of the Kutub .Min..;, is , vast un- 
fititshcd structure, of the same kind, bin of neraly twice its 
arorm^Thc tota' heigh, of the column, as 

At the toot, of the niinai is the MttvidufCuh.h r,i 

erected by Kutnli nd-dinAibak, the lirst Mota m *S!’ f 

IRI.ii, to serve as the Jami Musfid ornrindml m ' ‘ k ?£ of 
I'elhl. I, rvas consume,cd from the *2 , ?? q “ U uf old 
Hindu temples that were pulled down mo n ‘wety-seven 
Rai Pithoras tort in A. D. u „, ,he capture of 

only three years in l.nihii»n^~^^^P***H»frg»lhcci> 


a naTl'h Cun,ti "¥ hnm ) “» 

.he entre arch is s' 


I 7 I-Vhvvv I.y a UMt* (Jl C 

the centre arch is 22 feet wide and nearly «, 1 • , , 

deand^U 3 ,,^. "ti* 

ina miBc.'m " E 8 th ?«n* Musatahm, of Delh, entered a 

which ■-i ' ! .15 'tig ami 31 feel broad, the mot of 

was supported 011 five rows of lit. tallest and fine.I of 

f;-,., n r u l-’ ,1!ars - The mosque is appvvached through a 
ciu < ouu, 145 fed in length froth east to west, trad ort 
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f,>pt in breadth. In the midst of the west half of this ce 
ctmds the celebrated Iron Pillar, surrounded by cloisteis .orn 
rf^seveSrows of Hindu columns 

de<ien and of most delicate execution. 1 nere arc tlirec cn 
trances to the court of the musjhl. of which the eastern entrance 
v the principal one. The south entrance has disappeared 
long agoDuring the reign of Allamsh the son-m-hnv of 
Kutub-ud-din, the great mosque was much ciilaig; t - 
addition of two wings to the north arid south, mm / / f ) . 
n otl of a ' >istered court, six times as large as the tirst 
rovrt. The fronts of the two wing buildings are-pierced y 
fr . e arches each, the middle arch being 24 span, the next 
"rVV \3 feet, and the outer arches only 8}S feet. The walls. 
S of the same thickness, and their ornamental scrolls aieu 
the same delicate and elaborate trac ery as those ot the ongi . 

!■ osque. But though the same character is thus preserved in 
those new buildings, it would seem that they were not intend¬ 
ed simpW as additions to the jami Masjul, hut as new an 1 
separate mosques, in February 1853 ,1 examined very minute¬ 
ly the pillared cloisters of the great mosque, and 1 then cai 
1 the conclusion that the square about the non pillar » M 
, e UD the outer walls are not Hindu, the pillars are al 

. placed £ . - ingp 

rcvcals'the inc£ JK half plain and half dccorat- 

1 iV f others that are thicker above than below./ • 
i‘?hte is no doubt now that the court round the non pillar 
up by .he Mehommadan, « an entrance court to the 

repaired by the *** 

Government, the others are in iTiunous state. 

Th« Iron pillar, above alluded to, “ is a solid sha t ot 
mixed metal upward of 16 inches in diameter, and about 50 
fee'in length. * * * The total height of the pillar aoot e 

hV-round #a feet: Us dop'd underground 1 considerably 
crca V-r than its height above ground, as a recent excavation 
®. as carried down to 62 feci without Teaching the foundation 

•. hch the pillar rests.” . . 

- ° Thc following is :h, ,. polar legend of .is origin as riven ,n 
J Lo Guide to Delhi :“That Rajah hthora, dreading the 
fit fS his dynasty, consulted the Brahmins as to what steps 
; h ' ( ,j cl ‘v u£ taken to ensure its continuance. He was informed 
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^r" ! ‘ be Slln '' an ^ ron shall into the ground, and managed to 
l>i. tee the head.ot the snake-god Lishay ..ho supported the 
wudd his kingdom would endure for ever. The pillar was 
r °n$Uucted, and the directions of the Brahmins 
• *' c . • u ! Jc '-V ;cL , * 0v !°”o the shaft remained undisturbed 
advi'ci - r\ U ’i nU lle ra J ah > either distrusting his priestly 

had b ’n r f 1T S 0f smn S for himself whether the snake 
■- b^n touched, contrary to the,entreaties of the Brahmins, 

' nd cm is " ' n fit T ° th ? ^rprise of the spectators 

cover d «-;uH°" i° f lh( i s ? vcrtlgn ’ the end of it was found 
dvn isi • > ’i |'°, 0C ’ , nnd t,lc r;i i ah was informed that his 

v.ouhi shortly cease. He ordered the pillar to lie 

In’ • i m ' L "V 10 ground, but the serpent below appears to 
tint th L! l1 ^ 1 of cod ' ron > and die Brahmins declared 
Hin iff 6 cm n, pa^s away from the hands ojf the 

i i‘ , il,c charm was anyhow Wen, tor 

b uh. t -udcm shortly alter wrested from Pithorn his life and 

day ,0 this '“ kil '" 

C ° nK J ?■ tl ) c Kutuh ground* is the tpmh 

thVKinnK^ ?‘Ti' U £ dl * AUa,nsh > *e reputed builder of 
d 'ct!n; ’ Wh ° m A - A Th6 interim is beautimlly 

the ruins of what « popularly 
" L ‘ 1 “'s The walls are of enormous thick- 
nes.-:. Ala ml dm. v,3 luuperor in 120-, and is described as 
an ignorant, brutal tyrant. 


Hind the Kutub Miner is M-ud-diris rate- 
•*■*<! the Alii Durv.aza or 


Arabic inscriptions over three of the entrances' ^anA m ,* e 
A°H '*,£ »«'.« San,, and the diiS 


A. H. 710, or A. I). , • -|T bn ' “<* the <U,le of 

M inside and 56M outsiil w '^,"'8 ** a . s H>'"e of 3,1’i 
On each side ,hJ> tV.UTi: the »■» « ** m : ,, feel thicl. 


On each side there iVi lofV, d r ™ 1 ° cm ' 11 feet ">* 1 . 

arches, the outer edee 'r , „ 1 '“’ ■ ,01 P ,cd h ’™ *>’' * 

under side ,! lj V . arch ^ fitted, and III. 
by bold nirhlc ] 1 ^corners of the square arc cut oil 

series J fi! U '* C ^ V of cach nich « being formed by . 
they 1 tn ' ^ 'T U ? C hor?,o shoe ruches, lessening in si::c aa 

I' 1 each cornet, there ar. 1*0 
' ' the --!iap-c and style o< the doorways, bat only 
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one-third of the size. These are closed by massive screens 
of marble lattice work. The exterior walls are panelled and 
inlaid with broad bands of white marble, the effect of which 
is certainly pleasing. The walls are crowned by a bnttlemented 
parapet surmounted hv a hemispherical dome. For the 
exterior view of the building, this dome is perhaps too low, 
but the interior view is perfect, and, taken altogether, I con¬ 
sider that the gateway of Ala-ud-din is die most beautiful 
specimen of Pathan architecture that I have seen .”—(General 
Cunningham ). 

Adjoining the gateway is Imam Zh min’s tomb. 

Adham Khan’s tomb , south-west of the Kuttib, was erected 
to the memory of Adham Khan, a fierce and haughty noble 
of Akbar’s court, who having,' in a quarrel, stabbed the vizier 
Shams-ud-diu Mahomed Khan, was slain by order of the 
Emperor in 1562. Adham’s mother had been Akbar’s nurse. 
Site was instrumental in bringing about Bairain Khan’s fall. 

In the village of Mchrowlee, near to the Kutub, are some 
curious wells, built in by large blocks of sandstone. One of 
these wells is over 80 feet in depth, and divers are ready 
to plunge into its depths for a small gratuity. In the 
same place is a cemetery containing some beautiful marble 
tombs. 

Metcalfe House, the tomb of Mahomed Kuli Khan, Akban 
foster-father, is fitted up as a European residence, and was a 
favourite resort of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, Resident at the 
C.nt of Delhi, in the time of Akbar Shah., father of the c>- 
i.ing. Then; are many other tombs in the neighbourhood, not 
requiring particular notice. 

North east of the Kutub grounds is the Fort a r Ldlkotc, built 
by Anang P.d II., in A. D. 1060. It is of an irregular oblong 
form, 2 yj miles in circumference. J t was the fprt of the city of 
the Flindu Rajah Pithora, who was defeated and slain by 
Shihab-ud-din in 1193. It must have been a place of immense 
strength, and the masses of stone-work and massive fortifica¬ 
tions arc well worth a visit A considerable portion of the maip 
wall is still standing a* firm and solid as vyhen first built. 

Another extensive series of fortifications adjoins this, includ¬ 
ing a circuit of about four miles, and enclosing the Hindu 
city of Delhi, captured by the Mtralmans in 1193. 

fhe Kutub and surrounding nans are beautifully situated, 
embowered in trees and creeping plants, presenting a most 
picturesque appearance. The traveller may obtain aceom- 
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in the Metcalfe House, at the cost of one rupee a 
day ; there are also two l)ak Bungalows. 

The City of Tuyhlukarad. About 3 j _• miles from the ICutub, 
are the ruins of .he fortress of Tughlukabad, commenced 
by the Emperor Tughluk Shah about A, 1>. 1324. Tughluk 
means a standard bearer.” Tughluk Shah is described by 
Elphinstonc as the most accomplished prince and the most 
furious tyrant that ever reigned. It would appear that the 
city was never completed. The walls enclose a space equal to 
that embraced by the fortifications of modern Delhi, but there 
is an open plain inside, five miles in circumference, which has 
not been built upon, and there are a few traces left of other 
buildings. 

“This city may be described, with tolerable accuracy, ns a 
half hexagon in shape, with three fa- es of rather more than 
three quarters of a mile in length each, and a base of one 
mile and a half, the whole circuit being only one furlong less 
than four miles. 1 he tort stands on a rocky height, and is 
built of massive blocks of stone, so large and heavy that they 
must have be*, n quarried on tiro spot. The largest stone which 
I observed measured fourteen feet in length, by two feet two 
inches in breadth, and one foot ten inches in thickness and 
must have weighed rather more than six tons. The short faces 
to the north, west, and east are protected by a deep ditch, ami 
the long face to lli south by a large sheet of water, which is held 
up by an embankment at the south-east corner. On this side, 
the rock is scarped, and above it. the main walls ris*: to a mean 
height of forty feet, with a parapet of seven feet, behind which 
rises another wall of fifteen fed, the whole height above the 
lov. ground being upwards of ninety feet. In the south-west 
citadel, which occupies about one-sixth of the area 
of the fort, and contains the ruins of an extensive palace 
The ramparts are raised, as usual, on a line of domed rooms 
which rarely communicate with each other, and whbh m 
doubt formed the quarters of the troops that garrisoned the 
tor fi The walls slope rapidly inwards, even as much as those 
Egyptian buildings, rh<? rampart walls arc pierccvl with 
mop holes, which serve nl? to give light and air to the sol 
diess' quarters, l'he parapets are pierced with low sloping 
loop holes, which command the foot of the wall, and me 
ciowned with a line of rude battlements of solid stone, which 
are also provided with loop-holes, The walls,are built of large 
p! .only-dressed stones, an*! there b no ornamcm ol any kindj 
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W ut the vast size, the great strength, and visible solidity of the 
whole, give to Tugnlukabad an air of stern and massive gran 


de.u that is both striking and impressive. The fort of 


..' . -° 

Tughlukabad has thirteen gates, and theia are three inner 
gate : to tiie citadel ; it contains seven tanks of water, besides 
the ruins of several large buildings, as the Jami Masjid and 
the Booj Mundur. The up]ier part of the fort is full of ruined 
houses, but the lower appears as if it had never been fully in¬ 
habited .—( General Cunningham). 

“The- fine Tomb of Tughluk Shah was built by his son 
Mahomed. It is situated outside the south wall of Tughluk- 
abad, r i midst of an artificial lake, and is surroui by a 
pentagonal outwork, which is connected with the fortress by a 
causeway 600 feet in length, supported on 27 arches. The 
plan of the tomb is .1 square of 38^-2 feet interior, and 61 
feet exterior dimensions. The outer walls are 38J4 feet in 
height 10 the top of the battlement with a slope of 2-333 
inches per foot. At this rate the whole slope is feet 
by 38# feet. The walls at the base are 11 1 / 2 feet thick, and at 
the top only 4 feet, but the projecting mouldings ot the interior 
increase the thickness of the wall at the springing of the 
dome to about 6 or 7 fee', or perhaps more. The dia¬ 
meter of the dome is about 34 feet inside, and about 44 feet 
outside, with a height of 20 feet. The whole height of the 
tomb to the top of the dome is 70 feet, and to the top of 
the pinnacle about 80 feet. Each of the four sides has a 
lofty doorway in the middle, 24 feet in height, with a point- 
- I horse-shoe arch fretted on the outer edge. There is a 
smaller doorway, only 5 feet 16 inches in width, but of the 
same form, in the middle of the great entrance, the archway 
b ini' filled with white marble lattice screens of bold pattern. 
The decoration of the exterior depends chiefly on difference 
of color, which is effected by the fiee use of bands and 
holders of white marble un the large sloping surface of red 
stone. 'I he horse-shoe arches are of white marble, and a 
broad band, of the same goes completely round rite building 
at the springing arches; another broad band of white marble 
in upright slabs, four feet in height, gofes all-round the dome 
just above its springing. Inside the mausoleum there are three 
tombs, which are said to be those of Tughluk Shah, his queen, 
anti their son Jona Khan, who took the name of Mahomed 


when lie ascended !he throne, 
reign wore witness 




Ills 


The cruelties ot this sove- 
cousin and successor Virus-: 
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iighluk, who adopted one of the most curious expedients 
which the mind ol man has ever conceived tor obtaining the 
pardon of his tyrannical predecessor. I quote the words of 
Firuz-himself, as g,ven by ferishta, from the inscriptions of 
tac great mosque at Kero/abad : -‘-I have also taken pains to 
discover the surviving relations of all persons who suffered 
troin the wrath of my late lord and master, Mahomed Tughluk, 
and having pensioned and provided for them, have caused 
than to grant lull pardon and forgiveness to that prince in the 
presence of the holy and learned men of this age. whose 
signatures and seals as witnesses are affixed to the documents, 
the whole ol which, as far as lay in my power, have been i»ro- 
< ured and put into a box, and deposited in the vault in v.bit h 
Mahomed ughluk is entombed.” This strange device, 
placing the vouchers in the tomb ready for the dead man’s 
hand to pick up at the last day, is as bold as it is original. It 
! rou ' d b .? ,n tcrcsung to read some of these documents, which 
an* in nil-probability still quite safe, as all the tombs appear to 
be m the most perfect order. This tomb is well worth visit- 
— (Genera/ Cunningham). 

Delhi is the Terminus of the Main Line of the Kajpuiana 
^ aie Aa/iu/aji, by v.hich route travellers from the Nm:h West 
proceed to Bombay. It constructed on the narrow gunge. 
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THE SCINDE, PUNJAB 6- DELHI RAIL WA Y. 

DELHI TO LAHOBE- 

This Railway leaves the East Indian Line at Ghazeeabad, 
but its terminus is in Delhi, in the Hamilton Road, within 
the wall. Carriages from the north for Delhi are detained 
at Ghazeeabad for the East Indian Railway up-train, to 
which they are attached, and drawn into Delhi to the 
Hamilton Road Station. Passengers from Delhi to sta 
tions on the East Indian Railway must take the train at 
the East Indian Railway Station j and those for the- north, 
ni the Punjab Railway Station, Hamilton Road. Through 
• passengers, of course, leave the East Indian Railway lane 
at Ghazeeabad, 13 miles from Delhi. The next station is 

Begamabad, 28 m. ■M 

Meerut City (Mi rath) 40 m., a large nnd important 
station. The population, including cantonments is about 
82,000. 

Meerut Cantonment, 43 m. Meerut is the head 
quarter , of the Royal Horse Artillery, of which 6 batteries 
are quaitcred there, which with 4 regiments of troops, 
European and Native, make up a considerable military popu¬ 
lation. The Cantonments aie very extensive, and 'veil laid out. 
The Church built in 1821. is one of the largest in India. The 
Native town is surrounded by a dilapidated brick-wall, and 
has a ruined fort or citadel. It was in Meerut that the 
f>..a outbreak of the mutiny of 1857 took place. The city 
w.t; originally surrounded with a wall pierced by nine gates. 
The antiquity proved by the Afioka column, 

which rro existed there, but which was removed to Delhi 
in 1256 lay the Em pm or Forozshah. Among the curiosities 
ot the place are the Buraj Kund , or monkey tank, built in 
1714, by a local merchant named Jcwahor Mull. Of the 
many temples, the IkiUswarak is the oldest, having been built 
before ihc time of the MahOmodan invasion. Shall Pir’s 
DurgJi is a fine luiihling, erected in 1620 by Nur Johan. The 
Jama Musjid, or chief mosque, was built in 1019. '1 he Meerut 
Mali is one of the finest drives in India. 

Passengers for Nairn Tal alight here. A horse carriage 
df-lc runs from Meerut to Moradabud, 75 mile:; • from 

them e to fCakidoouJiy (foot of the hills), 49 miles, is 

/ 
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. Tformcd by dooly or bearer dftk. Thence to Naini Tal, 
io miles, by ponies, jhampans, or dandies. 

At a distance ot about ten miles is the village of 
birdhtwa , which possesses a certain interest as the burial- 
pi.n e of Dycc Sombre, t he great grandson and heir of the 
Begam Sombre. The Begam was a lineal descendant of 
tile prophet Mahomet. She married, in early life, a Gu- 
man nr veiuurci, named Reinhardt, who had received the 
appellation of Sombre, from the melancholy cast of his 
countenance. Sombre or ShamrCi, as he was called by the 
>mmanded a regiment of fr ee sbldiei 
Clous use of winch he accumulated both wealth and power. 
On ns death, in 1778, the Begam, who was a wonian of 
: ,rtat courage and energy, took command of the troops 
now a numerous but ill-disciplined body. She established 
0 capital at Sirdhana. Her troops served under the 
Alaiathas at the battle of Assay,;; after which, seeing 
m. h way the tide of fortune was turning, the Begam 
•sought the alliance of the British, under whose protecUon 
■mi nvenues rapidly increased. She embraced the Romish 
mill:, ruva erected on the model of Si. Peter’s at Rome, 
the cathedral at Sirdhana, in which is the tomb of Dy..e 
boijibre her heir. It is of marble, and decorated by an 
ahegoncal group of five life sized figures. It was executed 
J n . alJ d cost ./?1:50,000. At her death, the Begam 

lcit one crore of rupees to charitable purposes, and the 
remainder ol her fortune, sixty lakhs, to her greal-gtattdsoti 
lTce Spmbre, whose tomb is described as above. The 
property afterwards was thrown into Chancery. In iS’6 on 
the Regain’s death her terriiory lapsed to the British Sliamrii 
lus Iniiicd in the Roman Catholic burial ground at Am i' 
Khutowlee, Ot m. ^ b ‘ 

Muzaftarnagar, 74 n»„ a ci\ I station. About this 
place the lulls are lirst eauehl sir.hr r .f 1 . 

view until »ve reach LoodiaX &!'* 
tf.33 I'V Motutflcr Khan. **’ 

In,K e0 b Ls d ,I"'’ 15 5ur ' t ’M d > > Ik- the . td«t to,. 

, .. I.. uM “ " a ,!' amC 5“ , l) «'i.an u, • Ik sarml M 

J ,MM sllM remams m «i,i C h dcv* » wmvIupiuj 
K.nly. U has large exports of sugar and oil. 

. ^anaranpore, in m (tiefra’-.uu-nt avi tietiii f\ . ) 
Government Stud Dej -t is turned here 1 . ere is Am; a 
Covernment Botanic Garden;‘ 
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Passengers alight here for Mussoorie and Landour, dis¬ 
tant e 65 miles. A dak carriage can be obtained to Rajt'ore at 
t.ie foot of the hills, where thei -ood hotel. It is also 
the nearest station for Roorkee, distance -4 miles. , 
Saiutranpore contains about 46,000 inhabitants, and is famed 
for its 'arved wood and leather work. I he whole district is 
vcry fertile, and well irrigated. It is a good sporting country : 
liters, panthers, and other wild animals abounding in it. 
Tite town was founded in 1325 by Mahomed Toglak. 

Sirsawa, 119 m. Five miles beyond this, station the 
Kivu T"::u)ia is crossed by a fine lattice girder bridge, 
consisting of 24 spans of no feet each, supported on 
circular brick piers, standing on wJls sunk to :>th 

varying from 30 to 45 feel. The best view of the Hima¬ 
layas is obtained from this point. On a clear day the 
snowy range may be very plainly seen, and with the aid ot 
a telescope, the houses at Mussoorie are visible. 

Jagadree, 130 in. The railway station is four miles 
from the town, to which a good road leads. The population 


is about 13,000. Sir George Clarke, as far back as 184.0, 


did much to improve the streets and bazaars. Jagadree was 
wholly destroyed by Ahmed Shah Abdali in one of his Indian 
invasions, but was subsequently rebuilt by the Sikhs. 

Burrara, 146 m. 

Umballa (Ambidah) Cantonment, r6r m. (Ktfresh- 

..) A large civil station and military 

cantonment on the borders of the Punjab. The fort is at 
the north-cast of the town and under its walls is the cn« 
camping ground for British troops. 

Jlotth .* J.umlcy’s ; “The Lawrence," on the Mall; “Kail¬ 
way Hotel,” and a Dak Bungalow. 


ay 1 t itv'i iiwta 1 j .. . # 

1' •. isengci for Simla alight hi ra I' '-k ghan les can generally 

. ** J • « * it . r . _ 4 V ,.«• 


be lyeciwed at the station, excepting during “ the rush” to or 
from the:Trill*;. Distance from Umballa to Kalka (at the toot 
of iho hills) ^3 mib-s, where there are good hotels. Thence 
proceed by pc uy or jhnmpan to Simla, 41 miles by the* old road, 
56 miles by th : ue r. 

Umballa City 166 m., a large wah.*d town, with very 
narrow streets. The importance of Umballa is solely owing 
to the large military cantonments, which were laid out, and 
cover 7 a jo acres The European lines and barracks are on 
t j.yy n0 rth-west an 1 east, and the Native on the south *. in the 
<xntr is St. Eaul’s Church, a semi-gothic building. Near the 
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urcli and Mai! is a public garden, and between the Race 
Course and the Cavalry line:, is a fine park called Paget Park, 
containing some good specimens of banian trees. The chief 
buildings are the Masonic Ilall, Sirhind Club, Post Office, and 
Commissioner’s Court. 


ROUTE TO SIMLA. 

At either the Umballa Cantonment, or the City Station, 
the traveller may take dak carriage to Simla, the largest, 
finest, and most fashionable of the Indian lull stations, and 
the summer capital of India. The distance between Umballa 
and Kalka, at the foot of the Himalayas is 38 miles, rvhich 
may be run in four hours. The dak gharries are suffi¬ 
ciently large and comfortable to sleep in, and the road is 
good. r l'he Gamba river is crossed two-thirds of the way to 
Kalka. Passing through the Sewalik range, and past the 
Pinjorc gardens, the traveller soon reaches Kalka, which 
stands 2,400 feet above the sea level. There are good fields 
at Kalka. Here the traveller has his choice of two roads to 
Simla, one the old road, and the more picturesque of the 
two, by the hill and Sanitarium of Kussowlie, the other by 
the new, or mail cart road. By this shorter route the journey 
takes eight hours ; by the latter, two days, or eighteen hours, 
according as one proceeds by Jhampun , or by horse dak. 
I leavy baggage must in either case- be sent by coolies. 

The new road is called the Ilotfustan anI Thibd road. 
It was begun in 1850 by Major Kennedy, Secretary to SYt 
Charles Napii r. The work was carried out in accordance with 
Rord Dulhousie’s grand project of establishing commercial 
intercourse between India and the countries beyond the vast 
I'aHtr of tiic Himalayas. The first stage on this road i> 
Dhur nimporc, at which there is good d.tk bup. alow. 
1 kissing by the military station of Dugshai, the traveller, in 
j’Umt two hours more, reaches Solon where there is a dak 
bungalow, and an hotel, and which is the half-way point, bc- 
twegn Kalka and Simla. At Solon there is generally a detach 
nient of the regiment stationed at the neighbouring post of 
buhathoo. It is a very picturesque spot. Beyond Solon is 
■„ lc footing box of the Maharajah of Patiiala. The thiol stage 

Reareepb-ti, where there is a large Gow.om* of ln:n .aim’., 
ne tonga terminus at Simla is ivithin easy distance >>( some 
1 the hotels ; anion the chief of which a/e Uossein I’m' : 
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Hotel, the Lovedale Hotel, and Lawrie’s Longwood Hotel; 

also several good Boarding Houses. 

By the old road, the first stage is Kussowlie, eight miles 
from Kalka. The ascent is exceedingly ;tecp, but the view 
is very fine. Kussowlie is 7,000 feet above sea level ; it 
a dak bungalow and hotels. The Kussowlie beer is hig > > 
reputed. From Kussowlie the road plunges into a deep valley, 
where is a station called Kakkur-hutty. Here the trave 
may rest for the night. The road from this to Syree is \eiy 
steep. At Syree is a rest house.' From Syree the road is steep 
and very rou ;h almost all the way to Simla. Half-vay 
between Syree and Simla is a place called Jattya-dem, where 
an annual fair is held. A short distance beyond Jattya-debi 
is Biddaree ghat. The road now passes under the^ Inn ot 


<§L 


Jatog, where a mountain battery is always stationed, ihc 


eller enters Simla at Boileau-gunge. # . 

Simla is built on several hills, the principal of which ts 
called Jakko, 8,048 feet above sea level; Observatory Hill 
coy ; Prospect Hill 7,140; and Elysium 7.400- The plateau 
on which Christ Church stands is 7,230. Near Boileau-gunge 
is “ Peterhof,” the residence of the Viceroy. A nev. residence 
on Prospect Hill has, however, been planned. One oi the 
favorite places of resort and amusement at Simla is Annandale, 
where there is a race course, cricket ground, public garden, and 
where the gymkhana sports are held. A fine drive runs round 

Jakko. Magnificent views of the snowy range are to be had 
from various points in he station, especially from he F a 0 c. 


kaipura, 170 in. Here is a palace, built by one of the 
Mogul Emperors. Also a large caravanserai with numerous 
turrets and ba .lions, and a massive round tower opposite the 
entrance. It is now used as a prison. 

There is a good road hence to Puttiala (20 miles) constructed 
at the late Maharajahs expense. 

Sirhind, .05 in., a town in the native .:tate of 1 'atUala. 
Here are extensive ruins of a large city which was utterly 
destroyed by the Sikhs. There is a dak bungalow here, in 
j inthe Afghan invader, Mahmood of Chore, drove out the 
Hindu people, and the place remained chiefly Mahometan utml 
i he lime of the Sikh outbreak. When the British became 

supreme in the province they rewarded the rajahs oi Jhcend, 
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iala, and Furreedpur with grants from the Sirhind territory. 
Old ruins of Sirhind are to be seen about a mile from the 
station, and extend over many miles. Under the Moguls Sir- 
hind was one of th most flourishing cities in the country. The 
Sikhs curse the > ity to this very day, deeming it a meritorious 
act to remove and cast away fragments of its ruins. 

Kumrah, 205 m. 

Sunnewal, 2.-2 m. 

Loodianah, 232 m., on the southern bank of the Sutlej, 
about 8 m. from the present bed of the river, population 
about 40,000. It rose to importance under the Lodi dynasty ; 
hence the name. The most important branch of industry is 
the manufacture of shawls, in which it is said upwards of 1,000 
Kashmerians are employed. The quality is inferior to those 
made in Kashmir, but they find a ready sale in consequence 
of their greater cheapness. 

About 8 miles after leaving Loodianah, the River Sutlej 
is crossed by a grand iron lattice girder bridge, 1 % mile in 
length. Jt if 54 spans of no feet each, carried 

on brick pieis, the foundations of which arc sunk some 45 
feet in the bed ot the i :\ er. The construction of the bridge 
was ' work of great difficulty. The river at this point is, in 
the dry season, 250 yards wide, 7 feet deep, and moderately 
rapid ; but in the rains it swells to a torrent, 700 yards wide, 
and 1. fee; deep. 

A few miles west of the bridge on the left bank, is the 
village of A/;u>a/ t the scene of one of the moM gallant vic¬ 
tories in the Sikh war, by the British troops under Sir Henry 
Smith ; and 12 miles further west is the site of bloody battle 
of Sobravn, fought 12 days later, after which the Sikhs were 
driven across the Sutlej. The town remained till 1620 in 
the possession of the Lodi family. After that it fell into the 
hands of the Chief of Kaikolc, and eventually, about the 
beginning of this century, it passed into the hands'of the Sikhs. 
In 1809 Loodianah was in the possession of the Kurdish.’ 
Shaikh Abdul Kadir’s shrine is in Loodianah, and is a favourite 
plifce of pilgrimage for Afghans. Loodianah is the point of 
departure to Fcrozepore, iles distant, the pritui| ’ 

arsenal in Northern India. On the opposite or rigid bank 
of the Sutlej is the station of 

Phillour, 2 to n , (Refnsumtnt A>cv. <j e si; til 1 the 
only importance of which K derived from its sii.iieA • position. 
Lhillour was bum by the Emperor Shah 1 < ban, die .. chiuct <•! 
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the Tnj, and remained a Mahomedan town until its capture 
by Runjeut Singh in 1007. The English took possession of it in 
1846. 

Phugwara, 254 ra. 

Jullundur, (Jalandhar) Cantonment, 264 m., a pleasant 
station, Generally occupied by a European and native regiment. 

Jullundur City, 268 m. The city of the liist Daab, * 
the tract of country lying between the rivers Sutlej and 
linn. The number of large and finely built mausoleums 
scattered around bear eyideu its fprtp reatness. Jul- 
luncirr, founded by a colony of Rajput's from Mooltan, is sup¬ 
posed to have been a large and flourishing town many cen 
turies before Christ. In the 7th century A. D. it was a very 
important city. In iStr it wa ct uered by the Sikhs, and 
in 1845-46 it passed into the hands of the British. 

Kirtarpore, 276 m. The palace of the Maharaja of 
KapUrthala is situated six miles from this station. 

About 14 miles further on, the river Ideas is crossed by a 
lattice girder bridge, of 29 spans of no feel each. On the 
right bank is the station called by the name of 

Beas, .209 m. There is no town at this place. The 
country between this and Umritsir has but little to attract the 
attentio;. of the traveller. Indeed the absence of trees of any 
considerable size is a sad drawback to the scenery of the 
Punjab- Two miles or so cast of the Station, is the Beas 
valley, where floods are very frequent, and in which a great 
flood occurred in 1878, carrying away six bridges. 

Jundealla, 310 ui. 

Umritsir, (Amriisar) 3x6 m., popula'ion about , 50,000. 
the holy city ot the Sikhs. Some of the sheets are toler 
ah!) lead, and pretty well kept. The thoroughfares are gener¬ 
ally i.ruv. ded. and ultupiher there E an air of life and bu.unca.-t 
about die place. Since the end of the Afghan war large 
numbers ut Afghan;; iivi in the city. The chief sights in Umritsir, 
besides 1 hu"c named below ovc the Hall Bazaar with it . two 
mosq’ues, iIk Town 1 Jail, the Government school, and the now 
gardens. Umritsir is the principal mail in the Punjab (fer 

* The ‘live o n m Funja' me the Sutlej, l'-ci.-, ur licah, Kavt, 
n,3juh. auil Jiiei'iin. Th-’ ;,-m> • »>l lire LHub- ' .iwei.n every two of 
ar. fonu-:d of the initial'. . the rii r n .; t\m the 1 >1. •!, l.etwr.a 



h'.ni Du.th ; and the land between 
l Du&bj and the land between the 
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cotton fabrics, of Manchester, the , -!c 1 thread of Agra and 
Delhi, and for sugar, grain and cattle. Shops for the sale of 
country and European fabrics abound. The great shawl mer- 
c.iants have a factory here, and employ a great many hands 
in the manufacture of Kashmir goods. The world-renowned 
shawls are produced here in great numbers, and visitors should 
not Jfeave without visiting the manufactory. The process bv 
which the pattern is worked is excessively tedious, and strain* 
f ' u °> c of | hc -artisan. A separate shuttle is used for 
every rohir and the Indian designs arc so excessively intricate 
as to invest the work with a tediousness and difficulty that may 
bc appreJicndcd from the fact that Sometimes 
the result of a whole days work on a section of a shawl is 
scarcely appreciable to the eye. 

r J h , C ,f 1 °/ U , mritsir k die principal Sikh Temple, 
r q d } h ?. Temple* dedicated to the warrior saint, Guru 

‘ nd b,n ° h - N ? fcwcr Lll;in five or six hundred Akalees, or 
priests are m attendance at the Temple. The very cates of the 

l' ? k,ss . cd true Sikhs. It is a square strficturt IS 
cd ip. the middle of a I trgopool of wa»er, u rmiiig .> sqiuie of 
i 50 paces, called the Pool ot Immortal 11y (.■ • ; n't), in which at 
cruly morning thousands of natives may br seen bathin ', 
immersionm the sacred pool is believed by fhcSikiis to purify 
iioin all sin I he pool is fed from the Ravi by a conduit. 

I here is no spec ial .-ri hi 1 chiral feature about the temple, but 
an immense quantity of gold and other ornaments have 
been laid on it. The temple is, 45 f<$a square and about 25 or 
30 high, exclusive of the minarets. The interior is divided into 
rooms, which are gilt and colored very brilliantly, but not uv 

rally in good taste, and some stained class windows ar? not 

only not in keeping with the.rooms, but are themselves f-mltw 
m the arrangement of 1 he colors. ' 

The Reservoir was originally constructed by Ram Das Hm 
urth 'Ctnrtti or spiritual guide of the SUchs, in jegi V W J 
subsequently desecrated and partly destroyed bv Ahn 1 shih 
the founder of me Durrani Empire. The Sikhs afiuU.Jda 
') n . rcf 'fic -shuno and res* rvoir, and commenced the struct - 
wlurh ended m the overthrow of the Mahomedan smVm 
, ", tm - 1 ** ih,s temple is preserved, undti a silken enuo 

10, ihe sacred book of die Sikh,., a code of law , oidinaiu ea, 
l-' T,llf , P*|fiy conij tlpd by Pam I)a.v>. An ancient $uh priori, 

° t ,m obliging tnd singularly diaiu! created chinacter, hows 
me place and ihe saacd hooks to visitora. ..Shoes 


not 
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allowed to be worn here ; carpet slippers arc provided for visi¬ 
tors. There is near the temple a Town- , which commands a 
view of the entire city, which, from this elevation, hardly 
appears to advantage, but should nevertheLss be seen., to give 
a clear idea :.f the size of the city. The European station has 
nothing requiring special mention. 

Three miles beyond Umritsir stands the imposing Fortress 
of Govindgarh ’, built by the former ruler, Ranjeet Sing, in 1800, 
but, it is believed, by a French engineer, as it is built in 
accordance with the European system of fortification. It is 
usually garrisoned by a battery of artillery and a company of 
English troops. 

Khasa, 324 m. 

Altaree, 332 m. 

Jelloo, 338 nt. Three unimportant villages. 

Meean Meer East, (Mian Mir) 345 m. is the military 
Cantonment ot Lahore. One European and three Native 
regiments are stationed here, besides three batteries of Horse 
artillery. It is about 7 miles from the city. 

The following account is given of the selection of this 
unpromising spot. It is said that Sir Charles Napier rode out 
to Meean Meet one morning with his staff, and suddenly 
coming to a halt, declared, in his arbitrary way, that that 
r.pol should be the centre of the new Military Station, and he 
could scarcely have fixed o.i a worse place. There is not the 
ghost of vegetation around it, but open arid plans of sandy 
earth. And, what is still worse, there is n <;■ a well between 
Anarkullee and Meean Meer, whose water is not poison ! 
'A'vt \v. call a tank, with supplying spring, is unknown. 
The 1 a t is, that, under the former rule, the whole of the 
count i y around Lahore, the residence of the court, or cer- 
uinl; in the direction of Meean Meer, was a vast grave- 
y.>wl , ad the water in dm m igbourhood is impregnated with 
foul animal matter, most injurious to health. The only safe 
water i;> what the Ravi supplies, conveyed by a canal about 
half-way between the civil and military .1 itions. This is one 
of the s .verest inconveniences to the residents. Meean Meer 
b ■, a beautiful church. About 3 mile: from Meean Meer 
is Government House, and opposite to it the Taivroiee and 
Montgovury Malts, with the Litwpttict (jtirdett i in which is a 
small menagerie. 

The civil Station ot Anarkullet (the Pomegranate Blossom) 
lies between cantonments and the city. It is very neatly 
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tud out, and the houses and compounds arc generally 
well kept. There is,-a very pretty public garden. 

The station church is held in a building known as the 
“ Tomb of .inarku'Jecf respecting whom the following story is 
told: -Anarkullee was one of the favorites of the harem of 
one of the former rajas, and being discovered in an act of 
infidelitv, she was built up alive in brick cell, and 

this tomb erected over her remains. When the building 
was about to be utilised as a church, the body was 
exhumed and buried under one of its turrets ; but, neat and 
prettily fitted up as the building now is, it is repugnant to die 
feeling of many that Christian worship should beheld in the 
tomb of a courtesan. But tombs are turned to living uses in 
these parts. People reside in them, and in one of them the 
Accountant-General’s office is held. 


There is a very good dak bungalow at Anarku'.iec. 

Lahore, 3.;S m. from Delhi. The railway station is a hand¬ 
some castellated building and was constructed expressly with a 
view topurpi ses of defence, Lahore is the principal city and 
seat of the C vernment of the Punjab, and is situated a! iout 
a mile east of the Ravi river. It is a large city, surrounded 
by a wall about 30 feet in height, with a foil or citadel 
occupying the north-west angle. The circuit of the b.-v ot 
fortification is about 7 mile... A branch of the Ravi marks die 
north fare of the fort. The Palme of Ranjcet Singh is within 
the fort: much of it is in ruins, but there still lcmain SOUlO 
beautiful buildings, handsomely ornamented with enamel 


paint in; w. 

. • Sirtg/is Iouw, a modern strue-» 

lure of white marble, mrmountccj by a handsome donu It 
is not p;uti> ularly well kept, the niches being fndy used by 
th.e. path i tf theii . their 1 

a very common practice in the Punjab, which does not add to 
the ciianliness cf their habitations or public buildings. 

The Gnat Padishalu .1/ru;said to have Ken built try 
Aurungzebe, is a massive structure of red sand: tone surmount¬ 
ed by th'ee rl".ues, oc upying one side of a spumous paw*! 
quadrangle, enteued through a lofty gateway. T .e < an t con¬ 
tains a few fine tie. , a very refreshing sight in tlT. bar*11 
kind. They arc peopd 1 with immeiiw IbcK < 1 stagings, 
whose evolutions, before settling down for tl- m ate 
worth witnessing. I ncte is a fine view’ df |he cir. n lK 
minar of the Mosque. 
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IVazcer Khan's Mosque is a fine edifice, with lofty minarets, 
and covered with enamelled tiles, on which are inscribed Ara¬ 
bic sentences, popularly supposed to comprise the whole of 
the Koran. 

The Sonara Mosque is also worth visiting. These mosques 
have all been desecrated by the Sikhs, who killed swine in 
them, and converted their courts into stables. 


Across the Ravi, about two miles north of Lahore, is the 
“ Shah Data or Mausoleum of l/ie Emperor J<thangir , a 
monument of great beauty. It is a quadrangular building, 
with a minar at each corner rising to the height of 7of*. It 
is built chiefly of red sandstone, inlaid with marble and orna¬ 
ments, and inscriptions in mosaic of most chaste workmanship. 
The name of Jehangir, “conqueror of the world, ” is inlaid 
in black letters on white marble ground, and the name of God 
is staid to be repealed, in a similar style, in Arabic and Persian 
letters, in various parts of the building. The tomb is situated 
in a beautiful garden, but its walls arc threatened with destruc¬ 
tion from the encroachments of the Ravi. 

Three miles north east of Lahore is the garden of Shah Ju¬ 
lian, called Shalimdr or, “House of Joy”, another magnificent 
remnant of Mogul grandeur. It is about half a mile long, and 
has three terraces rising one above the other, with numerous 
fountains, the waters of which fell into marble tanks. Ranject 
Singh barbarously defaced the gardens by removing a large 
portion Of the marble embellishments to his new capital, Um- 
rit'.ir. 

Lahore was occupied by the Briiish troops, under Sir H. 
Hardingf, in February 1846, after a scries of the most trium¬ 
ph.ni ;u< cesses ever recorded in the military history of India. 
On the following day a treaty was signed at Umritsir by 
which tin: whole of the Sikh territories between the rivers Beas 
and Sutlej were ceded to the British. 

Especially between Anarkullcc and Government House, 
including the New Mall, and adjoining road, there has been 
great improvements of late years. A great scheme for the 
supply of Lahore by water from the Ravi is approaching 
completion,, and is expected to add to the health and com¬ 
fort o the station. Quite anew town is springing up at the 
east end of Labor;, where are the railway quarters, in which 
a large number of new and neat houses has been built for the 
iisp of the railway employes. Though no town of Lahore is 
known tp have existed in the time of Alexander the Great, it 
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is certain that Lahore was an important city between the 
second and seventh centuries of our era. 

Hotels : The Victoria; Clarke’s Family Hotel ; Court House 
Hotel ; Reft ahmcui and Retiring Rooms at the Station. 

Passengers proceeding to the north-west should now refer 
to page 137 : those for the-south-west to page 139. We now 
return to the through route to Bombay from Allahabad. 



EAST INDIAN RAIIAVA V (Jubbulpore Extension), and 
GREAT INDIAN TEN INSULA RAIL WA Y. 

( Not th-Eastmi Extension.) 

ALLAHABAD TO BOMBAY. 

The Jubbulpore Extension was opened on the ist 
August 1867, and the East Indian Railway Company thus per¬ 
formed its share towards the completion of one of the most 
import • of railway communication in India, , 

linking Calcutta with Bombay, and greatly reducing the lime 
occupied on the Overland Journey to England to those 
whose health permits them to travel so long a distance by hand. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Line was opened for 
through traffic to JubbulpOre on the 7th March 1870, by 
the Viceroy, and H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
entire distance, from Calcutta to Bombay is now performed in 
about 60 hours. 

The Jubbulpore line is admirably constructed. All the 
bridges on the line are most substantially built. The 
stations are neat and convenient structures. Abundance of 
fine stone has been quarried in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the line, and has been used for some of ihe stations 
and for the bridges, in rough ashlar blocks. Brick-earth 
of line quality has also been plentifully found, and the ma¬ 
sonry will compare very favorably with that in any part of 
India. 'I lia sportsman will find ample opportunity for grati¬ 
fying hi = tastes in the neighbourhood.of the line. At My- 
'’< /•. . - a good traveller's bungalow, also at Jolfhye , and other 
places on the Great Deccan road; but it will be well for 
the travel! :r to provide himself with such “ creature com¬ 
fort: f as be may require. Tigers, leopards, bears, neilgye, 
sambur, spotted deer, antelopes, pea-fowl, pmtridgcs. quails, 
abound in the jungles. Thirty miles west of Jpkhye, 
on the Satigm- road, is to be found some ot the fines* -hoot¬ 
ing in India. 

Lea "in" Allahabad by the main line, and passing through 
the richly wooded district which lines, the right bank of the 
Jumna, wo cross the mighty river by the magnificent girder- 
bridge, and after a run of 5 miles, arrive at 

Nynee, the point 'of junction of the Extension Line, 
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which here branches off in a south-westerly direction. A 
straight run of about ten miles, through a line open country, 
richly wooded and well cultivated, and studded here and 
there with villages, brings us to 

Jusra, 15 m.,-soon after leaving which the cultivation 
decreases, and low jungle bushes appear scattered over the 
low lands. The line now passes through a ridge of high 
land, the surface of which is covered with rough boulders of 
granite rock. The face of the country is now completely 
chat arid we are passing over a fine sir h : adulat¬ 

ing down land, bare of trees or cultivation of any kind, up 
inclines, and through cuttings, on either side of which lie 
immense boulders of stone. In the distance are seen bold 
ranges of hills. 

Tin country retains the same character, with lure and 
there patches of prettily-wooded and cultivated land, past 
the stations of Seorajpore, and Burguih Daboura and 
Matlickpore. On the left and before us the hills, ever 
changing in their aspect, now lit up into vivid green by the 
sun’s rays, anon in deep and gloomy shadow. 

At MarkoOildee, 73 m., the line approaches the fort ol the 
chain of hills. They appear thickly covered with jungle, with 
here and there huge masses of stone cropping out on the surface. 

About a milt to the right is the village of Eo. t ■ a - near 
which in tin spring of 1859, Mr. W. Evans, the Cntfcf I'-j'o 1 
neer of the line, with Messrs. I iihnell and Campbell, Resident 
Engineers, wore attacked by rebels and the two former brutally 
murdered. Mr. Campbell fortunately c < aped to Allahabad on 
horseback. The rebel chief who was concerned in this atrocity 
was afterwards captured and hanged near ICimla. 

We soon roach a bold headland which appears to be ihc end 
of the chain, but it again sweeps off to the left into the dis¬ 
tance, where richly wooded slopes still meet the eye. Further 
on a long curve through a cutting brings us into a line expanse 
of open country, bounded on the left by the hills, which soon 
after sweep round to the vight, the line following the same 
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with rocky bed, all beautiful enough lo the eye, but trying to 
the health of those who, for so many long months, labored to 
prepare the way of the great pioneer of civilization. 

Mujgowan, 86 m , is in a charming site ition, embosomed 
in hills, the highest point in the ghats. 

Soon after leaving the station, we are again in a fine open 
country, a few trees scattered here and there, and a high 
range of hills before us ending in a lofty and rather abrupt 
descent, to the left of which the line will pass. Some signs of 
cultivation now appear, and the country is prettily wooded. 

Leaving Jetwar, 99 m., the range of hills seen in the dis¬ 
tance is approached, and we can discern several detached hills 
of hold and striking appearance. 

Sutna, 11 1 m., (Kellner's Refreshment Room) the changing 
station, is called after the river of that name, which is crossed, 
a mile further on, by a girder bridge of tlirce spans. From 
Sutna, Rewah is reached in a few hours. 

We are soon again at the foot of the hills. On the left is 
A curious conical hill, with flattened top, an outlier of a range, 
stretching from north to south nearly parallel with the line 
Before us the view is closed by bills stretching from east to west. 
Urchara, 124 m., a town in the Native State of Rewah. 

Myhere, 133 m., is a large and prettily situated station 
The great Deccan road passes through it. On the right is a 
singularly shaped pyramidal hill, with boldly fluted sides, on 
the top of which is a bungalow. 

The line now passes far nearly thirty miles through a beauti¬ 
ful level valley, bounded on the left by the ICymoor range, of 
almost uniform height, si ping ; ently to the plain ; on the right, 
in strong r mtrnst, ho the Bundair hills a striking range of bold 
headlands, jutting on: like mighty bastions, the red strata laid 
bar- r-jwards the top, giving the effect of each bluff point being 
crowned by a fortress. 

Undarra, 149 m. 

At Jokhye, r6i m., the range appe: rs to terminate abrupt¬ 
ly, but high ground is still visible in the distance. Three narrow 
but rapid Streams a;e cros ed between Jokhye and 

Kutnce, 17 2 m , the next si rlion. 

Slejmanabad Road, 189 m. Wo now pass through some 
of the prettiest jungle scenery on the line, diversified with here 
and there detached hills rising from a beautifully wooded plain. 

The country retains the same character, the line passing the 
station ofSeehora Road and Deorec, until we near our dcs* 
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.ination, before reaching which we have to pass through a 
deep cutting, two miles long,—a work which presented great 
difficulties to the engineers, and entailed a vast expense. It 
is excavated in ma..y parts through solid granite rock, in others 
through limestone- and clay, most difficult to work and still 
more difficult to keep in repair, owing to the changeful nature 
of the material,—moist and friable in the rains, and hard and 
solid in the dry season. This cutting was rendered necessary 
by a change in the site of the terminus which was originally fixed 
outside the native town, but is now situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the civil station. 

Jubbulpor 229 m., the junction 01 the East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 

I folds : —Jackson’s Family Hotel; Kellner’s Refreshment 
and Retiring Rooms. 

It is upwards of 1,000 feet above the level of Allahabad. 
The soil is sandy, and it is surrounded by detached hills. 1 he 
hotel is about half a mile from the station. It is a large build- 
ing, more fantastic than beautiful, the best feature of which is 
a large central hall, used as a billiard room. There is also a 
dak bungalow. 

The country in the vicinity of lubbulporeis hi._hl murest- 
inc to the geologist on account of the variety of its toim. non. 
The range' of hills overlooking the town is granite, ot_seve-.il 
kinds and every formation subordinate to granite is to be 
found in this neighbourhood, including gneiss, liornbleiw.e, 
schistose rock, dolomite, &c. Beautiful specimens of agate, 
porphyry, blood-sti ne, are also lobe met with, h.^sil 
bones remains of the elephant and other gigantic quadrupeds, 
and, more recently, Hint weapons, have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood. 

fubbulpore is a large and thriving place, of 55,000 inhabit- 
nnts with good roads and pleasant bungalows. Its affairs are 
managed by a Municipal Committee, and its income i.> d< rived 
from an octroi tax. 1 he state ot the city shows that 
funds are wisely and well administered. Its wide and well- 
kept streets, pucka surface-drains, clean and well fin"-- 1 , 
with pucka approaches to each house, afford a str. . mu. 
pleasing contrast to many other cities ot India . 
enclosure, approached by a gateway, and mtersccteO > 

wide clean streets, lined with shops and rco. -nc-s, » 1 

conformity with a gbncral design p 
character, is set apart for the Muhajum. who duel he 
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security. Adjoining is an extensive bazar ; and a new 
bazar has recently been opened, with ranges of buildings, well 
raised and ventilated, and plenty of open space, in the centre 
of which is a large well, surrounded by an netagonal screen of 
light and elegant design. 

The Eng?(sit Church of Juhbulporc is a very neat structure, 
pleasantly situated. 

The station owes much of its beauty to Colonel Slceman, for 
many years Resident there, who planted the beautiful clumps 
of bamboos which adorn the maidan, and the roads through 
the parade ground. 

Near the Church is the Juhbulporc School of Industry, estab¬ 
lished by Colonel Slceman, and celebrated for the manufacture 
of tents, carpets, suttringees, and other fabrics. The workers 
are ilmost exclusively Thugs and their families, many of them 
villainous looking fellows heavily ironed. One grey-bcardcd 
old man told us he had been forty years in the place. 

Permission to inspect the institution is readily given to the 
public. The workshops occupy the four sides of an extensive 
quadrangle, and in them every process, from the spinning of 
raw material to the completion of the most finished fabric, is 
conducted ; some of the carpets are of very good pattern and 
color, and are very durable/similar in aj c to the Kid¬ 

derminster carpetting. With tne exception of one or two sewing 
machines recently introduced, the whole of the work is per¬ 
formed with the aid of machines of native construction and of 
the most primitive design. No modern innovations in the 
shape of machinery have been allowed to intrude, the object 
simply being apparently the utilisation of a certain number of 
“ hands. - ’ Some of the tent materials are painted with a rather 
pretg, tunning sca-wcad pattern on a buff ground. And in the 
preparation of these, we may study the earliest style of block 
priming. The blocks themselves are designed and cut in the 
work. hops. One of the most interesting processes is the weav¬ 
ing of hr.'- - 'junrcs of car,.citing, similar to the Vlirzaporc car¬ 
pets. There is something peculiarly quant in the appearance 
of the or small boys sitting on a swinging seat behind the 

carpet, their nimble fingers tin v-.ding the mazes of the pattern, 
While .heir voices chant in response to the urchin .cated on the 
ground in front, reading aloud from the namoona (pattern) in 
his hand the numbers and colors of the stitches. 

• In another part, lent poles and pegs are manufactured, 
the better sorts being covered with a smooth coating of lac. 
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.,,^x / ' t ‘j°V un 8 l j'■>' workshops are the Lines,” where the convicts 
ynd their families live under strict surveillance. Near at hand 
is an extensive lac manufactory, which is worth a visit. 

Passing through the city to the outskirts, and crossing 
the great i *eccan road, we come to the foot of a group of 
hills presenting a wild and most picturesque appearance. 
Prom the summit of the hills and through the valley lie 
gigantic boulders of granite rock, scattered in the wildest 
con fusion some deeply embedded in the ground, others 
piled one on another in such positions that it appears* as if 
their own weight, aided by the law of gravitation, must 
bring them thundering down the hill side. Others, riven in 
twain by some mighty force, all more or less in a state 
' of decomposition the slow but sure decay of centuries, 
which must end in the displacement of the ponderous masses. 
At the fool of the valley, a waste and filthy tract of ground 
has been enclosed and converted into a blooming garden. 

Adjoining the civil stati n are the Cantonment^ compris¬ 
ing an extensive parade-ground, with airy barracks and offers* 
bun Allows surrounding. There is also an elegant little theatre. 

The road to Nagpore-parses through Cantonm. nis, and 
idda river at ft < . . ■ . 

The ride to the river will well repay the visitOi. A very 
singular group of locks L passed on the left hand, the Simla 
of which have been uplifted into a perpendicular position. 
On the right, in the distance, is seen a range of high hills, 
on ti'.e summit of one of which is an enormous granite boulder, 
on which a small temple has been built. Further on, on the 
light, the i, d passes at the foot of a precipitous hill, on 
which is a curious group of temples. The scenery through¬ 
out is full of beauty, the road winding and hilly. A steep 
dip brings us lo tin; banks of the Nmluidda at the Goilrce 
Gh.'t, where the Trunk Road crosses from Jubbulporc to 
Nagpore. Here are collected hundreds of logs of timber, 
cut in the forests of Mundla, and thence thrown into the 
stream to lie floated down by the current to the mar; • of Jubbul- 
pore. 'lie stream is clear and rapid, and the banks igh 
and precipitous; the width varies with the season, Horn 50 
to 400 yards. High up the dome of a temple u the ghat 1S 
pointed out die mark of the greatest height im." »'*voi 1 il 
ever attained during the floods. . 

NabuJda h:?s its source at t>nutLtnfuk\ a m-r-M'u 
the eaitcrh terminus of Ih.it |on b 
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nntain range which crosses India from west to east. There 
is a legend to the effect that the river Soane and her majesty 
the Ncrbudda, rising in the same mountain, had intended to 
be united in marriage, and to roll their wate as together towards 
the [-.astern Seas ; but the course of true love failed to uiU 
smooth: the In tie river Johille, which has its source hard by, 
cast in the apple of discord, and “her majesty declared that 
she would not go a single pace in the same direction with 
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though 


all the other 


such wretches, hut would flow west, 
rivers in India might flow east: and west she flows according¬ 
ly, a virgin queen.” 

Some miles below the ghat, at a distance of ro miles from 
Jubbulpore, are the celebrated “ Marble Rocks:' This is a 
favorite and delightful locality for a pic-nic, and there is a 
for the accommodation' of visitors, who frequently 
spend the night there to enjoy the beautiful effects of 
sunlight and moonlight. The spot is almost inaccessible in 
the rains. W e quote a striking description from an article 
on “ 1 lie Scenery of the Ncrbudda,” which appeared in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Once in a Way,” published at the time of 
the Jubbulpore Exhibition :— 

“ 1 hen [that is, after passing the Goiirec Ghat above al¬ 
luded to] the Ncrbudda, becoming pent lip among magnesian 
lime stone rocks, flings itself tumultuously over a" ledge with 
a fall ot some thirty feet, called ‘ Dhooan-dhar\ ‘ the misty- 
shoot,’ and then enters on a deeply-cut channel, literally 
carved through a mass of marble and basalt for nearly two 
miles. The river, which above this point would have a 
breadth of a hundred yards, is here compressed into some 
twenty yards. At the channel, below the surface of the 
smround ng country, the river passes through a double row 
of Uia.ble bluffs, or oven between a wall of marble on either 
side. t liese flittering white steeps are from fifty to eighty 
u:c: high. 1 his is the place known as the ‘ Marble Eocks.’ 

Ibc marble Ik s, of com se, many stains ofdime and v-eather. 
Tu! these set off, in stronger relief, brilliantly white edges 
catching the light. Again the snow-like masses arc contrasted 
with formations of basalt, black as jet. The water pressed into 
its nar ow bed bas a great depth, and glides very smoothly. 
Thi i causes its hues to bo of a bluish green, which, though 
rich and strong, is yet transparent, and receptive of the reflec¬ 
tions from the bright dibs above. Indeed, whenever a full, 
strong light, either from sun or moon, is thrown upon the rocks, 
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combined effect of die object, and its reflections- the mar¬ 
ble being seen double—rock and shadow- is actually dazzling. 
By moonlight the whole scene is weird-like. At any hour, speci¬ 
ally at mid-day, lb . quietude and the silence of the place, so 
excluded from all the sights and signs of life in the outer world 
around- - the utter solitude, as if the spectator were left alone 
with the Ncrbudda in her marble dwelling- -strike the senses 
with a sort of awe. 

“On the summit of alow bill, Overlooking the marble rocks, 
th^re arc some fine Hindu retn i nsisting of a ruined 
temple, with a large circular enclosure containing niches 
in which were images in the most tiorid style of Indian 
sculpture. These images are now much defaced and mutilat¬ 
ed, doubtless by the iconoclastic zeal of Mahomedan? lra- 
ditions on the spot attribute this to the orders of the Emperor 
Aurung/ebe himself. At the foot of this hill, at a spot called 
Bheraghat, the Hindus still hold annually a religious gather¬ 
ing and a fair, attended by many thousands of people, in the 
moonlight quarter of November. 

“At a short distance from the right bank, granite ridges 
protrude, and boulders of enormous size are scattered about 
in the wildest profusion. Ncir the town of Guiha (some 
five mile i distant from die river), there are towe.s am a 
summer-house erected by the G md ■ voreigms >n in.- peai s 
of the granite ridges. One of these is the * Mudden 
M*hull,” named horn its founder, the Com! '.mg Mudden. 
From its terraces a fine view of tKfces city and station of Jub- 
bulnore, and the - urrutmding country, is to be seen. Around 
the base of the rugged ridges arc numerous tanks and 
unibrag sous jnangoe groves, contrasting Strangely With; the 
granite masses. 

“Close at hand, at a place now named Kurum-bel, arc the 
buried ruins of Tripoori Poorum, an ancient Hindu city. These 
and similar remains found elsewhere in the valley afford the 
only evidence now remaining of powerful and comp irativHy 
civilized dynasties of the Aryan or Hindoo races, which 
originally subdued the aboriginal tribes, Gonds and other.*:, 
and afterwards, from some political convulsion, became 
weakened,and succumbed to the Mahratta ch'h-s •^ e J u 
power. r \ hus the conquerors must in their turn have 'yielded to 
the conquered. At Kurum-bel the dihrn trail, img '■ •' •’ •* ' 
quite covered over tile vasL quantum;, "f *> lolK ". v 
thus all tl tins ' ' 
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carved or sculptured blocks or pillars arc the only traces 
above ground 

‘To show here was or is, 

Where all is doubly night.’ 

But in these days the stones of the old structure (of a 
good sandstone description) are dug out and used for the 
railway viaduct over the Nerbudda; regular quarries being 
established, and the materials thus obtained being carried 
by a tramway to the site of the viaduct. It is indeed a 
strange coincidence that the exhumed remnants of antiquity 
should be turned to such utilitarian account.” 

The following interesting particulars are from a letter by 
the Nagpore correspondent of the Pioneer -.— 

“hew stations in India can show such majestic mangoe- 
Irecs. 1 allude to the fact, as there is a very interesting 
episode connected therewith. When the Mahomedans in- 
vaded these territories, in hopes of taking them from the 
Mahrattas, the followers of Islam, headed by a son of the 
reigning Emperor of Delhi, are said to have pitched their 
tents in the valley of the Nerbuddn, near Jubbulpore, some 
say because the young prince had made a determination to 
carry off by force, if she attempted to resist, the bfautifu! 
Gond Princess Durgowtie, who was then administering the 
allairs of the State from her palatial abode at a place called 
‘ Kurrain Bell’, about six miles from Jubbulpore, on the road 
to the ‘ Marble Rocks,’ and thrown into ruins by an earth¬ 
quake nearly a century ago ; while another story says that the 
tower which the princess had erected at Kurum-Bell was 
so lofty, that the Emperor of Delhi, on a clear night, div 
utv ily observed a lamp burning on a tower, and having 
• s Tt.tilled in the city of Delhi that this lamp could he no 
; t -r than that in the colossal tower of Kurum-Bcll, he 
forthwith ordered In’? son 10 proceed at the head of a large 
army , and obtain possession of this universal wonder. 1 
suppose the Shahzada's dis. ppointmenl, or. his .arrival, must 
have been very great, fev he is said, according to tradition, 
to have sent bad word to his august father, that it must have 
been a .very bright star that struck his observation, as no 
colossal tower was standing in Kurum-Bdb The ‘gossips’ 
say that the Mahomcdan army was victorious shortly after 
its arrival, and that the lovc lv princess, like Dinah in the 
song, took poison and th is ended her da^s, in preference to 
falling a prey to the Moslems. The vast army then, for 
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a^eason, pitched their camp in and round the valley m 
which the station of Jubbulpore no w stands, and that season 
was the mangoe season. Now, after the custom of their 
forefathers, these Mahomedan soldiers are said to have 
cultivated little nurseries of seedlings, from the stones of the 
mangoes they ate, and these little nurseries collectively, in 
a few years, produced .something like a lac of mangoe-treec, 
and a small village, skirting the Cantonment of Jubbulpore, 
Stands to this very day under the name of Lucranu Every 
mangoe-tree beyond the ordinary sire, in and about this 
station, is tints a standing monument of the victory gained 
by the Mahomedan invasion. They have, however, left 
other marks of their residence in that part of the country. 
The neighbourhood is dotted with architectural remains of 
the Goad and Mahratta races, and hen 

with, as at the* temple at llehra Ghat, decapitated and limb¬ 
less statues; and the workmanship on sonic of these figures 
show;: that cutting and « on Stone stood at greater 

perfection :ve hundred years ago than they do now 
amongst the natives of this part of the country. Near llaitool 
there is a temple at which 1 have often wondered how ihc 
enormous slabs of mono have been lifted on to it • ro e -such 




slabs as would have strained the neck of am ci.ine invented 
in the past few years. The ruined city of Ivurrain Hell is 
built cn'ircly of sandstone, and so great was the extent ot it, 
thai scarcely a large village within twenty miles round it 
but has not indented on its ruins'for ready-made slabs for 
building purposes. The foundations of nearly every house 
in the station and native city of Jubbulpore has been obtained 
from Kurum-Bell, and the contractors, Messrs. Norris and 
Weller, quarried stone from the. ruins f.»r the work on the 
roads. Not many years ago there were found among the 
ruins plenty of old coins, and elaborately carved wooden 
doors even now grace the humble domiciles of some citizens 
of J,ubbnIpore.” 


Wc now proceed over the Gnat Indian Ptnin^ula Jutiitaaj’. 

The traveller from Calcutta cannot fail to be struck, 
with the gtcal change in the character oi the cou«$t) afte> 
he leaves the main line of the East Indian Railway, Mi thjs 
is mote especially observable after Ravin., )nbbmpnie. ^ 
route lies through the valley of the \<'rbuJd ■> picturesque 
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enough, but wild, woody, and uncultivated, sparely populated, 
the railway lino touching hardly a town that would be of the 
third or fourth magnitude on the E. I. Railway. The great 
distances between the stations tells its own tale. 

Leaving Jubbulpore we make the run to Narsinghpur, 52 
in., witii only one stoppage, Chitidwares, crossing about half 
way the river Nerbudda by .a massive iron girder bridge. 

Narsinghpur “finely situated in a rich smiling val¬ 


ley.” 

Gacutwara, 80 m. Before reaching this station, the river 
Sue kit is crossed. 

Piparia, in in. Passengers for the Sanitarium Path mart 
slight here. Panchmari is about 30 in. from Piparia, and is 
the summer hcad-i|uariers of the Chief (lommissioncr, Central 
Provinces. It is beautifully situated at an altitude ot about 
3.500 feet and in the neighbourhood there are some charming 
drives and walks. The mountain streams arc particularly 
lovely. The climate is highly recommended for invalids, being 
milder and more equable than that of the Himalayan stations. 
There is a good DC: Bungalow at Pachmari. 

Bankeri, 99 ill. Here the line crosses the river Oomhur, 

Sohagpur, 122 m. The principal place of a large district. 
Here the line crosses the river August. , 

I tarsi, 153 m., (Refreshment cjis in the lloshangabad 

district, and about 12 miles south-east of the town of that name. 
Moshw%abai is a town of some antiquity, situated on the left 
bank of the Nerbudda. 

A railway is in course of construction from I tarsi, passing 
through Hosh mgabad to Bhopal. A large proportion, of the 
. >r t c nstruction of the railway has been provided by 
the Begum of Bhopal. After the work', had been commenced, 
Bir John Stnu hey enured an order to be issued that it should 
be carried out on the narrow guage, whereupon the Begum 
threatened to withdraw' her subscription. This had the desired 
effect and common sense prevailed. The Railway will pro¬ 
bably be continued north to Gwalior. 

Seoni, 171 m. 

Hlirda, 200 in., {<7 ■;:/ Reims,) a town in the Gwalior 
territory, but under British management. It is situated in the 
Minaiuar District, which comprises a large portion of the 
vailcy of the Nerbudda and of the Vindhya Mountains. It 
is intersected by numerous small streams. Besides the British 
possessions, the district comprises territory belonging to Sciodia, 
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olkor, to the Rajah of Dhar, and other chiefs of less 
importance. 

Bir, 242 m. . . . 

Jawar, 254 m., a town in Malwa, situated on the river Firm. 
The territory belongs to a Pathan chief, styled N.awab of Jawar. 

Khandwa, 263 m., ( Refreshment Rooms,) is situated at the 
entrance of the pass between the Satpoora and Xfahadeva 
ranges of hills, which divide North and Central 'India. There 
is a travellers’ bungalow close to the station. 

"This is the southern terminus of the Sinaia N.anuch Slate 
Railway, which, passing through Mhow and Indore, unites 
with the Rajputana-Malwa Railway at Rutlam. It is constructed 

on the narrow guage. ' 

Chandni, 294 m. At a short distance on the left is the 
fortress of Asseeryurh. It is a fort of great importance, as it 
commands one of the,great passes from the Deccan into Hin¬ 
dustan. It stands upon a detached and precipitous rock of 
the Satpoora range, possessing considerable natural strength, 
which has been further augmented by artificial fortifications. 
There are only two avenues of ascent; at all other points the 
area is terminated by a precipice from 80 to rao feet in 
perpendicular height, so well scarped as to leave no possibility 
of access. The fort was mounted by Scindja witu v. ■ 'easy 
guns, one of which was called “ The 1 rd oj th B 
bazar,'' the natives firmly believing that it could roach that 
though 14 miles off. The fort of Asseerghur v..;s fn>t 


made'a place of strength in tin fourteenth century. It was 
surrendered to the British force under General Doyeton, 
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; n l3l „ since which time it has remained in the occupation of 
n Bri*i c h tjarri^on- from the fort is an extensive view of a 
‘ uumrv, wild, wooded, and almybt wholly uncultivated. 

Burhanpiir, 306 m., was the ancient capital of Khandesb, 
and was founded about A. D. 1414. Previous to its subjuga¬ 
tion by Akbar in 1599, it was a place of much importance. 
The ruins of Padesha Fort contain a specimen of a Turkish 
Bath with domes and marble floor; and a platform extends some 
So feet over the River Taptec, which flows under the walls 
of the Palace. The only other building worth notice n 'he 


great mo pie built by Aurangzebe. The Borahs:, a .M iho' ii i.m 
tribe, numbering about 3> 00 P souls, inhabit a distinct w * irf • 


The manufactures of muslins, flowered silks and orot.au 
f 0 j which the place was formerly so famo.e , are priniaj wy 
in their hands. There is a travellers’ bungalow here. 
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^^Mimbora,. 325 m. Soon after passing this station, tfee 
River Taptcc is crossed by a fine viaduct. 


<SL 


Bhosawal Junction, 340 nr. (Refreshment Rtoms.) This. 
N is the junction for lire Nagpore Branch Lin\ It is the second 
largest station on the G. I. 1\ line but the traveller will find 
little convenience or accommodation here. The country round 
is cheerless, the language and people strange, and he cannot 
do better than compose himself to sleep over the next 72 
miles of ground which the train performs in 2 bouts and 40 
min. without stopping (excepting perhaps once to take in 
water), unless, indeed, lie is in search of antiquities, and has 
time to visit the celebrated Ajunta Caves, in which case ho 
must alight ai 

Pachora, 384^ in.. from which the caves are about 32 
mile distant. The travellers’ best plan is to start from 
1 .t hor.i at the earliest possible moment, and stop at Sindoorni, 
seventeen miles off, during the heat of the day. There is no 
j at Si cconuilodation 


may be had in the .school house. Good country carts and 


bullocks may be obtained by writing to tlu Mamluldar of 
J’acbora. In one of these carts the journey may be ncom- 
plished, with a Change of bullocks at Sindoorni' in about 
eight hours. At Furdipore there is a bungalow, but neither 
incssmen nor provisions. From Furdapore, a guide will be 
required to show the road to the caves. 


Ajunta is a phut or pass in the Chan Jar range which 
separates the basin of the Taptte from that of the God iveri, and 
forms the southern boundary of Khandesh. On the northern 
slope of the pass towards Khandesh, in a deep glen penetrating 
thi inmost recesses of the mountain, is an extensive group of 

< .t.’ci ii-temj Ta, the most elaborately and skilfully executed of 

an , \ii explor' d in India. J wenty-seven of them have been 
surveyed, and ascertained to have been intended for Buddhist 
pui poses, either of worship or asceticism. They are generally 
spacious, hewn with indefatigable toil in the solid rock 
ot amygdaloid, and tlccomied on the inside with a vast 
profusion of Buddhistic sculptures and paintings. These 
V represent, in brilliant colors in fresco, gay and 
festive scenes and subjects, apparently marriage proca <sions 
or joyous domestic incidents, in which beautiful female fimires 
aie dcpK i -d, ..ith complexions us lair as those ot "h-uropcans. 
These specimens of art exhibit perfect decorum, and are 
unpolluted by the revolting grossness and obscenity so 
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fromincnlly obtruded in Brahminical works of similar descrip¬ 
tion. The scries of excavations extend along the face of a 
tall cliff for 500 yards. The Ajunt.i Caves are worthy of a 
visit by all antiquar tns and travellers. Caves 1, 2, C, 9, xo, 
I! » 17, 19, and 20 are the only caves containing remains 

of the paintings, and admirably illustrate the social life of 
India when Buddhism was a state religion. 

There is a read hence to Aurangabad, throug.i the village 
of Sul nod and the town of Phulmart , where there are travel¬ 
ler:-. bungalows. I he mail tongha and carts ply daily between 
Aurangabad and the Nandgautn Station. 

Aurangabad is the old Khirki, the seat of the famous 
I kkhin noble Malik Amber. Jahangir changed the name to 
Fathabad, and Aurangzib called it Aurangabad. It is now 
to a great extent in rains. Outside the wal i t he tomb of 
Aurangzebe’s favorite daughter, which is a bad model of the 
Taj at Agra. Aurungabad was formalv the extensive capital 
of the province of the same name, lihere are specimens 
to be seen of the finest Indian Kincobs —satin with gold 
and >il\ei flowers of various patterns. Opposite tin: tomb 
already mentioned is a European cemetery, dating from 18x 5, 
of the existence of which few people arc aware. Aurungabad 
is a neat, healthy station, and ha.- pretty boulevards Govern¬ 
ment gardens, and a race course. The station is garrisoned by 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry regiments. A mission church 
(CiuM. S.) has lately been erected. 

The city is if' mile from the military cantonment. This 
station is also the head quarters of the Nizam's State Revenue 
Survey, and 1 *. W. departments. 

At a distance of S miles is the far-famed fortress of 
Daulatabad. Daulai bad, the “ *Iity of Riches,” formerly 
is a considerable walled town, built on a level 
plain surrounded by hills. To see Daulatabad it is necessary 
to procure a pass from the Sub/ia, through the station staff 
officer of Aurungabad. In the centre of the city is an 
extraordinary conical shaped rock of granite rising to a hen lit 
of over 500 feet; cut peuiectly smooth and perpend i ulai to .i 
height of 1/0 feet from the base, the only entrance b. up; 
through a winding passage in the heart of the rock, lead in.-, 
to a large \.mlt excavated in the interior of the bill, (com 
whence a gradually ascending gallery leads :0.1k t •. 
At the base of the bill i. .1 ditch pus sable through its whole 
extent only by one aatiscwuv, constructed, of stone, so tum/w 
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as to admit the passage of only two men abreast, and defended 
on the side towards the rock by a battlemented building. At 
a short distance outside the ditch is a minaret, apparently 
one hundred feet high, said to have been erected in memory 
of the first capture of this place by the Mahomedans. 

The summit is occupied by the fortress. This stronghold 
was built by the Emperor Mahomed Tughluk, who, in one 
of his mad fits, took a fancy to transfer his capital hither 
from Delhi. He compelled the people of that city to leave 
their homes under pain of death, and to emigrate with him 
to Deogiri, to which he then gave the name of Daulatabad. 

Leaving this place, and ascending a steep ghat, on the top of 
the hill is a broad plain upon which are several Mahomedan 
tombs, one of which is converted into a dak bungalow, the use 
of which can be secured from' the Mess Secretary at Auranga¬ 
bad. One of these mausoleums is the tomb of a disciple of 
Nizamudin, a Mahomedan saint who is buried at Delhi. 

Within walking distance is Roza, a walled town, built by 
Aliraogrfb. It is in a slate of demy. The principal attrac¬ 
tion is the tomb of Aurangzib (died 1707.) It is covered only 
with a white marble slab, protected by a canopy of w ood. 

We may next visit the famous Caves of Ellora. The caves 
are about a mile from the village of Deogaum. They arc hol¬ 
lowed out of the rock at the foot of a ghat, which rises steeply 
from the plain in the form of a crescent to the height of 600 
feet, and extend for more than one mile along the foot of the 
hill and at various levels. The date of these temples is carried 
back by Hindu legend for a period of 7,950 years. The more 
rational account of the Mahomedans states that they were ex¬ 
cavated by Rajah Eel, who was contemporary with Shah Mo- 
min Arif, who lived 950 years ago. They are evidently chiefly 
of Bhuddistic origin, and probably their construction extended 
over a period of many years. 

The Kailas (or paradise) cave, i- the largest and most ela¬ 
borate of the scries. It is a quarry-like excavation, 250 feet in 
depth and 133 feet in breadth. The sides are steep, and arc 
hollowed out into halls and galleries. In the centre is the 
temple, about 150 feet by 90 feet, and 85 feet in height to the 
pyramid d spire over ike shrine. The largest apartment is 65 
feet by 55 feet. The ceiling, supported on heavy square co¬ 
lumns, is T2 feet high. The columns and walls are elaborately 
carved, chiefly with representations of the deeds of the monkey- 
god f.ianuhum, betraying a Brahmanical origin. At the end of 
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parlmcnt is the shrine, a small, dark room, containing only 
ugigantic Mahadeo, 4 feet high. In the enclosure, between the 
temple and the gateway, are two obelisks, 70 or 80 feet high, 
supported on the backs of elephants, carved from the solid rock. 

Another remarkable cave is called the Mtsirce's Cave. It is 
about 50 feet long by 25 feet broad, and is entered by a small 
door. The end opposite the entrance, is apsidal, the roof is 
ribbed, and pointed with a perfect gothic arch. The only 
figure is a colossal statue of the “Mistrcc” which is in the apse, 
and represents the mistree sitting crosslegged, with one hand 
on each knee. The most of the adjoining caves are evidently 
of Buddhist origin. 

The cave of lndra Saidta is the most northern of the series. 
It contains colossal statues of the god Indra and his wife. 
This cave consists of a series of chambers, each about 50 feet 
square, hollowed out of the sides of a quarried court. On each 
side of the court is a tall stone pillar, one of which has the re¬ 
markable property of ringing when struck. The court is entered 
through a wall and gateway of solid stone, on one side ot 
which is a monolithic column, on the other a colt-sal el pliant. 

The Doorma /.era Cave contains the largest single room, 
130 feet in width by nearly the same in length, besides numer¬ 
ous smaller rooms. > ■ . 

All these caves are profusely adorned with sculpture and the 
interiors were formerly decorated with paintings. 

These wonderful productions of human industry and perse¬ 
verance, whi h have been compared, as v >rks el labor, to the 
pyramids of Egypt, aild which far surpass them as specimens of 
•. e ic< it ’I who have steadied thorn. 

Leaving Etlora, the traveller will regain the line of Railway, 
via Deognum and Tharoda, at Narvdgaum. 

Nandgam. 438 m. The distance is about 40 miles. The line 
here takes a south-westerly course towards the ghaut mountains, 
passing on the right the old hill fort of C/uuidiaine, formerly a 
place of great importance, The next station of importance is 

Nassick, 500 in., situated at the foot of the 

Western Ghauts. Here the river 6W ri, which has its 
source in a neighbouring mountain, is crossed. The scenery 
is picturesque, shady forests and rippling . .reams ten) "ills 


afld smiling 


uen.n. 


combine their attractions 


'his w 


place 
nd 


of great celebrity in the olden times, a Buddhist sanctum *' 
one of the centres ofi'.uddhistic devotion, suh-equently occu 


pied by the Brahmins and appropriated to the 


line of thw own 
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_ It is revered b’ tire Deccanis, and is the resort of 

devout pilgrims from long distances. The extensive Buddhist 
excavations form the principal objects of attraction to the 
visitor. They run round a conical hill. 5 miles from the 
town, and about roo yards from the base of the hill. * hey 
have every character of Buddhist excavations, without any 
face of Hinduism. Nassick has an elevation of 1800 feet 
above the sea. Capital tongas are on hire here at the railway 
station. The ponies run the distance to the caves in about an 
hour. A tonga can be had for two and a half rupees a day. 
There is an excellent traveller’s bungalow at Nassick.^ Bunga¬ 
low charges are five rupees a day. Nassick is the Benares of 
Western India. Nassick is one of the healthiest stations in 
I ndia, having a temperate climate nearly all the year round. Its 
natural advantages are so great that Sir George Campbell once 
proposed that it should be made the capital of India. Pleasant 
excursions may be made to Gungapore, eight miles higher up 
the Godaveri, where there are nine temples and a pretty 
waterfall; to a ruined fort above a pictures pie bend of the 
river five miles along the same road ; to the Buddhist caves ot 
Pandulina, seventeen in number, excavated in the fourth cen¬ 
tury. Trmbuek, twenty miles off, is venerated as the most sacred 
place on the Godaveri, and every twelfth year is visited by tens 
of thousands of pilgrims : the road to it, however, is very bad, 
and the double journey cannot very comfortably be made in 
one day. Dtolaltt , the nearest camp for European troops en¬ 
tering or leaving India lies eight miles to the south ol the citv. 

Egrutpoora, 531 m. (Refreshment Rooms.) IIt;e the 
ghauts stand out clearly against the sky in all their massive 
dimensions. The way seems blocked by the rocks ahead, and 
the traveller wonders how he will be carried over these impede 
nn-i.L ; bu rock and river, hill and valley, interpose Aain 
obstacles in the vmy of the “ iron horse.”* 


* Xotk.—T lic following dctaiU of these magnificent work - of Mo’err 
Engint .-ring—-the passage o( the Ghauts, will interesting to thi 
reader:— 

“ The Thull Ghaut has an elevation nearly’ apial to !hat of the l.nnic 
Ghaut,jthi- on- being 1 , 912 , the otfc .<- 2 . 027 . feet above the sea level. The 
incline at th< .Grmer does not, however, exceed 972 feet, as not less than 
pm fiil-t hnve been aluady surmounted, as above dcsciib-d, between I’-otn- 
}oy .ind Kussura. The two works present many features in common. 
Th<y art tarried through rocks of the‘same formation, and traveise the 
vu< e chain <f mountains, ate! both are facilitate l by the formation of a 
remsirm ’rtion under Angularly parallel circumstances. The maximum 
gjajfei t on i uth inclines • the same, 1 in 37. and Hie extreme curvature 
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nc Western Ghauts, the northern portion of which bear the 
name oi the Synudr^e Range, extend in one unbroken scarp 
from the southern extremity of the Nilgiri table-land to the 
valley of the Taptge, 120 miles north of Bombay. From the 
edge 01 the ghauts the country slopes away gradually to the 
eastward, and thus the drainage of the whole country, with 
the :\ception of the narrow strip of the Concan, is poured either 
into the 1 aptee on the north, or is carried , < east ward by 
eh* numerous tributaries of the Godaveri into the Bay of 
Bengal. 




.V11 hour after leaving Egutpoora, we reach 
kussara, 5-1 1 m. Here is the reversing station. The road, 
winds and curves round precipices like the worm of a screw, and 
the train goes slowly creeping, while you look out of one side 
of th«? carriage a red with the dria- 

• ling clouds, and irom the other, see far below in the abyss the 
swelled torrent, rushing and bounding to form the far off 
river. 

b roro Kussara, where begins the incline or descent down 
the sea face or the ridge, the road is beautiful, the lofty cliffs, 
green slopes, wooded gorges, murmuring streams, cascades, 
forests of palms, tall teak trees shooting to the height ot 50 


is almost identical, that 1 the rare Ghaut i• in;’ 15 chains, that of rlie 
i hull Glum 17 chains radius. On the other hand, on the IMkho Ghr.ut 
the mountains are precipitously scarped, and the rock invnrisbly hard, 
while on the Thull Chaut the hills generally presen 

mct, >o that it r only near the summit that an escarpment i> en* 
countered. while the mcks pn ent extiVInc variations in hardness, earlhi- 
nc*s tlrynr 1 i, and a copious flow* of water. 

1 he incline B 9 miles chains long, arid its average gradient 1 in 56; 
the maximum gradient, a.; Jkjvc stated, is 1 in 37, the minimum 1 in 148," 
and 58 chains are on a level. The sharpest curve is one ot* i f chains radius 
for a dist: 1. t of 33 chain*, the gentlest .too chains radius for 4 chains ard 
3 mikj 27 • hn : ' are straight. The line pas*vs through thirteen tunnels 
two of widen 490 yards long, one 412 yards, and the remaindci 261* 
235, 140, 130, 123, 113, ami fou, under 100 yards. There .•> 

' inducts, the longest and loftiest, which crosses thcl'hc aum ravine being 
250 yard* long and *38 feet high. This is a girder bridge on Warren s 
principle, lire girder being choice* in - an front end to end, and w. ighing 
J«* tuns c. 1 h. Next to ibB is the MauOn She.-vt Viaduct, 143 yard a in 
length nd 84 feet in height; and third;), (he vj.m. : f on th hill c ca ;> 
above the been a Nullah, 150 yards long and 60 led high, which is pt 
tee ted by an embankment, the pirns and abutments being notched and 
bedded ink’ the rteep rod: slope. I he te»Ul quantity ot cut ting is 1,241,1X10 
cubic yards, (lie deepest ad 60 feci, and the quanti ul imbanhuuu* 
amounts to 1,245.001-’ eibic * .nds, will*, a nwiMcm . . n» <f 90 1 ■ • 
Th* n arc ! fu n . el t an va 1 \ m r (rv • 7 *> jo <•.■ t, and si":y - 1 u -» 

culverts.” 
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aromatic groves, anil wild blossoms, all combine to 
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present a picture of grandeur, loveliness and variety. 

At length we reach the level strip of land which intervenes 
between the mountain chain and the sea. 'I his is the Concatu 
a swampy district, said by a Hindu legend to have been res¬ 
cued from the sea by a miraculous feat of Parasrama. 

Wasind, ,507 m., is a small place in the 1 hannah district 
of the Concan. 

Kalian, 583 m., (Ref reshment Rooms,) an ancient place— 
the seaport which was visited by Egyptian and Greek vessels 
2,000 years ago, the junction for the North-Eastern and South- 
Eastern Sections of the G. I. P. Railway. 

Tanna, \_Thiinn(i\ 595 m., is situated on the island of Sal- 
selie,. which is approached from the mainland by a handsome 
bridge. It is separated from the island ol Bombay on the 
south by a narrow channel It is a picturesque and well 
tract, its surface diversified by hills and mountains and fertile 
valleys. In various parts of the island, are the ruins of Portu¬ 
guese churches, convents, and villas, once large and splendid, 
but fallen into decay since the Mahrattas conquered the island. 

There are also some extraordinary caverns excavated in the 
centre of the island, ornamented with figures of Buddha. 

From Tanna, the way lies through a low, flat, but fertile 
country, planted with gardens and groves of mangoes, cocoa- 
nuts, and palms, almost to the very gales of Bombay. 

r , . is the chief nassencer station of the G. I. 



nnu me no pa nan. im. ; , . , , 

from 1 he Railway Station, and on the Esplanade is the Espla¬ 
nade 1 iotel, the finest hotel in Bombay. 

Bombay, called by the natives ‘ Mumbai,’ “ the Capital of 
the West,” is built at the S.-E. extremity of the island of that 
name, which belongs to a group extending to the southward 
from Salsette. and terminating with Colaba, all of which are 
now connected by a causeway. mostly fiat, except 

ing the rising ground called Malabar Hill , a point to the west 
of^thv island, Chinch poorly to the east, and Fart'll Bill to the 
north. The Harbour is nearly land locked, and its area may 
1 r e-timated at ibout 50 square miles. It is rendered piemr 
es , | Ue by the islands of Katanja , Elephant a and Butcher's 
island. The population, according to the census of 1872 was 
646,6*6- 
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Hotels .—Esplanade ; Adelphi; Star and Garter: Byculla : 
The Grand Hotel, &c. 


■ Objects oj Interest :—The fort occupies the south-eastern 
portion of the island just north uf its junction with Colaba. 
The fortifications were removed some 10 years ago, in order 
to allow of greater space for the principal banks, merchant’s 
oflices, and tradesmen’s shops which were then' all within the 
walls. The space thus gained has been utilised, new roads 
have been laid out, spacious and handsome buildings have been 
elected. 1 lie Esplanade is a broad open space facing the sea 
to the N.-W. of the Fort. 


Mcizagon, to the N.-E. of the Fort, is the great emporium 
for shipping. The P. and O. Company have their offices 
here, but passengers ship and land at the’ Apollo Bunder , the 
southernmost point of the Fort, and close to the post office, 
custom-house, and othpr places 01 business. 

North oJ the Fort is the Bone Bunder , where is the hand¬ 
some terminus of the G. I. P. Railway. The terminus of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and C. I. Railway is at Grant Road. 

Back J'.iy is formed by the two promontories called res¬ 
pectively Malabar Hill and Colaba. At the extremity of Colaba 
is a lighthouse. The bay is full of rocks and shoals, and many 
vessels are driven in and lust during the S.-W. Monsoon. 

Most of the Europeans reside eithet at Malabar J/f/l, 
which, being rising ground, and receiving the full benefit of 
the sea breezes, is die most favorite quarter; or at Byculla 
which is to the north of the Fort. 

Government House is at Parell, six miles to the north. 

Bombay is well supplied with water from the Vehar Lake, 
about two hours’ diive, and a pleasant place for a picnic. 

The principal buildings are j'le Town Hall, in the Elphin- 
stone Circle, the New Secretariat, the New Post Office, the 
Telegraph Office, the University Hall and Library (designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott), the Municipal Offices, the High Court, 
&e., the Cathedral, the Grant Medical College and Hospital, 
the Crawford Markets, the Victoria Gardens and Albert Mu¬ 
seum, and the Colaba Memorial Church. 

Excinsicus :-The chief objects of interest in the immediate 
neighbourhood are the Cave Temples i:: tin IslandoJELpiianta, 
distant about six miles from the mainland. Smu(l steamers 
car be engaged for d excursion. The island is composed ut 
two long hills, with a narrow valley between them, richly cover¬ 
ed with trees and plants. About 250 yards lu the right 'oi the 
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Ending-place is a large clumsy figure cut out of an insulated 
black lock, now very much defaced. A stone path, with steps, 
leads up to the temple, which is nearly half a mile from the 
landing-place. The entrance to the temple, is supported by 
two ponderous pillars and two pilasters, forming three open¬ 
ings, under a steep rock overhung by brush-wood. 1 he g.c. 
temple is 133 feet broad, r 3 o % feet long and 20 ledt high1, the 
roof being supported by ranges of massive pillars, with orna¬ 
mental capitals of varied designs, all hewn out of the solidi rotk. 
Opposite the entrance, is a gigantic bust, with three heads, 
supposed to represent the Hindu Trinity. There are numerous 
other carved figures and shrines. There are two smaller tem- 
,)] e $ one on each side of the principal one. , 

The period and authors of these extraordinary wor .:s are 
unknown, but there seems no ground for assigning them a very 
remote antiquity, as the stone is of a soft and moulder- 
iug nature, and has sustained great injury even during the snoi 
time it has been known to Europeans. 




NORTHERN PUN/. IP ST. ITE RAIL WA V. 

LAHORE TO PESHAWTJR. 

Lahore is the Southern terminus of the Punjab Northern 
State Rnihoay, the first important station of which on the road 
to Peshawar is 

Gujranwalla, 4 2 m. from Lahore, formerly the family 
residence of Runjeet Singh and other of the Punjab Chiefs. 
The town contains an old fort, the interior of which is highly 
decorated. 

Wazirabad, 62 m., on the banks of the Chenab, which is 
here very wide. The town was re-built in the time of Runjeet 
Singh, with wide streets and a commodious bazaar. A mag¬ 
nificent view of the Himalayas is obtained from Wazirabad. 
Travellers for Siaikot and /ammo alight here. (Sec luce's 
Handbook to Kashmir). There is a I>;ik Bungalow here. 

Lala Musa, 82 m., the junction for the Sait ft ranch, a rail¬ 
way fifty-nine miles in length which'runs through the Salt 
district, and has its terminus at Find Dad an Khan, .1 military 
town on the banks of the River jhclum. 

Jhelum, J03 m., on the northern bank 01 the river c t 
the same name. The population is about 6,000, and con¬ 
sists of Hindus and Muhammadans in almost c (U-d num¬ 
bers. Though small, Jhelum is a place of con.-,, lcrable 
importance, being a military station. It has fine v ide bar uirs. 
The present town of Jhelum dates only from the annexation 
of the Punjab. The civil station i . a mile to the north-east 
of the native town. Here are the courts and other public 
offices. Jhelum is the hcad-quafeters of the district in which 
lies the salt range. Fishing and shooting are to be had in 
the neighbourhood. There is a l).ik Bungalow and Hotel here 

Rawul Pindi, 174 m., is a Military depot of great impor¬ 
tance. The cantonments are three miles long by two broad. 
The town itself contains no places of special interest. IT*ere 
is a Dak Bungalow and Hotel here. 

The Sfurret hills, distant 38 miles, are reached fi nt 
place by Tonga carriage. Pindi is also the junction of die 
Kohat Brunch of the State Railway. 

Kushalgaih, 77 m. from i’nwul Pindi, is the terminus of 
the Kohat branch. It is situated on the Rivet Indus 

u 
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the Indus at Kushalgarh the country is inhabited 
by Bang-; ;h Pathans, who are believed to have settled there about 
the year 1525 in the reign of Akbar. The Khuttaks are the 
principal people of Afghan race at Kushalgarh. '1 he Indus at 
Kushalgarh presents a very striking appearance. The river 
narrows considerably, so that the water flows with great force. 

Kohat, is thirty miles from Kushalgarh and will be the 
terminus of the line when completed; It iic? at the foot of the 
Afreedi hills. North of the town are several Buddhist ruins. 
The cantonments and civil stations are at the east and north-east 
of the native town. The climate is very healthy. Kohat is a 
principal station for trade with the Afghan tribes. A handsome 
memorial is in course of erection to the memory of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, who was killed in Kabul in 1879. There is a Dak 
Bungalow here. 

Attock 237 in., on the east bank of the River Indus, 
which here flows between steep rocky banks. The depth of 
the river is 30 feet in its lowest state, and between 60 and 70 
in the highest. The river is crossed by a bridge of boats at a 
spot where it is 537 feet wide. The fort of Attock was built 
by Akbar in 1583, and commands the ferry across the river. 
The railway will be carried across on a bridge which is being 
constructed. Attock was in old times the residence of 
an Afghan Governor. It has declined since 1818 when 
Runjcef oingh took possession. It has been supposed that 
Alexander the Great crossed the Indus at Attock, 
(Taxila ?J, but General Cunningham has identified b axil a 
whn the ruins of Shaddcri , which cover three miles from 
north to south. The fori of Attock is very extensive and 
has an imposing appearance. There is a Dak Bungalow here. 

Pesliawur, 45 m. from Attock, a frontier town and fort 
at the mouth of the Kybcr pass. A large trade is done here 
with Afghanistan. It is an unruly town and scarcely safe lor 
huropeans unarmed. The cantonments are very extensive. 
M he railway from Attock is not yet completed, but will pio- 
bably be opened in 1S82. There is a Dak Bungalow here. 
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SCINDE , PUNJAB AND DELHI, INDUS VALLEY 
AND KANDAHAR RAIL WA Y. 

LAHOBE TO KABACEI. 

From Lahore, the course of the S. P. & IX Railway lies along 
the valley of the River Ravi (the Hydraotes n the ancients) 
passing no town of any importance, excepting 

Montgomery, 451 m. from Delhi, a new civil station, 
named after Sir Robert Montgomery, the former Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. The station has a beautiful little 
church ; also a serai and a good dak bungalow. It became the 
head-quarters of the district only on the opening ot the railway. 
Its name formerly was Sahiwal. The change of name took 
place in 1864. 

Haruppa, 464 m. The ruins of Ilaruppa are very ex¬ 
tensive, being nearly four miles in circuit. Some suppose that 
Haruppa was one of the towns of the Malli, whom Alexander 
the Great attacked. 

Multan, 550 m., a large city, about three miles from the 
left bank of the river Chcnab, but within reach 01 its inunda¬ 
tions. The river is here, in the rains, about i,c- . m.s vi e. 
The city i.-, surrounded by groves of date trees and tw.auu 
ful gardens. These, however, fail to make n a pleasant resi¬ 
dence, for its scorching climate is proverbial even in India. 
h is noteworthy) however, that t Mult an is singularly nee horn 
cholera and othc: virulent diseases. It is a place ot great anti 
quit)', and formerly possessed a citadel of gicat strength. It 
was surrounded by a deep and wide ditch, faced with masonry, 
beyond which rose a rampart, paternally 40 feet in height, and 
surmounted by go towers. It was well stored with the am¬ 
munition and provisions necessary to enable it to withstand 
a lengthened siege. The fort was stormed and captured by 
the British in January 1849, after a siege of 27 days, dicing 
yvhich a considerable portion of the citadel was laid in 
ruins by the explosion of the magazine, which contmned 
about 400,000 lbs. of gunpowder. A tew months later t u- « < 
traction of the fortress wis completed by a violent 
On the erst Fcbrn try 1840, was fought the battle of , 
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after which the kingdom of the Punjab was dedu e-J at 
and all the territories thereof became' a pon - '» * 
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The vicinity of Multan is covered with a great quantity of 
ruins of tombs, mosques, and shrines, which show the former 
extent and importance of the city. North of the city is the 
magnificent shrine of Sham Tabrezi, who, according to tradi¬ 
tion, was flayed alive here as a martyr, and at whose prayer 
the sun descended from the heavens, and produced the intense 
heat for which Multan is proverbial. 

Multan is supposed to have been the capital of the Malli 
with whom Alexander’s troops fought j and the name Multan 
is said to be derived from “ Mallihtan.” The present walls of 
the town are supposed to have been built by the Emperor Shall 
Jehan, whose son was Governor of the place. Among the most 
curious relies of old Multan are several long brick tombs of the 
nine-yard giants,” as they are called, Muhammadan saints 
who died for the fiith. There are twelve of these tombs in 
Multan, and some of them measure fifty feet long. The most 
remarkable of all the shrines in Multan is that of Rukn-ud-din, 
who died in 1214, and had been for fifty years the chief saint 
of the country. Nearly 100 of the saint’s descendants arc 
buried with him. The last Sikh Governor of Multan was 
Moolraj. 

Multan is the meeting point of the Scinde, Punjab, and 
Delhi Railway, with the Indus Valley State Railway. 


THE INDUS VALLEY STATE HALLWAY, 

Completing direct communication between the Punjab and 
the Sea port of Karachi was opened for traffic in 1878. Though 
it. w - built for Military purposes, and must be regarded strict¬ 
ly as a Military undertaking, its commercial value has already 
proved to be very great, and its strategic importance during the 
late Afghan war was of the utmost value. The Tourist must 
make up his mind for a very uninteresting journey of 500 
mili.s, occupying 30 hours, mostly through long and weary 
Stretches of sand or scrub dessert. T he stations are many 
miles apart, and there are few towns that would he of even 
third rate importance in other''parts of India. We note the 
principal, continuing to give the distances from Lahore. 

Adamwahan, firs m. Here the “ Empress ” bridge crosses 
the Sutlej and connects the Punjab with Bahav.alpore. 

Bahawalpur, 019 m. The capita) of the native state of 
Bahav.alpur. The native town is three miles from the station, 
and h’S a population of more than 20,000. A fine new 
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alacc was recently built for the Nawab, on the road to the 
railway station, and i:. well worth a visit. The ancestor of the 
present Nawab was a weaver of Shikarpur. The present ruler, 
a young man of about twenty, was installed in November 18791 
Khanpur, 703 in. is in the Bahawalpur State, and is the 
centre of a considerable trade. The population is about io,oco. 

Rohri, S36 m. on the Indus, is one of the most picturesque 
spots between Delhi and Kurrachee. There are three forests 
in the vicinity of Rohri, which cover a total area of ninety 
square miles. The district is good for sport ; tigers are found. 
At Rohri the traveller is ferried across in a steam barge to the 
station on the opposite bank of the Indus, which is 

vSukkur, 837 m. In mid stream between Rohri and Sukkur, 
is the island of liakkur, which will be crossed by the steei bridge 
which it is proposed to build over the Indus. Sukkur stands 
on the western or right bank of the Indus, and has a popula¬ 
tion of 20,000, There are two railway stations at Sukkur, one 
being on the river bank close to the spot where the ferry boat 
stops, the other in the town a mile and a half distant. Sukkur 
is one of the hottest places in India, the temperature being 
often as high as 102° even at sunrise. 

Rule, 851 in. from Sukkur, is the next principal nation, aril 
is the point at which the Kandahar railway branches oil. 
inep t ohtbreal • die last Afghan i r tuk has beqpme 
a place of considerable importance, and presents a ' cry 
animated appearance, a great contrast to other stations on 
the railway. , , 

THE KANDAHAR RAILWAY. 

We will suppose that the traveller* instead of going straight 
on to Kurrachee, turns olT here*, With a view to visit Sibi, and the 
Judo Biluch frontier. The first station of impoilance that he 
will reach is 

Shikarpore. 10 m. from Ruk. Through Shikarpove passe s 
the great trade road to Kandahar and Central Asia, a route 
of immemorial amiquiiv. The population IS 30,600, of whom 
considerably less than had are Mohammedans. The town is 
famous for its gardens of mulberries, oranges, m. ^ 
and its manufactures of carpets, rugs, and anise cloths. 1 no 
town was founded in 1617 by the DaooJpuira, 01 ’- 'n 

clan of weavers '1 ho Shikarpmc ipcrchiuas have agents m 
Kandahar and the chief t entral Asiatic cities. 
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jacobabad, 36 m., is the next chief station. It was the 
principal military station on the frontier, until the late selection 
of Quetta. Jacobabad has a population of about r 2,000. 
It was founded forty years ago by General Jacob, com¬ 
manding on this portion of the frontier. The General died in 
J85X, and was buried in the local cemetery. Natives, especially 
if'belonging to the families connected with Jacob’s troops, 
burn lights, and show other signs of reverence at Jacob’s tomb. 
Jacobabad is well laid out, and abundantly supplied with trees. 

Sibi, 133 m., is the present terminus of the Kandahar 
railway. It is situated near the mouth of the Rolan Pass, 12 
miles north of Mittri. The first intention was to run the railway 
up to the Bolan and along the Pass, but on account ol alleged 
difficulties of construction, the. line was diverted at Mittri and 
carried on to Sibi. Sir Richard Temple’s plan was to carry 
the railway from Sibi along the Nnri river lo Harnai, thence to 
Chapar Hill, and on to Quetta and Pishin. The Mitlri- 
Bolan route to Quetta is still considered by many to be the 
best and shortest. Sleeping and other accommodation may be 
had at the railway station at Sibi, where there is also a good 
store, kept by a German firm. 


<SL 


Notwithstanding the unsettled state of the country since the 


opening of this sitort desert railway, a very surprising amount 
of commercial traffic has passed over it, and the railway may 
be looked upon as one of the very few good results of the 
war. Political exigencies will probably prevent its completion 
as originally planned. 


Returning from Sibi to Ruk, the first station arrived at on 
the way to Karachi is 

Larkana. 0X7 m. On account of its well laid out walks and 
gardens Larkana is called the “Garden of Scinde. I he 
population is over 10,000. It is one of the chief grain marts of 
the province. The district is irrigated by canals Horn the In- 

occuy. 

tivconc happened in 1874, which covered 100,000 acres and 
destroyed fifty-three villages. 

Sehwan, 977 m., is eleven miles from the Laki Pass, one of 
the picturesque spots on the route. Sehwan is known for its 
manufactures of carpets and pottery. The vast burial grounds 
of Sehwan testify to the antiquity of the place. The Sehwan 
district produces the finest wheal in the Indus Valley. 

1064 m., and T05 m. from Karachi, is the southern 
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<» !L .^|^ rm ; nu3 0 j* the Indus Valley Railway and we now pass on to 
the St fade Section of the Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi railway. 

Kotri has a population of S,ooo. Opposite Kotri, on the 
left bank of the Jndus, is the village of Giddu-ka-Tanda, 
\\liich is reached by a steam ferry boat, and from whence' 
there is a good road to Hyderabad, the old capital of 
Scinde, four nnles off. The fort of Hyderabad is a land¬ 
mark which may be distinguished miles awav. Modern 
Hyderabad was founded in r;68 by Glhllain Shah, a 
tributary of the Dawani prince of Kandahar. The last dynasty 
of Hyderabad was the lalpur, the first prince of whom ruled 
in 1783. The Talpurs reigned until the battle of Mean nee, 

17th Pebruary 1S43, "’hen Sir Charles Napier with 2,800 men 
defeated the two Mirs, Rustam and Ali Murad, whose- forces 
numbered 20,000. In March 1843 Scinde was .declared British 
territory. Ali Murad was left in possession of Kharipur. 

1 he tombs 01 the Ameers of Scinde, a short distance out of the 
town, arc well worth a visit, some of them being remarkable 
for their inlaid work, and blue enamelling. 

Joongshai, 1116 m. The ancient town of Tatta is 
thirteen miles from Joongshni. Tatta was for a long time the 
capital of Scinde. In 1758, the Cast India Company es¬ 
tablished a factory at the place, which still exports silk and 
cotton manufactures. Tatta is supposed to be the Patala of 
the Greek historians. 

Kurrachee (Karachi), 1169 m., is the capital of the pro- 
t tvinre of Scinde, and the head-quarters of the Chief Commis- , 
sioi er. It lias a population of a 01'. 6 o.eco. From it- position 
on the sea-coast, its harbour accommodation, its immunity from 
monsoon storms, and its advantages as the southern terminus 
of a railway system extending into the Punjab, and to the 
frontiers of Afghanistan am’ Belooehistan, it is, next to 
Bombay, the most important sea-port on the western coast 
of India. Forty years ago Karachi was unknown as a 
sea-port; only vessels of the smallest draught were able 
to enter the harl-mir in rough weather or at low water. 
Large vessels were obliged to anchor two or tinec miles 
off and transfer their cargoes and passengers to small boats. 
Now-a-days vessels drawing twenty-four feet of water aio 
easily accommodated in the harbour, which since th*- begin¬ 
ning of the Afghan war, has been visited by K,> Majesty’s 
troopships. All this has been owing to the impro-.cmems 
effected by Sir Charles Napier, first Commissioner 


of the 
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and his successors. In the first place the harbour 
was deepened by the construction of the Napier mole, between 
which and the low peninsula ending at Manora Point, the har¬ 
bour proper is included. From the mole another embankment 
called the Keamari groyne is continued out into the sea, and 
ends nearly opposite Manora Point, on which the light-house 
stands. From Manora Point a magnificent breakwater, con¬ 
structed under the superintendence of Mr. Price, and by 
machinery of Ins invention, runs out for 1,500 feet into the sea, 
and effectually shelters the harbour during the prevalence of 
' the .monsoon. The light-house on Manora Point is 150 
feet high, and its light is visible for twenty miles. There is a 
fort on Manora Point, with a battery of twelve-ton guns. 
The breakwater, begun in 1869, and finished in 1873, cost 
j^ioo,ooq. 'I’he entire cost of the harbour works up to 
date is about ^500,000. The foundation stone of a new 
harbour work of great utility, the “ Merewether Pier,” was 
laid by Lord Ripon in December 1880. This pier will 
run out from the mole end of the Keamari groyne a 
distance of 302 feet into the harbour. It will be T-shaped, 
and afford room for three large vessels, which may be loaded or 
unloaded from or to the wagons of the S. P. & D. railway, 
a branch of which has been constructed as far as the harbour. 

The Karachi cantonments cover a large space, in which 
are situated the Depot lines, artillery, native, and European 
infantry lines. The principal buildings in cantonments are 
Trinity Church, the Roman Catholic Church, St. Patrick’s 
School, and the “Frere Hall.” The Hall was erected in 1863, 
in honour of Sir Bartle Frere who had bee n Chief Commis¬ 
si ncr from 1851 to 1859. It is built in the Venetian Gothic 
style; its principal room measures seventy feet long by 
thirty-fiv e wide and twenty-eight high ; it is used for municipal 
meetings, »onceris, lectures, etc. A reading room, library, 
and museum are contained in the Frere Hall. About seven 
miles from Karachi is the Mugghur Pir, a place containing 
hot springs, and celebrated in the neighbourhood for its large 
tank or swamp in which numbers of alligators live. There 
is a mosque on the spot supposed to be five hundred years old. 

There is a good travellers’ bungalow at a short distance from 
the cantonment railway station, and two European hotels. 
The public carriages in Karachi are perhaps the best of 
their class in India. It is worth driving to the Government 
Garders, a plot of ground about forty acres in extent, and 
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stefully laid out. Clifton is another place of public resort. 
It is a small collection of houses, built on a ridge directly 
facing the sea, distant three miles from cantonments. A fine' 
view of the sea h obtained on the spot. Hotel and dak 
bungalow charges arc very moderate. 

The extreme westerly point of British Indian territory is 
at Cape Moiue, about 12 miles from Karachi. . . 

The total distance by railway from Calcutta to Karachi is 
2x00 miles. 
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BOMBAY ,i BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA 
RAIL iVA Y. 

BOMBAY TO DELHI AND AGBA, 

Proceeding in the direction of Baroda the traveller may start 
from Church Gate Street, Marine Lines, Charni Road, or Grant 
Road stations. 

Parell, 6 m., is the first place of interest. It was once the 
favorite abode of the European merchants of Bombay. 'I lie 
houses are large and comfortable, and more fitted tor the climate 
th m the new style of residences on Malabar Hill. The freehold 
of the village of Parell was granted to the Wadia family more 
than sixty years ago in recognition of their services as ship¬ 
builders during the French war, ajid the head of the Madia 
family, Mr. Ardaseer Hormasjee Wadia, still has his residence 
at Lowjee Castle on the road leading from the main road 
no to Government House. Government House stands on 
the site of a Convent and Church of the Jesuit, which 
Fryer saw on his visit to the place more than two hundred 
years ago. Fryer compares the appearance of the building 
to that of many of our universities. The place was moreover 
defended like a fortress, with seven guns, besides small arms. 
Subsequently, in consequence of territorial disputes, the Jesuit 
company sided with the adventurer Cook in his attempt to 
raise a force for the capture of Bombay ; they also aided the 
Sid is in their invasion of Bombay Island, 1689-90. 1 he build¬ 

ings were finally purchased by an enterprising T’arsee, nom 
whom Government purchased them in 1765. Part of the 
church still exists in the ground floor of the present Govern¬ 
ment House. 

Leaving Parell, the railway passes through several other sta¬ 
tions to .... 

Bassein Road, 3 j m. The City of Bassein is well worth a 
visit. It was founded by the Portuguese in 1531, and strongly 
fortified. If was captured by the Mahrattas in 1750. It has long 
been forsaken and in ruins. The scenery on the river from Than- 
na t0 Bassein is very beautiful. The c ity still contains remains 
of great beauty and magnificence. There are seven churches 
of considerable size, the most perfect of which are those of 
S' Paul and St. Francis j—there are several beautiful interiors, 
and the general effect of.the ruins, buried in dense masses of 
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and heavy with bright lichens and many-coloured 
weeds; is highly picturesque. 

Damaun Road, 108 m. Dama'in is a Portuguese town and 
settlement. The settlement, including pergunnah Nagar Haveli, 
measures eighty-two square miles, with an estimated population 
of 41.000. Damaun is separated from the pergunnah by a strip 
of Brili. h territory, five to seven miles wide, through which the 
railway line passes. Damaun town was sacked by the Portu¬ 
guese in 1531, and rebuilt by the natives and re-taken in 1558 
by the European invaders, who made it one of their chief 
establishments in India. The Portuguese converted the mosque 
into a church, and have since built eight other places of wor¬ 
ship. Damaun lies at the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay. 
The Settlement is ruled by a Governor appointed by the Go¬ 




vernor-General of Goa. 

Surat, 167 m. At the pn. sent day there are few objects of any 
interest a- Surat. In fact, the only’ “ lions ” of the place are the 
old Dutch and English tombs, the tort, and the new hospital. 
The dak bungalow, which stands on the river, is a fairly iffipd 
one of its kind. Surat became a place of great ccns' ,. J- ^#c 
rater the disc eery of the Indian route round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The English settlement at Surat was estab¬ 
lished hi 1 1' 2. Almost up to the beginning > t tl c nineteenth 
centurv it was the most important commeiwi.il settlement 
on the West Coast of India. Surat nas a great ship building 
depot up to the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Brouch- a03 111. There is net much to be seen at Broae.i 
itself, but twelve miles from it, and cios- to the Nerbudda. is a 
famous banyan tree, covering nearly four acres ot ground. 
Fifteen miles beyond this spot arc the Cornelian mines, from 
which the Cambay market is synplied. The town is situated 
on the right bank of the Nerbuada, about 20 miles from its 
mouth, fhe walls of the town were built in 1526 under the 
orders of Sultan Bahadur, King of Ahmedabad. In the east 
pin of the town are some large family man. ions, aid to have 
been built in 1790. Early in the eighth century Broach firs’, saw 
the Muhammadan conquerors, and, \yas under the Musalmnn 
dynasty of Ahmedabad from 1391 to 157a. In 1536 and 1540 
the citv was plundered by the Portuguese. The city was captured 
bv the F,palish in 1772; in 1783 it was handed oeytt Maine 
rajah Scindia, but re taken in 1803 b> the l-nt.-.n s 
population is about 37,000. Broach ma> e con,- c 

oldest sca-port in Western India, as eighteen hundrt^ >(.*• 
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ago it was one of the chief places of intercourse between 
India and Europe. 

Baroda, 247 ;n., is the capital ot the Gaekwar’s dominions. 

I. is the second city in Guzerat, and the third in the 
Bombay Presidency ; its population being upwards of 112.000. 
In the city proper the principal object of interest is the 
pavilion at the market place, where the main streets in¬ 
ti :se 't. The pavilion is a .Moghul building. The Mahratta 
buildings ate mean and shabby, especial! lied 

•edibles most Hindu palaces in want 
of taste and architectural proportion. The palace built by ihe 
late Syajee Maharajah, and now occupied by the present Gack- 
war, is mere heap of crowded rooms and narrow staircases. 
Behind this building is the Nagar Bach Palace, commenced by 
the ex Gaekwar, Mulhar Rao. This building, unlike the othersj 
ha. some architectural merit. Nf.r the palace are situated the 
banker’s places of business, and the jeweller’s shops. Behind 
the Nagar Bagh is situated the walled arena, where beast 
fights held : the rhinoceros, elephant, buffalo, and ram, arc 
arc favourite animals with the native court and the town the 
rabble. 

Ahmedabad, 309 m., was founded in 1412 by Sultan 
Ahmed, on the site of an ancient Hindu city called Ashawal. 
Both he, and bis successors displayed a love of the fine arts, 
and being of Hindu origin preserved in its purity the style of 
architecture peculiar to the country, without any intermixture 
of the Saracenic order. The city is surrounded with ramparts, 
making a circuit of eight miles. Eighteen monumental gates 
give access to the interior. The streets ire very pictures, me, 
wide and shady. Manik Chouk, a magnificent street, forms 
tlie commercial centre, and concentrates at one point the chief 
gbjrics of Ahmedabad. In r6th and 17th centuries Ahmedalud 
was one of the most sp'endid cities of Western India. In 17 do, 
Ahmedabad was oc< upici b> the Kn.dish troops under General 
Goddard, but was renoted to tin* Mahrattas, who. retained 
possession 01 it till 18(t>, on the overthrow of the Peishwa’s 
power, (n its prime Ahmedabad had, it is said, no-rh a million 
inhabitants. In 1872 bs population was 116,873, of whom 
80,80 5 were Hindus. A peculiar'll) of the town i: • hat the houses 
are built in blo< 1 s, some of which contain as many as ten 
thousand inhabitants. Ahmedabad was in former days tc'obrat- 
cd for its gold, enamel, silk, cotton, and other manufactures, 
i Imic arc two cotton ■ .ill; in the town. It is preeminent for its 
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' pottery and lias also been long famous for its manufacture 
of paper. 

Manik Bttrj, formerly a viceregal residence, is now occu¬ 
pied as a penitentiary. It has a handsome Saracenic gate. 
At a short distance the Manik Chouk is intersected by a 
superb triumphal arch,— the Tin Dm uuizri, or “Three Gates.” 
Close by is the Jumli JWusjid , the glory of Ahmedabad, and 
one of the most beautiful building* in India. In ’he vicinity 
of the mosque is the imperial Basilica, in which, under rich 
marble canopies, repose the remains of the Sultans Ahmed, 
Mahomed, and ICoutub-ud-decn, surrounded by‘their wives 
and descendenls. Ahmedabad contains more than fifty 
mosques and many mausoleums, most of which will amply 
repay a visit, should the tourist have time to spare. It is the 
richest city T India in such monuments. A visit should be paid 
to the r ani-ka-K<r.t:ah, the “Tomb of the Queen-." 'This in¬ 
terior is richly decorated with sculptures. It is noteworthy that 
the buildings in Ahmedabad are neither stuccoed nor p rinted. 

The ruins ui Sirkkej, distant s. von miles from the city, 
the summer residence of the Emperor Ahmed, are well 
worthy of a visit. Arrangements should be m ule to spend 
tin night there. Here is a lake, covering al-mit a square 
mile, which must in tin rimes of Ahmed have been one of the 
marvels of India One side is occupied by a grand mesqti- 
and several man oleums, and the other three are coveted 
with gigantic ilights of steps which once wuo surmounted 
by magnificent palaces. Ahmed’s palace and the harem ;.;e 
still existent to e\< ite the wonder and admii.ition of visitors. 

The Mausoimm of Shah I-. two miles from Ahmedabad, 
is a vast assemblage of tombs, mosques, palaces, and gardens. 
The porphyry t-mb of Shah Allum is inlaid with mother-o’- 
pearl, and the light is admitted only through delicate trellis 
work of stone. 

'1 lie Cantonments are situated 2},' miles from the town. In 
the. vicinity is the Pala-ae at Ska hi Bavfi, built in 1625 as a 
residence for the Viceroy, Sultan Kurram. 

Sabarmati, close to Ahmedabad. is the changing station 
between, the broad guage railway and the narrow gunge fine 
which ends at Delhi. 

K I fPOOT 1XA A'. / •' / IVA J 

The t: ib.vay / r -m Ahmedabad 10 .Agra rnd Delhi Ci-mph u-; 
Lord Dalhousie’s iuaeiuli« ion'. henve of tlii’ ty yeats a /or 
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establishment of direct communication between Bombay 
and the Punjab and Northern India. 

m Bombay to I ajiore by the kajpootana route is about 
3 20 miles shorter than via Allahabad. The last section com¬ 
pleting through communication, was opened on the 30th of 
December 1SS0 by Sir James Fergusson, the Governor of Bom¬ 
bay- According to Lord Daihousie’s scheme, the railway sh.OU 
have been constructed on the broad, or “Standard” guagej 
and in accordance with this the roadway, bridges, and cul¬ 
verts on the Ahmed.ibad l’alunpur section were built to carry 
heavy carriages. Ultimately, however, Government decided to 
adopt the narrow guage, in which all the rest of the way is 
constructed. 


The railway skirts a district rich in antiquarian interest, 
v.lit re native cities and native administration may be studied 
to best advantage, i ne traveller who wishes to acquire a 
knowledge of this interesting country, should read Monsieur 
Rousselet’s magnificent work “ India and its Native Princes.’ 

The first station of importance on the road to Ajmerc and 
Delhi, is 

Aboo Road, (Aim) 424 m. from Bombay, whence convey¬ 
ances may be had for Afount Aboo . The hill measures about 
fifty miles round. The Aboo plateau is 4.500 feet above the sea 
level, the highest peak of all, rising to a height of 5,650 feet. 
Mount Aboo is the highest point in the Whole of Upper India* 
south of the Himalayas. The climate of the hill is very 
agreeable, the average yearly temperature being about 63 or 69, 
an 1 the rain-fall about 6c inches. Mount" Aboo is the summer 
residence of the Governor-General’s Agents for Kajpootana 
and Central India. T he opening of the now route to Bom¬ 
bay sure to ocrease the importance of the Sanitarium, 

'.!iioh will in co use of time oecome a favourite place of 
i -.sor' for hngli i\ visitors from Bembay as well as the No* 1 hern 
Provinces. I lie Aboo-Lawrence School was founded by sir 
Henry Lawrence- for the childtcn of European soklicis. A 
very pretty ).tabt : 1 'dord -d ,y the Nakhitalao, a lake at this 
station. At llilwada arc some lain temples, built of marble, 
and elaborately carved. Visitors desirous of seeing the 
retnp'e.; must proeme a pass from the Magistrate. Mount 
\bo is still a famous place of pilgrimage. 

M mnt Aboo i-a c .i.enicnL p..int iV ini which to visit the 
town and Native State of Qodeyf-'n. The town abounds in 
superb, palaces, mosques and hanging gardens. 
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,Ve now have the Aravali Mountains on our light and the 
great dessert at no great distance on the left, i he villages 
are of no importance till we reach 

Erinpoora, 57ft m. I he little plain in which the station 
stands is partly surrounded by detached rock) peaks curiously 
shaped. Erinpoora is the head-quarters of the Irregular Force, 
infantry and cavalry, called by that name. 1 he Erinpopra 
Irregulars are as a rule handsome, athletic men, chiefly of 
the Bhcel tribe. 

Ajmere, O14 m., is the principal city in Rajpootana, and 
perhaps the most picturesque in all India. On one side of the 
city rises the famous hill of Taragurh, crowned with its old 
fort. The valley of Ajmere is completely enclosed by hills, 
and is it ;solf plentifully and beautifully wooded. The lake of 
Ajmere, which bounds or.c side of the city is about five miles 
in circumference. Elegant marble pavilions stand on the 
edge of the lake, which commands a beautiful view of the 
town and mountains reflected as in a mirror. The palace of 
the Seths, or Bankers of Ajmere is a specimen of magnificent 
architecture. Immediately outside the town is a net l.\;:lt by 
Akbnr, now used as a magazine. One of the principal objects 
of interest i the Durga/t, an object of veneration to all 
sects; it "marks the burial place of Kwajah M::. . in ud din. 
who came to Ajmere in 1235; his descend"ms '-till guard 
the shrine. But the most interesting relic is the .iictr 
ka-JL / a mosque situated on the lower dope of the 
Taragurh hill. It was Originally a Join temple and ranks as 
the fined suecimen of Mohammad;.n architecture extant. 
Three or four miles from (he town is tlu Rajcooviar 
Colt-gr, and the houses of the voung chiefs who study 
iheic? The College was founded by Tail Mayo for the 
education of sons of the Chiefs of the Rajput; na and Cen¬ 
tral India Slates. Ajmere presents a scene of great activity 
and bustle. It has become the head quartets of the Raj¬ 
pootana State Railway, and possesses a . t of find-rate work 
shops which are wc> : worth a visit. There is a g- od c’-k 
bungalow dose to die railway station. Ajmere i- the ii .au 
quarter of a large community of Seths, or moqcy-lencUts, 
and wi- sc business transadi ;ns ev-.'ud over a Lev* ( onion 


r,t 


India. It is the head-quarters of the Merwam l. 


italic11. 


Nine miles west of Ajmere h the sa ml I.akc <y Voshku , 
situated t> an oasis on I he edj.c of the acred d.. eat. ‘-UTiouml- 


ed by immense mounds o! shifting sand, ll fetus neatly at’ 
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oval, and at its southern extremity empties itsc-lf by a narrow 
canal into an immense marsh. The orign of the lake is attri¬ 
buted to the god Bramah. The lake became a favorite resort 
for pilgrims, and during the middle ages thr princely families 
of India vied with one another in erecting temples on its 
margin, till there was a triple row all round the hike, in every 
variety of architecture, and not tin inch of space left. Indeed, 
advantage has been taken of some unusual lowness of the 
water to build in the bed of the lake, and now only a dome 
or column below the surface, or a minaret projecting here 
and^ .there is to be seen of such erections. The effect of 
thr ‘’picturesque collection of porticoes, domes, padogas, 
‘■"and'minarets closely grouped together i.-. most strange. There 
are also several noteworthy temples at a little distance from 
the lake; that dedicat'd to Bramah is a fine building of 
marble, with two marble elephants in front of it. The largest 
temple is that dedicated to Rama, which has only been 
completed during the last few years. It is a most hetero¬ 
geneous collection of architecture, but the general appearance 
is graceful and picturesque. 

Kishengurh, 632 m., is the capital of one of the smallest 
independent states of India. The town is situated on the top 
of a high hill, and contains more ruined palaces than inhabited 
houses. 

Jeypore, 698 m., is the capital 0: the Native State of that 
name, and is the best managed city under native rule in 
India. Its streets are very wide, the houses v. 11 built, and the 
town is lit with gas. Its English schools, dispensaries, and 
other institutions arc also superior in their way to most esta- 
hl hitmen's of the sort in Native Slates. All there improvements 
It owes to the late Maharajah Jey Singh, a wise, enlightened, 
and liberal minded prince. The present town was founded in 
1720 ; it is sm 1 ounded on all sides, except the south, by rugged 
hills, the chief summits of which are crowned with forts, the 
principal, J c 77 fat, is ao.e-sibU > nl;, "n :h, south or city 
side. A wall 20 feet high and nine thick encloses the whole 
1 ity. The city is lomarkabh 1 >r die architectural beauty of the 
mosque", temples, and private residences. The Maharajah’s 
pah' o in the centre of the town c vers a seventh of the 
area. Outside llu walls re a staginy bungalow and on hotel. 
One of the leading curiosities of the place is the Hindu 
Observatory, built earlv in the last centufy by Maharajah ley 
Singh, v ho was a celebrated astronomer and mathematician 
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.1. few miles north of Jeyporc i.; Audit, the ancient capital 
of the Slate. It contains some fine old temples and pavilions. 
The Sowae Gate of the Palace of Ambir is very beautiful. The 
city is picturesquely Situated at the foot of a rugged hill and 
on the margin of a sacred lake. 

The Sambkir Salt Luke, a short distance from Jeypore may 
be visited bv rail. The lake is an immense sheet of water, 
about 50 miles in circumference. The water produces by 
simple evaporation a very pure salt. A very large revenue is 
derived from its manufacture. 

Banriikui, 754 m., is the junction of the Agra branch of 
the Rnjpootana railway. 

Rajgurh, 769 in., was formerly the capital of the State 
of Ulwur. The greater part of the town has been abandoned, 
but the splendid palaces of the nobles still remain almost 
uninjured. To the north of the town rises a steep rock, the 
summit of which is surmounted by a noble fortress. 

Ulwur, 79? m.. the capital of the Native State of that name. 
It i ; picturesquely situated at the foot of a large hill surmount¬ 
ed by a fort. The Maharajah’s palm is built of white marble, 
and the audience chamber is a marvel ol beauty. There are 
no stairs in the palace, the differ 1 nt stories-being reached by 
"ently sloping coiridors. The temples ot the kin if are a 
curious range of buildings, partly excavated from the solid 
rock, with a handsome Saracenic facade. 

There i no other place of interest until Delhi is reached. 

Delhi, 888 rn. from llotnbay ( See fays 83 to 103.J 




A$rb If ranch. 

Bhurl porc, 814 m., is the capital 01 the Native State of 
tit.it name, but possesses fev. point c of i t 1 est. 

j)i h, (s,c 80 ) the ancient capital of the State, some 10 
mil. north of U hurt pore will well repay a visit. Digh is one 
of the most ancient < itics of India. Under the name of 
Ditagh 01 Piraghpoera, it rivalled Muttra (Mathura,) . veil in 
the time of Un-ana, fifteen centuries before the Christian cm. 
Some of the buildings are very beautiful, but the principal 
ones are not very ancient. 

847 m. from Bombay. (See full’s to < a Si). 
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. Is likely t • fwrr.ve cxtrc. cly u>«fu) for ^ i- * cf .it:* ti. ;:I refer*: ?• nv;nrdin;; 
India. Within a compass ofsome three hundred page* it affords by far the raon 
: col description of that Empire that 

lias ever appeared ."—At hern? tan, 
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IJEINO 

A /./ST, A).PHABET 1 CAU.Y ARRANGED, 

OK TUB 

Principal places in her Imperial Majesty's Indian Empire 

ACCOMT’AM&I) |lV NOTES ANI) STATEMENTS' 

STATISTICAL, POLITICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 

OK THE SEVERAL 

PROVISOES AND ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE EMPIRE, 

Till; NATIVE STATES, 

And other Information Relating to India and the Past. 

. ! REDBRICK PANES F.R.G.S., R.S.Scf(Lond ) 
Survey of India. 

WITH EIGHT MAPS. 

In one Volume, Super-royal 8vo , half bound Roan. 
Twelve Rupees. 


THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE: 

A Description of the Mannu.., Customs an 1 Tnner Life of Hindoo 
Society in Bengal. 

By SHIC C 1 IUNDKR BOSK. 

Wiiu a, I'rcfat »y Note by the Rev. \Y. 1 IASTIK, B.Di, Principal of 
1 1 ic Oru?rnJ A-cnfiblys Institution, Calcutta. 

1 )omy 8vo. dull), R$. 5. 

11 h ' inCr ^nur .1 1 C; as \vc li,;.v read for ;ilongtime. Mi. bib 
ChumCr in*, llcnt I n ji li ; ami he C a man of large an ! 

• ’ I «’vj-nonet-, , ' urly paabiitd to hi! the veil fi >*. the ion :i 
life of bu countrymen M — Qtaf>hie, 

W. NEWMAN & CO., 

:S, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 

CALCUtTA. 
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W. NEWMAN & CO., Calcutta, 

Booksellers and Publishers, 
ilvinlcry jCitliogvaphcvs, & 6cncval §tatio]icrs. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT- 

Fresh Supplies of the Newest Public: tions iwdvcd from Europe every 
fortnight. Newapn ers ami Mog-.ty.ints supplied. 

Publication of works of utility on Indian topics un leruhen. 

STATIONERY DEPARTMENT- 

Every class of Commercial and Oflici.il Stationery : Account hooks * 
Fancy Note Papers ; Mourning Stationery. 

Menu. Ball Programme, arid Invitation Cards; Birthday Cards. 

FANCY STATIONERY 

A > cry choice election of Wii in . IK- Ir^clliiu; Writiv knsts, 
Despatch Boxen, InkstandDieting Pigsantt Dreeing Cases, 
Work lioxe,, lev,el ( . . I on >ir Wi iy 

in beautiful Wood* nd Leather ; Puite*, Note Caw.. *’ L ,v - f Ji ‘ 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 

I a cry requisite fur the artist m runatcur for Water Colour or Oil 
Painting. Term C^ita Ware fur Oil 1 auiting. 

(SURVEYING AND DRAWING INSTRUMENTS- 

II description ■ f Surveying Insinuu m»i», itul requisites l-. r Survey*. 
Malhcmatic.il Ipnirumem* in S-ts ami Singly. 

Diflwin . ar.tl S.ctio» f i*r-. Tracing t aper and Cloth. 

PICTURES. 

A ch«ic-' 'election < f Oil and Water Colour Pointing!}, Chroiuo- 
Lithographs, Oleograph.-, Aqungtophs, .tod Engravings 
Framed and Untrained, Picture Framing. 

PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY. 

pook ami Miscellaneous Printing. Lnlmgta| by .1. ! Chr.-i-.. - 
Lithography. Designing. llluiuinaliii) V. m end C ipper-Plao 
Engraving. Die. Sinking. 

Vi.it irtf Cards. C ret is an Monograms Designed. 
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CALCUTTA MUSICAL DEPOT, 
3, DALHOUSJE SQUARE. 


SYMPATHETIC GRAND SQUARE PIANOS. 

A I.AKGK SKLECTION FCR SALE 

EITHER ON GASH TERMS 

OK ON THE 

ONE YEAR’S SYSTEM. 


J! R 0 A D WOOD'S A N1) CO L L A R D ' S 

PIANOFORTES. 


C II U R C H A N I) DR A VV I N G R O O M 

HARMONIUMS 

BY THE BEST MAKERS. 


A.M3E3&IC A Hf ORGAIfS 

OR EVERY STYLE. 


MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS, 

or BEST manufacture 
MUSICAL BOXES FROM Rs. 40 EACH. 


Second-Hand Pianofortes, from Rs. 300 each. 
SONGS, PIANO MUSIC, OPERAS, 

AND 

All kinds of Mikio for various Instruments. 
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ARLINGTON & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 

ok • 

Shcfffclb anb (Elcctro-Patc Cutlmj, • 

SILVER PRESENTATION ARTICLES, 

AND 

BRITANNIA METAL WARE. 

THE CALCUTTA 

Electro-Siluer Plating Manufactory, 

3 b, DALHOUSIE SQUARE. 

_ * _ ________ . _ 

U-AVIH sY i:\\ A'lJT & CO., 

j\ r o.s. f, iv 6, D 1 11|on.<ic Square, Calcutta, 

iMl’ORl'l'.KS OI- 

FANCY AND ORNAMENTAL TABLE GLASS, 
EARTHENWARE, PORCELAIN-WARE, 

LAMPS, ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 
BriLannia-Metal-ware, Cutlery, &c., &c. 

\ UVRlU. STOCK COMPIUSINt; 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, 

ro Avttu.it a i rn.vrtON i • isvirn*. 

MODERATE PRICES and GOOD QUALITY 

CUARAVTEi:n. 

3fpfus.n 7 it,l, ills tilt ro/ticsf.-if la Jar am 

A' ro lllusfrali'il Cutuipn up. 
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CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS 

BILLIARD & BAGATELLE 


TABLE MAKERS. 


HOUSES FURNISHED COMPLETE 

SHOW ROOMS: 

47, BENTINCK STREET 

CALCUTTA. 


CASH & Co. 

TINNED PROVISIONS 

OOJ IAN’S STORES 

OK KVKUV IIK.SCRJPTIOV. 

s received every month. 

INDIAN CONDIMENTS AND'CHUT HUES. 

WINES, BEER AN0 SPIRITS. 

La.vr'cst Stock in India of 

TOYS AN D NO VELTIES. 

11, DALHOUSIE SQUARE CALCUTTA. 
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SOLOMONS & CO., 

7, GOVERNMENT PLACE , CALCUTTA , 

Practical Optician and Spectacle-Makers, 

Meteorological, Electrical and Scientific Instrument-Makers. 

Sight ! ! ! For the young, middle-aged * nnd oged. 
Preservation, Protection, relief, old iv.Jcomfort afforded /; out glove, 
dost, wind, to impaired vision and diseased eyes. 

Myopia , Presbyopia, Strabismus , Opthalmia, Cataract, 

(Did Astigmatism . 

BY I'SINCr 

SOLOMONS & Co. s Celebrated Colorless Brazil 
Pebble, and Colorless, or 
Tinted Swiss Crystal Spectacles, iiye-Glasses, 
and Tinted Crystal Eyc-Preserveis, 

Unrivalled for Brilliancy and clean.. -. transmitting a cool, clear light, 
and preserving the Kyc from heat ar 1 irritation. 

SOLOMONS & CO. have .been supplying 11. M. ~ Optbalnuc I lospil.ds 
in India with" Spectacles of every .Uscript >n, and then celebrated Spec¬ 
tacles and l’yo-l’rc ervers have not been surpassed in quality a,nd juice 
»in cl ltS.j4. 

OoM,’ silver.’ m.u? sTcdEyo-Pro \arvc.re. D Shftpo. neulVal tmt, 

^cSr^sf.ver 1 :, 1 .,.,, Sleet Eyo-JPiv-M vers wire p.mae cm-. u.u- 
trnl tint, Virion find front. 

STANDARD METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

T. ugesl Stock in India of Tea Carden Rain Gauges, Thermometers, 

Barometers, Hygrometers, AnciiiorneU rs. 

Astronomical, Marine and Kiel. I h seopes: Binoculars, Theodolites, 
Level- Compass.-,, Iirawing Instruments and Microscopes. 
Scioptieon, Dissolving View Lanterns, Magic Lanterns and Slides, &c, 

Fleet rioal rnAieat . Ulo<’tri< >1 Cr.lt Bella ; Insulnlert Copper 
w , re ^ilk-onv,ni:d f Co tton-uoverect ; P.'tont UblmH-r Bnt- 
tenc*; Bunsen’s Batteries , Btohionitflo BottleBatterics ; Telo 
phonos i Transmitler* &«-. 

CLOCKS find TIMLPIECES: 

GOI.D HUNTING and OPEN-FACED WATCHES. 
SILVER HUNTING and OHX-l .V. ED WATCH lib. 
SUBSTANTI AL I d .db. 'VA 1,'T E* >-'« K..L 

SILVER CASK. UaILWA. \\ \ Tt H!'■> 

Chronomtlcrs repaired ami cleaned; r.v, . l-uml l.y Transit ob-<rw 
tions. Clocks anil Watches repaired, clean, d a ml c..t«ful|y ll • 
i uarat.tvc for twelve nionJw. 

"sciaUjic intirunun:* ■'/ ran Jturiptiat rtfiaitt« W a.r*>U 










Statesman. Friend of India. 

Indian Agriculturist. 


OFFICES, 3, C 1 IO WRINGIIEE, CALCUTTA. 


THE STATESMAN AND FRIEND OF INDIA. 


(DAILY.) 

Rates of Subscription. 

Town. 


Mofussil. 

Yearly ... ... Rs 36 0 

Rs 

42 0 

Half-yearly ... ... „ 19 0 

)) 

22 0 

Quarterly ... ... „ 10 0 

J> 

11 S 

Monthly ... ... „ 38 

H 

4 0 


THE FRIEND OF INDIA AND STATESMAN. 

(WEEKLY.) 

Rates of Subscription. 

Town. Mofussil. Abroad. 

Yearly ... Rs 20 o fe 22 0 Rs 26 o 

Half-yearly ... „ no „ 12 o „ 14 o 

Quarterly ... » 60 „ 70 . 

THE INDIAN AGRICULTURIST. 

(MONTHLY.) _ 

Rates of Subscription. 

India. Abroad. 

Yearly ... ... Rs 12 o fe 13 8 

Half-yearly ... ... „ 7 o ,,78 

The above quotations include postage, and the rates are 
strictly in advance. 

Ad. . rt Lenient Rates for any of the above papers. 

rst insertion 4 annas per line. 

2nd ,, 3 „ „ 

3rd ai d each succeeding insertion 2 annas per line. 

The lines are calculated upon the standard length of the 
column. Contract rat< - will be furnished on application to 
the Manager. 
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TO H. E. THE VICEROY nNO 

GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


MANOER-IN-CHIEF 


AND HIS HONOR THE LIEUTCNANT-GOVERNCR, PUNJAB. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE COM 


E. PLOMER & CO., 

DISPENSING AND FAMILY CHEMISTS 

AND 


MAKEBS OF ABATES WATEBS, 
COMBERMERE HOUSE, SIMLA. 


BRANCH AT LAHORE- 


JACKSON’S 

ft&ynhx hot ' ll , 

(Iftte KELLNER'S) 

JUB13ULPORE. 




Possengersjourncyiug to 01 from Bombay wouid enjoy the rest, as ii is a 
very quiet and healthy station. 

The Hotel, a double storied one, and the only European one in th:- station, 
is very pleasantly situated, and in a very healthy spot, being within easy 
walking distance of the Deputy Assistant Adiutant General s and Transport 
Office.;, and likewise adjoins the Rrst Camp. 

\ Parties desirous of seeing the ^ 

FAMOUS MARBLE ROCKS 

ait request*! to give the earliest Intimation to the t’-ofiictor to enable him 
to lny the 'subI IUk without OJ-.y. 
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HILL GROVE HOTEL, 
coonoor. NILGIR1S. 

Most Charmingly and Healthily Situated. 


First Class Family Accommodation. 

Apply to the PROPRIETOR. 

% m p e v i a 1 Hot e X, . 

LUCKNOW. 

Near the Residency, 

CENTRAL TO ALL PLACES OP INTEREST, 

AND 

Uador thorough, Earopoaa Management, 

vEstablisheb IS nears. 

T. HILLS, Proprietor. 



THE 


HIMALAYA HOTEL. 

THE MALL, 

MTJS.SOO'RTE. 

The best and most centrically situated. 


/ 
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W. NEWMAN k Co., STATIONERS, 

8, Dalliousie Square, Calcutta. 


STATIONERY. 

\V. NEWMAN & Co. have on hand the largest 
Stock of Stationery in India for Commercial, Official, 
and General use, including the following varieties :— 

Handmade Bank Post in all sizes. 
Machine Bank Post. 

Commercial Letter Papers. Octavo and Quarto. 
Overland Letter Paper, (live tints.) 
Superfine Note Papers. 

Queen, Albert, Note and Octavo sizes. 

Irish Linen Note Paper. 

Satin Repp Papers, for Ladies’ use, in many 

Tints. 

Fancy Note Papers, for invitations m 
newest styles. 

A>;J a ,:p. at voridy of other kinds. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 

n ' 

CALCUTTA. 


W. \'KWMA\ & CO.. 

3 , dalhousie square, ca,lcutta, 

HAVK ON tlANU 

A NICE SELECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC' VIEWS 
Of the Principal Plates of Ins 'Test in tins Pit,. 

6 4,8 annas <ach; to , 8, one rupee each. 
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W. NEWMAN & CO., Calcutta. 


INDIAN HISTORY. 

Wheeler (J. Talkovs.) A Short History of India, and of the 
Frontier Stales of Afghanistan, Nepaul and Burmah. With 
Maps and Tables. Rs 7-12. 

Marshman (John C.) Abridgement of the History of India, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Rs 4-4. 

Pope (Rev. G. U.) Text-Book of Indian History. With 16 
Maps. Rs 1-12. 

Taylor (Meadows.) Students’ Manual of the History of 
India. RS4-12. 

Lethbridge (Roper, m.a., cej.k.) A short Manual of the 
History of India, with an account of India as it is. With 
Maps. Rs 3-6. 

Wheeler (j. Talboys.) History of India from the Earliest 
Ages; 

Vol. II.—Raimyaus and the Jlrahmanic Period. Fb 13-8. 

,, III.— Hindu, Buddhist, Bi.ihmanical Revivals, fe 11.4, 

,, IV.—Part I. Mussulman Rule. Rs 10-12. 

Elliot (Sir If. M.) The History of India as told by its Own 
Historians. Translated from original Native Works. In 
8 vols., 8vo. Rs 105. 

Whl i.ler (J. Talboys.) Early Records of British India. A 
History of the Early English Settlements in India. Rs 5. 

Mitra (Rajendralala, ll.il, c.t.e.) Indo-Aryans : Con¬ 
tributions towards the Elucid aion of their Ancient and 
Media.-..il History. 2 vols. Rs 16, 

Kaye (Sir John.) The Sepoy War in Lidia. 3 vols. Ra 38. 

Mai.leson (Colonel G. B.) History of the Indian Mutiny 
(In continuation of Sir John Kaye’s History). 2 vols. Rs 25-8. 

Kaye (Sir John.) History of the War in Afghanistan, 
1838-42. 3 vols. Rs 16-12. 

1 Iensman (Howard.) The Afghan War, 1879-80. Rs 138. 

AIallkson’s (Colonel G. B.) Esc.ays on Indian Historical 
Subjects. Rs 3. 

Williams (Monger.) Modern India and the Indians. Rs 9- 


t 
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W. NEWMAN k CO., Calcutta. 


INDIAN SPORT AND LIFE. 

Thirteen Years amongst the Wild Beasts of India. By 
G. P. Sanderson. Rs 10. 

Sport and Work on the Ncpaul Frontier. By “Maori.” Rs S-i 2 

Large Game Shooting in Thibet and the North-West. By 
Colonel J. J. Kinloch. Illustrated with Photographs. Two 
Scries, each Rs 13-8. 

The Large and Small Game of Bengal, and the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces of India. By Captain J. II. Baldwin. Rs 13-8 

Sport and Military Life in Western India. By Lt.-Col. T. G. 
Fraser. Rs 4-12. 

The Wild Sports of India : with detailed instructions f<>r the 
Sportsman. By Major Henry Shakespenr. Rs 3-6. 

Natural History, Sport and Travel. By Edward Lockwood, j 
11.C.S. Rs 5-10. , 

The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
Rs 4-12. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel Baker. Rs 4-1 2. 
Jungle Life in India; or, the Journeys and Journals of an 
Indian Geologist. By V. Ball, m.a. Rs 15-12. 

On the Indian Hills ; or, Coffee Planting in Southern India. 
By E. L. Arnold. 2 vols. Rs 13-4. 

Life in the Mofussil; or, Civilian Life in Lower Bengal. By 
an Ex-Civilian. 2 vols. Rs 4. 

In My ♦Indian Garden. By Phil Robinson. Rs 2-8. 

Under the Punkha. By Phil Robinson. Rs 3 0 . 

Sketches in Indian Ink. By “John Smith. Jn.” Rs 5 







TRAVELLING & POCKET INKSTANDS. 


Russia or Morocco covered, a great improvement upon the 
ordinary construction, as they contain an inner lid, which 
effectually guards the contents of a trunk, desk, &c, from 
injury, in the event of the outer lid being accidently opened. 

SQUARE SHAPE. 



Inches 

diainet r Rs. A. 


Morocco covered, 
green enamelled 
inside 

Morocco cover¬ 
ed, gilt inside... 


Fright Morocco j 
covered, polished \ 2 f/ 
Nickel inside ... I 2/z 
! 3 


i 8 

1 12 

2 4 
2 12 
2 12 


3 

4 

3 

4 
6 

io 


6 

S 

S 

12 

O 

o 


ROUND SHAPE. 

(2 'A 


Morocco covered 
gilt inside 


2 4 
2 12 

3 6 


Fig. 79- 


DOUBLE FOLDING. 

Morocco coveicd, folding in ra.ie, inch 2-0 ; 2 inch ... 2 4 

Fright Morocco, polished Nickel inside, with gilt covered hottle 

holder ... ... ... ... 8 o 


RANSOML’S PATENT FLAT INKSTAND. 

This is the strongest and mo;' compact inkstand that ha; keen 
made. When cloccd, it n pufectly tint, arid occupi* 1 ;it little space 
in a travelling case. 


K. Sire. Rt» A. 

1. 2 a %y x x ji inches 4 o 

2. 2 % X2 X )% 1 1 6 12 


No. Si**. R a. 

3 . 23| x a ft x 3/ inches. 8 o 

4r i'i * 2 'i * 1 9 o 


W NEWMAN & CO,, CALCUTTA. 


r 


/ 
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THE INDIAN DESPATCH BOX. 

A good Despatch Box lh:il wilUmld paper 1 env.1 •; c< of *ize. 
generally in use, has lung been fell to b. a want I residents in India. 
To meet this want we have had the following thr,..- l*m*s ma le 
expressly to our enter. to hold the !.*e of paper commonly used in 
Government and r offices, They are strongly and neatly made, 
and moderate in price. '' 

In Japanned Metal, with Martian’:- Lock, two taring Ink Bottles 
«tu rray, and Blotting Book; with 1 
No. i —14 in. by to in. by 5,!j in. ; to hold 1 Uurto I'upcr or 
Overland and two sizes of Note l'apcr in the Tray, nnd i oobc.v buper 
beneath. . ... x ••• ••• ••• ^ j* 

No. 2 size—16 in. by if Jain, by 6# in., to hold Foolscap paper 
or a Foolscap hook in the tray, and oilier size* below. 1 <^ 38 

No. 3 size — Thk Inman Dot. ulf. Drspaicii Box, 16 in. by 12 
in. by 8 in. The lid contains a locked compartment for the security 
of valuable paper : aper ; the 

centre tray will hold Quarts and two sizes of Note paper; the boti.>m 
will hold Demy or Gencttjl Letter paper. ... ... J 4 s 45 

Sc hi Leather outer cove* ivifl It made to or Jet ij required. Pnu % 
***Nos, / r, AV. /.;; A 0 . J, AV, /6. 

MORDANS BEST DESPATCH BOXES. 

In Japartned Metal, most highly finish I, w'Pi M ud.mV patent y- 
guard Lock complete with tray, two gamut Inkatnnd •, .. idiottingd - ?k, 
two biass handles, anil loop for leather strap. 

No. 2 sire, 14 in. by ro in. and 6 n, deep . R-i. 5* 

>. 3 t, 16 11 nJJ , 1 7 .. 00 

t 4 lf 19 *3 *» . ] , ;• x . M 

Solid Leather onto ioven man:,/ . tuud to pr.ter %j r*juoe,t. 






COMMERCIAL 

Simon Jbsnraircc (Tompanr., 


<SL 




(OF LONDON.) 

ESTABLISHED IS.il. 

8653 * 3 ?“ 4 - » 

.'"vested Fund 0:1 ys\ December -«7 q 
I nvested Funds on 51st December icio 


£ 250,000 0 o 


Incren.se after provi IL? f or a jj c ] a i, nn .. 
penses, cash bonuses, and dividend to 
holders 


£ 1,84;. 047 9 5 
£ L959/'.;o 2 it 


£ 112.692 13 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

EXAMINES 01 INDIAN RATKS Oh PkK.\ftt T \I. (> i\|j ) 


AnnnM premium tor whole Term of Lif- 1 . nf> . , 

- . 0 , Us -'••■S-c: A:;, 25 , Ks jo ; A<n. J-*. , j, , ’°° U ’ ' 1 ' 
Annua ■ premium iM-.ubk- f«r ten vFu.•• •>.. , • 

ic .In, i r .t-m if the premium al.-uM be <Ii*vn(i n ">,I • |i’ 

r : ‘' 101,,;ry r,L 

Arnn. l premium A>r Kntlvnvmrnt A-um t,f i' , r<#c 
l rv v t«iii,«, nil. i prevk Uh death. 


( v * • I's. 3ft 10 4 

\ '1* tv l.jrfbd^y < ■ ..,,457 

*.f'' .. 1. - 3 


n.xi Lirthrl.tv 1 

i 


,, I A i 7' 1,0 ! dcr? ' ’■ ‘ Wit ’ 1 01 wi,l "' u! Prt,fl1 ^ lftt.tr Iln .bill,. .... 

pJlby'lhe - o.upany. “ l °* ** """ * hl ' fUr!l - v - ‘ -L Hum** 


EIRE DEPARTMENT. 

' * '■ **• * iks. an.l r.-lier buihliiur; • *• it 

. ' v " ,irM - ««• • y s war. p;.M bv llTom," 


Ml 


marine department 

• ■ ; ft^ ,, if.iii.‘!i to an **,,•„ ,.f th,. v.-cuw. tM k.A 

" r l - ( Icmv.1 . vj , r-t Dm,icn : 


Alum i 

ft'* Upward* tin t>uv]< r- 


■ 

C\ II. ClOU^VlWK. 
r .bV taH.lLuu■>. 


90 , iMr »»♦*•*! 

* /. .1 1 




t 


v\ni, 







